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The Reigna of ComtarUine — Conatantinc, Comtan^ 
tiiiSj and Cofiatans — Julian and Jovian^ 

THE Roman empire, which had long ^^ jj 
been in a lingering state of decline^ 3x1. 
and found its disowler either hastened or 
retarded by the virtues and abilities of its princes, 
without the hope or the possibility of a radical 
cure, on the death of Constantius and Galerius, 
was about to undergo some of the most impor- 
tant revolutions which its eventful history affords. 

At this period Constandne, afterwards sur- 
named the Great, seems to have possessed a pre« 
ponderance of power; but the government in 
fact was divided betweei^him and three others : 
Maxentius, who tyrannized in Rome, a cruel and 
bigoted polytheist; Licinius, who was adopted 
by Galerius, and commanded in the east; and 
Maximin, who had formerly been declared Cssar 
with Severus, and who also governed a few of 
the provinces in the same quarter. 

aoME.—- III. B 
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Of these in genei'al, it is unnecessaiy to saf 
much ; but the effects which the conduct and cha- 
racter of Constantine had on the Roman world, 
require that his history should be briefly described. 

Helena, the daughter of an inn-keeper, was his 
mpther, and the place of his birth Naissus, itt 
Dacia. He was about eighteen years of age, 
when his father, Constantius, was advanced to 
the rank of Cj&sarj and on that occasion his mo- 
ther was divorced, and himself reduced to a state 
of humiliation. Instead of following the for- 
tune of his father, he remained, in the service of 
Dioclesian, and after signalizing his valour both 
in Egypt and Africa, rose to the station of a tri- 
Ijune of the first order. His figure was tall and 
majestick ; he was dexterous in all his exercises, 
and more sui^ceptible of the charms of ambition 
than^of pleasure. The favour of the soldiers 
had already pointed him out as worthy of the 
rank of Casar, which exciting the jealousy of 
Galerius, his father recalled him to his presence, 
and oh his death name<l him his successor, as has 
already been mentioned, though he had six chil-' 
dren by his empress Theodora, to whom it is, 
however, but justice to own, that Constantine ever 
behaved with fraternal affection. 

When his fiither died, he was about thirty- 
two years old, and consequently in the full: vi- 
gour lx)th of body and mind. His administration 
m Gaul, which province had fallen to his share, was 
marked with courage and equity, while Maxen- 
tius was ticting the tyrant at Rome. Fired by 
ambition, or impelled by humanity, Constantine 
resolved to march into Italy against that general,' 
and to drive him fix>m the capital. Il was upon 
this occasion that he formed a resolution which 



produced a signal revolution in the pofi&k% ftft 
Well as the morals, of mankind ; and gave a new 
turn to t^e councils of the wise, and thte pursuita 
of the ambitibus. One evening, as we are told 
by EusebiuB, the army being upon its mafch to- 
Wards Rome, Constantine wastal^en up with var 
rious constderatfons upon 4he fate of sQblunarf 
thingi, and die dang^ of his appitai^cMhg esh 
pedition ; ahd sensible of hts cmik faicaapjacitjr tb 
iEiucceed without $vme assiiktance, he eiiiployed 
liis mieditations upon the o]piiiiGi^ that weri ^tstsh 
chiefly agitated among mankind, and sient up hh 
ejaculations to ifearen co jnfspiFe him with >i9k^ 
4om to choose the path topiirsuei It Was tilim> 
tts the SUA was deeliiiiilg:, that them suddifttll^ ap- 
fieared a pillow of light in the heavens. In th^ 
igure of ^ ci^s, with this in^cripticm, torm 
-mKAf Jfo ifd^ (rt^ei^eome^ So ^xtx^idiboj^ ati ap- 
pearanice did not fail to ct&itA astdnishlm^ent^Ui 
ih the anperot ahd his^ whole army, who saw it 
with very different opticks. Those Wfco hvere at- 
itached to paganism, prompted by theit duspkesy 
pronounced it to be a most itiauspiclou^ omeh, 
portending the most nnf<n^iiate bvents. But it 
^nade a different impression tin (his em|ieroi*% 
snind ; who, as the accoiiht i^aoeft, was mrther 
encouraged by Visions^ th^ «aine night; Hk 
'therefore, on the day blowing, caused a royal 
atandard to be madey resembl^g that wl^h h^ 
had seen in the heavens, and commanded it to 
be (^rrted before him in the wnrti, is an ensign 
<rf vjclwy and celestial pmteGtibn* Afterthis, he 
consulted with several of the principal teachers 
of Christianity, and made a pUblick avowal of 
that religion* 
Constantine having thus attached his soMient 
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to his interest, who were mostly of the christian 
persuasicffiy advanced with ninety thousand foot, 
and eight thousand horse, almost to the very 
giates of Rome. Maxentius, who had long aban- 
doned himself to ease and debauchery, now be- 
^n to make preparation for defence: he first 
put in practice all tftie superstkious rites which 
paganiMft prescribed ; and next consulted the si- 
byline bo(^, from whence he was informed, that 
on that grelit day the enemy of Rome should 
perish* This pirediction, which was equivocal, 
he applied to Canstantine ; and therefore leaving 
^ things in the best posture^ he confidently ad^ 
.vanced from the city, with an "army of a bun* 
deed and seventy thousand foot, and eighteen 
thoiMnd horse. The engagement was, for some 
time, fierce and bloody, but victory declared on 
the side of his opponent; and Maxentius hint- 
A. D.- ^^^ ^^ drowned in his flight, by the 
312. breaking down of a bridge, as he at- 
tempted to cross the Tyber* 
.' Constantine now entering the city, disclaimed 
the praised which the senate and people were 
Teady to offer; and humbly ascribed his success 
to a superior powen. He even caused the cross, 
•which he was said to have seen in the heavens, 
to be placed at the right of all his statues with 
an inscription, implying, '^ That under the in* 
«( fiuence of that victorious cross, Constantine 
<' had delivered the city from the yoke of ty- 
^( tannical power, and had restored tbc senate 
^^and people of Rome to their ancient autho- 
^^ rity«" He afterwards ordained that no crimi- 
nal should, for the future, suffer death by the 
cross, which had formerly been the usual way 
of punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. 
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Edicts were soon after issued, dciQltni^ timi ;Uie 
Christittis should be eased of ail their gn^HtmijUh 
and received into places of trust mid aiithorift|e» 
Thus the rdigion of Christi Which isftd 8i)9od the 
ordetd of ten peraecutions^. wns 8e«a «t oDtelo 
iwevail over the whole Boittioi empire; itfld.«s 
that eDormoua &hrick had beeo built and ttmiml^ 
led upon pagan principlea, its streng& and.«:ohto- 
f«oce were lost^ when those principles were thus 
tat cHice subverted* 

In this state, matters continued £>r Some time, 
Constaatine contrilmtii^ with.aJI his might to the 
interest of re%ian, and the revival o^ learning, 
^^hich had long been upon the decline^ and ^aas 
almost become whc^y exdnct. But in thomidst 
t>f these honourable assiduities, tne peace. of the 
empire was again disturbed bf the.prepamliobs 
of Maximin who governed in the eUst; eikd 
who, desirous of a fiiH participation <£ powet, 
marched against licinius, with a Tecy^ mimerous 
army* In consequence of this st«|i, .after many 
instial conflicts, a geneod engagement enaiMd, 
in which Mayimin sufiBered a total dofcat ; rmai^ 
of his troops were cut to pieceay.-and those, who 
survived, submkted to the conqueror*. IMaJumiii, 
however, having .escaped die general caiinage, 
once more put himself at the head, of -another, 
army, resolving to try the fortune of the field $ 
but his death prevented the design. As he jdied 
by a very extraordinary kisdrf^ maduess^^ the 
Christians, of whom he ws» the dechwed ^nemy^ 
did not fail to. ascribe hia end .to a judgmeitt 
irora heaven; buttius is the age in wduch false 
judgments aad false miracles make up the biilk 
<ofuninstnidtive history* 

Constantine and licinias thus remaining ut^ 
B3 
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likputed ipossesBors and partners ia tfae^mpire, 
aM'thingtt promned a peaceable continuance of 
Bmty and power. However, it was soon found, 
that the sameaiiibition wbick aimed after a part, 
would be content widi notlwi^ less than the 
wholtf; Pagan writers ascribe the niptiire be^. 
iween these- two potentates to Coastantioe^ while 
the Chrisdans, on the oth» hand) impute it 
wholly to Licinius. Both, perhaps, might hare 
concurred; for Licinius is convicted of having 
persecuted Christknity, whieh was so highly, fa- 
voured by his rival; and Constantine isknowA 
to have been the-' first tA begin the preparations 
for an open mptune^ Both sides exerted kll their 
influence and power ; and, at the head of very 
formidable armies, came to an engagement near 
Cybalis, in Pannonia. Constantine, previous to 
the battle, in the midst of his christian bishops, 
begged the assistance of Heaven ; while Liciniiis, 
with equal zeal, catted upon the pagan priests to 
intercede with the gods in hb &vour. The. suc- 
cess waa on the skie of truth : Cmistantuie, after 
an obstinate resistance, became victoripus ; took 
the enemy^s camp ; and, after some time, com- 
pelled Licinius to sue fo^r a truce, which was 
aoceded to* - But this was of no long duration ; 
for soon after, the war breaking out afresh, and 
the rivi^ coming once more.to a general engage- 
ment, 16 proved dedsive. Licinius was entirely 
defeated, and pursued by Oonstantioe into Nico- 
jnediaf where he surrendered himself to the vic- 
tor; having first obtained an oath that his life 
A. D. &^u^ ^ spated, and .that he should.be 
:. .$^,' permitted to spend the remainder of his 
days in retirement. Thisooth, however^ 
Constantine shortly after broke { for either fear- 
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ing hi8;4rsiSQS9 or finding him aduifly engaged 
in fresh oonspiractesy he commiSMled him to be 
put to deftthy together witb Martei his geDeralj 
who some time beibra had been cueated Caesar. 

ConstantiQe b€»ag now kft wilhoiit a rival 4o 
dindehiB power, or any peraon^froin whose claams 
he could hafse ^e least appfoh^4ioBS> resolved 
to establish Christiamty on a solid basts* He 
commaikded that in all the provinoes of the em- 
p^ the orders of the bishops should be exactly 
obeyed ; a piiyiJege of which, in succeed* 
ing times, they made but a very indififerent 
USB. He assembled also a general council of 
these fathers at Nice, in^ order ta repress ^ ^y^ 
the heresies that had already crept into 335/ 
the church,' particularly thi^ of Anus. 
To this place repaired about three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, besides a multitude of preaby* 
ters and deacons, t<^ther witlvthe emperor him- 
self^; who all, except about seventeen^' concurred 
in condemning: the tenets of Arius ; and this here* 
siarch, with his associates, was banished into % 
remote part of the empire. 

But though he had thus restored uniTei:sal 
tranquillity to the empire, he was not able to 
avoid calamities of a more domestick nature* As 
the prejudiced historians of this period are en- 
tirely at vairianoe with each other, it is not easy 
to^say what were the motives which induced him 
to put his wife Eausta and his son Crispos to 
death* The most {fusible ^account is, that Fausta, 
the empress, who was a- woman of great beauty, 
but of ejttravagant desires, had long, though se- 
cretly, indulged. & criminal passion lor Crispusj 
Constantine's sdn by a former wife. She h^d 
tried eiioryarl^ ismj^v^ this youtV with a sMitual 
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flame; and Anding her more. distant efforts in* 
effectiial, had even the confidence to make him 
en o^en confession of her love* This produced 
an explanation^ which was fiital to bodi. Crts* 
pus received her advanoca wilh detestation ^ and 
ahe, to he revenged^ accused himtothe emperor* 
Constantine, fired' at once with j^^alousyand rage, 
^ordered him to die without an hearing ; nor ^d 
his innocence appear^till it was too late for re- 
dress; the only reparation^ therefore^ that re- 
mained, was the putting Fausta, the wicked in- 
strument of his former cruelty, to death ; which 
was accordingly executed upon her, together 
with some others, who had l^en accomplices in 
her falsehood and treachery. 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not 
to be weighed against evils of 0r mor^ general 
nature, which the Roman empire shortly after 
experienced. These arose in a great degree from 
a measure which this emperor conceived andexe*- 
cuted, of transferring the seat of the empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, or Constantinople, as it 
was afterwards called. Whatever might have 
been the reasons which induced htm to this un» 
^rtaking ; whether it was because he resented 
some affronts he had received at Rome, or th«* 
he supposed Constantinople the most centrical 
seat of •empii*e, experience has shown that they 
%ere all weak and delusive. The empire had 
Idng before been verging to ruin y but this, in k 
great measure, gave precipitation to its down- 
^1. After this it nev^r resumed any share of 
its former lustre ; but, like a tender exotkk, lan- 
guishing by degrees, at length sunk into annih^ 
iation. 
The ideas of Constantine, however, werevasl^ 
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and worthy of an ambitious mind. He designed 
to build a city, which at once might be the ca* 
pital and metropolis of the world ; and for this 
purpose he made choice of a situation at Chal- 
cedon, in Asia Minor ; but we are told, that in 
laying out the ground-plan, an eagle caught up 
the line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a 
city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bosphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex- 
pedient to fix the seat of empire ; and, indeed^ 
nature seemed to have formed it with all the 
conveniences and all thd beauties that can be 
conferred on situation. It was situated on a 
-plain that rose gently from the water : it com^ 
nianded that strait which unites the Mediterra- 
nean with the Euxine sea, and was furnished 
with all the advantages whith the most indulg- 
ent cfimate could bestow. This city, therefore, 
he beautified with the most magnificent edifices t 
he divided it into fourteen regions : built a ^ -^ 
capitol, an amphitheatre, many churches, 3301. ' 
and other publick works ; and having thus u q^ > 
-rendered it equal to the magnificence of loyQ, 
iris idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn ' ' - 
'manner, to the Gon of martyrs ; and, in about 
two years after, repaired thither with his whole 
court ♦. 

The imtn^ate sensation at Rome, and indeed 
of the whole empire, on this important change, 
was lessthan might have been expected. For twa 
or three years there was no. disturbance of any 
consequence in the state ; biit, at length, the 

• From this period > to the destruction of the westcm 
. empire, the histories of Roaiej»nd Constantinople are of 
necessity blended. 
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Goths finding thdt the Ricrtnans had \nthdrAwii 
all their garrisons alodg the Danube, renewed 
.their inroads, and ravi^ged the country with 
unheard-of cruelty. Constantine, however, sooa 
repressed their incursions, and so straitened 
them, that near a hundred thousand of their 
pumber pierished by cold and hunger* Thes^ 
and some other insurrectbns, beings happily sup^ 
pressed, the government of the empire was ap- 
poitioned as follows : Conatantine the emperor's 
isldest son, commanded in Gaul and the western 
provinces; Constantius,, his second, governed 
jAfrica , and lUyricum ; and Constant, Uic 
^KHinge&t, niled iq Italy. Dalmatuis, tbe em- 
peror's brother^ was sent. to defend tbope parts 
that bordered tux>n the Gothic ; and Aiuiib(b> 
Jianusi i^ifi nepliew, Imd the chiu:ge of Csq)pa» 
,docia fQ>d Armenia Minor. This division of ^ 
the empire sllll further contributed to its dowite* 
&1; for the united su^ngth of the state. bei^ 
no longer brQU(ght to repress invasions, the barv 
barians fought with superior numbers, and thotigh 
often defeated, prevailed at last. Constantifief 
however^ did not live Co foel the calamitittf i^ 
jmltSog from his impolicy^ The latter part of 
his «;eigii was peaceful and splendid ; ambassa- 
dors from the remotest Indies came to acknow- 
ledge his authority ; the Persians, who were reidy 
for fresh inroads^ upon finding him pnspared to 
c^ppose them, sent humUy to desire his friend- 
ship and forgiveness* lie was now above luxly 
years of age, and had reigned above thirty^ when 
he found his health begin to decline. To ob- 
viate the effects of his disorder, which was an 
intermitting fever, he made use of the warm 
baths of Constantinople ; but receiving no beue- 



It from themi he removed, tor chaiige of airy 
to Helenopolis, a city which he had built to the 
memory of his mother* His disorder however 
increasing, he tried to div^ert the langour of 
illness, by removing to Nicoroedia $ where find- 
ing himself without hopes c^ recovery, he caused 
himself to be baptized ; and, having soon after 
received the sacrament, he expired, after a me- 
morable {Old active reign of almost thirty-two 
years. 

The character of Constantme is represented to 
us in sujh rery different lights, that it is impos- 
sible to appreciate it with certainty : the chris- 
tian writers of that period adorning it with every 
strain of panegyrick ; the heathens, on the con- 
trary, loading it with all the virulence of invec- 
tive. Truth probably lies between both ; for it 
seems to be composed of a mixture of virtues laifi 
vices, of piety and credulity, of courage and cru- 
elty, of justice and ambition. He established a 
religion that continues to be the blessing of man- 
kind, but pursued a scheme of politicks that has- 
tened the decadency of the empire. 

Constantine left three sons by the empress 
Fauata, named Constantine, Cdnstantius, and 
Constans, who had been successively invested 
with the purple, and placed in situations of great 
power and trust. He had likewise conferred the 
title of Cxsar on his nephews, Dalmatius and 
Annibalianus, and assigned each his peculiar in- 
heritance. 

Immediately on his death, however, the roi- 
fnsters and generals, about, the court of ConstaoK 
tinople, engaged in secret consultations to ex- 
clude the nephews of the ^deceased emperor frcNOi 
the succession he .had intended for themj and 
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procured a declaration from the soIiKerS} that 
the sons of Constantine alone should participate 
in the empire. 

ConstantiuS) to whom his father had recom- 
mended the care of his obsequies, as being pn the 
spot, having taken possession of the palace, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of Dalmatius 
and Annibalianus, entered into a solemn contract 
with them, which immediately after he sought 
a specious pretext for breaking. From the hands 
of the bishop of Nicomedia, he received a ficti- 
tious scroll, in which the late emperor, expressed 
his suspicions, that he had been poisoned by his 
brothers, and conjured his sons to revenge his 
death* This charge, false as it undoubtedly wa8> 
precluded the hope of defence, and even the forms 
of legal proceeding. The soldiers immediately 
' massacred the two uncles of Constantius and se- 
ven of his nephews, with other more distant con- 
nexions ; and of this numerous family, Callus 
and Julian alone were saved from the hands of 
the assassins. 

A new division of the provinces followed this 
bloody tragedy. Constantine, the eldest of the 
Caesars, by way of pre-eminence obtained the 
possession of the new capital ; Thrace and the 
eastern provinces fell to the lot of Constantius ; 
and Constans was acknowledged sovereign by 
Italy, Africa, and the western Ulyricum. These 
three princes, according to their seniority, were 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen years of age^ 
when they assumed the reins of government, and 
were complimented by the senate with the title 
of Augustus. 

At the decease of Constantine the Great, the 
throne of Persia was filled by Sapor, to whom 
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h(% v^ry enemies ascribe the virtues of a states- 
man, and the courage and conduct of a general. 
He wsffi animated by a desire of avenging the 
disgrace of his fathers, and of wresting from the 
kands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. Chosroes, the son of Tiridates^ king 
of Armenia, being in alliance with the Romansi 
obtdified the sceptre of his father, through the 
influence of that government, after some years 
of civil dissention ; but consented to purchace 
the friendship of Sapor, by the cession of a pro- 
vince, and an ignominious tribute. 

Sapor, indeed, was a £»rmidab2e rival, as well 
as a troublesome neighbour to Constantius, dur« 
ing his whole reign. The armies of Rome and 
Persia encountei^d each other in nine bkx>dy bat* 
ties, in which victory generally declared for the 
iatter. In the battle of Singara, the Ro- ^ jy 
man legions, by an effort of tumultuous ^43/ 
valour, forced, and possessed themselves 
of the Persian camp ; but while they were eagi^- 
ed in plunder, the vigilant Sapor advanced, un- 
der cover of the night, upon the conquerors ; and 
reversing the fortune of the day, compelled his 
4bes to a melancholy retreat. 

At last, while Sapor was berieging Ninbis, for 
the third time« and had almost fbrced it to sur- 
render, he received intelligence that the eastern 
provinces of Persia wefre ravaged by the Mas* 
«agetx. In consequence of this> he concluded a 
truce with Constantius, who was likewise called 
off to attend to othei* affairs; and therefore a 
pacification l)etng equally de«rable to both, the 
terms were easily adjusted. 

ConstanUnC) the eldest son of the late empe* 
4T>r, had early comfdained of being defrauded in 
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his just share of the spoils which came by the 
murder of Dalmatius and Annibalianus. Fnom 
ConstanSf in particular^ he exacted the cessioa 
of the African provinces, and as this was not i«a« 
dily granted) he bix>ke into the dominions of his 
brother with a tumultuary fbrce^ and laid wastd 
the country round Aquileia. 

Coostans, who then resided in Dacia, being 
informed of these proceedings, detached a select 
body of Illyrian troops^ and prepared to follow 
with the remainder of his forces.- The contest, 
however, was soon terminated by the conduct of 
his lieutenants, who, making a feint of i)ying, 
drew Constantine into an ambuscade, where he 
was slain with his attendants* His provinces 
readily transferred their allegiance to the con- 
queror, who refusing to admit his elder brother, 
Constantius, to a participation, maintained the 
undisputed possession of by far tlie greater part 
of the Roman empire. 

A. D. ^^° years afterwards, Constans was ta- 
350. ken off by Magnentius, an ambitious ge- 
neral of barbarian extraction, who had 
been corrupted by the assistance of Marcellmus. 
At a splendid entertainment, given by the latter 
at Autun, to the nobles of Gaul, Magnentius en- 
tered the apartment, invested with the diadem 
and purple ; and the guests being surprised into 
an instant approbation of his treason, before morn- 
ing, Magnentius was master of the troops and 
treasures of the city of Autun. Constans, who 
was then hunting in a neighbouring forest, on 
hearing this unexpected event, attempted to fly 
into Spjunj but being overtaken by a party of 
light-horsey was instantly put to death* 
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Gaul and Italy imincdiatdy submitted fo M&g* 
nentiiis; while Illyricmn, corapfehcnding the 
inartial countries from the Danube to the extre- 
mity of Greece, obeyed the government of Vc- 
franio, a veteran of experience and reputation. 
This general, listening to the ambitiows counsels 
of Constantina, the widow of Annibalianus, as^ 
sumed the diadem also, and contracted an alli- 
ance with Magnentius. 

On the first news of these reTolutionary move- 
ments, Constantius turned his whole attention 16 
this quarter? and in order to divide his enemies, 
professed his readiness to acknowledge Vetranio 
as his partner in the empire ; but rejected all idea 
of treating with Magnenthis, the muiilcrcr of hit 
brother, and whose death he was detertnined to 
revenge. 

Vetranio accordingly having withdrawn from 
hid recent alliance with M agtientius, advanced to 
Satdica with avery numerous army, iir ordfer to 
liave an interview with Constantius, and to regv- 
iftte their joint operations against the usurper. 
' The two armies having asscfmbkd in a large 
plain, near the last-mentioned city, Constantius 
•fmcf VetraAio, their commanders, were called 
«pon to explain the situation of publrck affairs. 
- The precedency of rank and speech was al- 
lowed to Constantius, who acquitted himseK 
with so much ability, that the officers on both 
aideji saluted him as their lawful sovereign; 
while thfc troops caught the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
wid the plains of Sardica rtsounded with, " Long 
five the son of Constantine V* Vetranio, asto- 
mish^ and confounded at the tergiversation of 
his troops, prostrated himself at the feet of the 
emperor^ whom be had met as an equal ; and 
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being raised flrom the ground by Constantius> 
and assured of favour and protection, quietly re- 
tired to tlie enjoyment of ease and affluence in a 
private station. 

The contest with Magnentius had a more for- 
midable aspect, and presented all the horrors of 
civil war ; to prevent which, Constantius offered 
to cede all the provinces beyond the Alps. This 
tender was insultingly rejected ; and MagnentiuS 
deigned only to promise the emperor pardon, on 
coiKlition that he instantly abdicated the throne. 

It was evident now that force of arms must 
decide the important contest. Magnentius was 
be^eging Mursa, when the approach of Con- 
stantius warned him to prepare for batUe. The 
son of Constantine having animated his soldiers 
with an harangue, retired to a neighbouring 
church, and committed to his generals and to 
God the ccoiduct of this decisive day. With vsu- 
rious turns of foitune, the engagement was 
maintsuned till night, and ended with the defeat 
of the usurper, who, after performing prodi- 
gies of valour, was obliged to seek safety by 
ffight. 

The approach of wintei^ prevented any further 
operations of consequence ; but scarcely had 
Magnentius fixed his residence at Aquileia, be- 
fore Rome and Italy, owning their lawful sove- 
reign, obliged him to retire with the remains of 
his army }nto the province of Gaul; 

It was now the turn of Magnentius to sue in 
vain ; for Constantine was inexorable to all his 
entreaties. Findi^>g, therefore, his situation des- 
perate, he fell upon his own sword to escape be* 
ing delivered up to the emperor. His brother 
Decentius followed the same example ; and the 
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pQblick traiiquinity was confirmed by executing 
the most guilty of the partisans of Me^nenUns. 

The whole Roman empire was once more 
united under the sway of Constantius } but thft 
triumphs of his arms seemed only to establish 
the influence of the eunuchs, who alternately 
governed the emperor by his fears, his indolence, 
and his vanity. Of these slaves, the most dis- 
tingiiished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who 
ruled the monarch and the palace with absolute 
sway, and by his artful suggestions persuaded 
his master to add a new crime to the Jong list o{ 
unnatural murders which had taken place in 
the family of Constantine, by the condemnation 
of Callus, his only surviving cousin, except 
Julian. 

GalJus had been ifivested with the purple in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, and afterwards mar^ 
ried to the princess Constantina. He then fixed 
his residence at Antioch, and from thence ad<r 
ministered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
praefecture. But though he behaved with frater- 
nal affection to Julian, his general conduct was 
tyrannical and disgusting ; and having at last in^ 
suited Constantius in the persons of two of his 
ministers, whom he put to death with savage cm< 
elty, he was ordered to appear before the empe* 
ror. While he reluctantly complied, he was ar- 
rested ; and being stripped of the en^gns of his 
dignity, suffered in prison at Pola in Istria, like 
the vilest male&ctor. 

His brother Julian, who now, exclusive of 
the emperor, alone survived of the numerous 
posterity of Constantius Chlorus, wai involved 
in the disgrace of Callus ; but after some months* 
confinement, in the court of Milan, his life was 
C % 
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preserved by the generous interference of the 
empress Eusebia^ and Athens assigned as the 
place of his honourable exile. This city was 
highly agreeable to a prince of Julian's taste*. 
From his early youth he had evinced a propen- 
sity to the learning, manners, and religion of 
the Greeks ; and in the schools of Athens he 
established that pre-possession in favour of his 
talentS} which was soon diffused over the Roman 
world. 

Coostantius finding himself unequal to the 
sole government of such a mighty empire^ 
surrounded by barbarous nations, adopting the 
advice of Eusebia, in opposition to that of the 
eunuchs, soon recalled Julian, whom he mar- 
ried to his sister Helena, and appointed him as 
C»sar, to reign over the couatries beyond the 
Alps. 

Though the ministers of Constantius had not 
been able to ward off this blow against their 
influence, and retain Julian in a state of inacti- 
vity, they determined, by the most insidious 
manoeuvres, to render his political existence dis-> 
agreeable to him* They removed from' about 
his person all his confidential friends ; and, un- 
der pretence of showing him respect, placed 
guards over him, rather to observe his motions 
than to defend him from danger. His letters 
were opened in their presence ; and so vigilant 
^was their jealousy, that be found it necessary 
to forbid his friends corresponding with him or 
visiting him, lest they should incur suspicion^ or 
himself he exposed to risk. 

On his quitting the court of Milan for Gaul, 
where the empire was menaced by the barba- 
tians, he was surrounded with observers, spies, 
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and opponents^ whose study It was to eontrol 
lus actioDS) and curb, his power. Yet amidst 
these obstacles and intrigueS) his first campaign 
was fortuDate, and his success determined the 
emperor to increase his authority ; but in order 
to lessen the merit of this favour^ an officer was 
placed over Julian^ with the most mortifying 
contempt) as he had been accessary to the 
destruction of his own brother Gallus. 

Had not Julian possessed a great share of 
prudence and address, as well as Sie sincere af« 
fection of his troops, it would have been impos- 
sible for him at once to contend with so many 
secret machinations of pretended friends, and 
the continual iniiptions of open enemies, who 
sometimes attacked him on all sides. Whilst 
the Caesar scarcely passed a day without a con- 
flict, Constantius led a life of indolence at Milant 
during many months. Having, however, re- 
solved to return intp the east, he indulged his 
pride and curiosity by paying a viat to the an- 
cient capital, before. he set out from Italy.. Ac- 
cordingly, he entered Rome at the head, of a 
triumphal procession ; was lodged ia the palace 
of Augustus, presided in the senate, and har- 
rangued the people. On seeing the temple of 
Jupiter, the pubUck baths, the amphitheatre, the 
tomb of Adrian, the theatre of Pompey, the 
forum of Trajan, and other splendid ;edifices, he 
exclaimed, ^^ Fame, which exaggerates all other 
<' things, fall^ short of the truth in ber account 
" of Rome." He would not enter the senate- 
house, however, till the al(ar of victory and 
other remains of pagan superstition were re- 
moved: and by several sanguinary edicts, h^ 
^deavoured to x^% out idolatry and divina- 
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tion, which would have been more eilectuall/ 
checked by exposing them to mwited ridicula 
and contempt. 

After spending thirty days in Rome, his de- 
parture was hastened by the intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces ; 
but, to perpetuate the memory of this visit, he 
ordered the largest of the Egyptian obelisks 
which Constantine had designed to decot*ate hisr 
new city, to be transported from the banks of 
the Nile, and erected in the great circus of the 
eld metropolis* 

Julian continued to reap fresh laurels, all of 
which he referred to the emperor, who on his 
part accepted, without scruple, the appropria- 
tion and the glory. In fact he carried this so 
far, that in the account he published of the im^ 
portant victory gained by his cousin at Stras- 
burgh, he attributed the whole honour to him- 
self, without even naming the conqueror. Yet: 
it must not be denied, that Constantius had some 
title to military reputation of his own : for he 
j^^ jj^ had. |)ersonally fought the Quadi and Sar^ 
359. matians, both warlike nations, and had- 
obliged them to sue for peace. But 
though brave when engaged in war, he loved 
peace and did every tiling in his power to main- 
tain it, particularly with the Persians, against 
whom he did not commence his march till driven 
to extremity. 

This unavoidable war brought the intrigues 
against Julian to a crisis. The magnitude of 
Sapor's preparations, and perhaps the emperor's 
jealousy of the Caesar, induced him to require a 
reinforcement of his chosen troops. This order, 
which was peremptory, reaching Julian at a 
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moment of difficult^ and danger, when the Picts 
and Scots were ravaging Britain, gave him the 
roost sensible uneasiness ; to aggravate which, he 
had every reason to apprehend that, should his 
forces be diminished, the Germans, whom fear 
only kept in awe, would soon re-enter Gaul* 

In this critical situation he determined to sa« 
crifice his feelings to his duty, and to show the 
promptitude of his obedience to the imperial 
will ; sending therefore for Decentius, who 
was charged with the emperor's commission, he 
professed his acquiescence, but hinted, that the 
troops required had enlisted on condition of not 
being compelled to pass the Alps, and that there 
might be danger in violating the engagement. 

Events verified the prediction : no sooner waa 
Decentius ready to depart with the troops he 
had selected, thant the murmurs of discontent 
spread from tent to tent* The soldiers at last 
found words, and openly complained that they 
were sent to the. extremity of the world, and 
obliged to leave their wives, their children, and 
their friends, a prey to the barbarians. To re- 
move this cause of oppositicMi, Julian permitted 
them to take their families with them, and of- 
fered them conveyances at the publick expense. 
—-He carried his attention to the discharge 
of his' duty still further; and as he knew 
the attachment of his soldiers, he advised De* 
centius not to lead them through Paris, the 
place of his residence, leftt they should be tempted 
to some act of violence on the prospect of leav- 
ing him. The commander, however, did not 
think it reasonable to refose the indulgence which 
they Ardently begged, of being permitted to tnd 
their general fanewek Julian received them 
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commemoFated their past exploits, and concluded^ 
with recommending a prompt and cheerful obe* 
dience to the commands of Constantius. 

The soldiers heard the latter part of his speech 
in gloomy silence ( and after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The officers were- 
entertamed by t^e Caesar ; and when they retired 
from the feast, mutually lamented the severity 
of their fate, which tore them from a general 
they loved, and from a country which contained^ 
all they held dear. The common soldiers on 
this oceasKHk had likewise been indulged with 
wine : their spirits were elevated to a sufBcrent 
pitch of daring or suffering ; and conspiracy, 
the only expedient which could prevent the 
dreaded sepai^tion, was proposed, as it has beeH- 
imaginedr by some warm partlsahs of JuMan^ 
and approved by the whole army. 

The ferment inciieased ; and at iht hoar of 
tnidnight, the impatient midtitade encompassed 
the ^ate of Castor, and pronounced the irre* 
vocable words, ^ Mian Augustus." 

The prince strenuously rejected the profiEbred 
honour, and by securing the doora, endeavoured 
to seclude his. person frf»n their tumwltiiary at« 
tachment ; but no sooner bad the dawn appeared^, 
than the soldiers forcibly entered the palace, and 
with a respectful violence, seized the person of 
Julian, placed him in his tribunal, and made 
the air ring with the salutations of Augustusi. 

Till the third hour of the day Julian remain^^ 
ed inflexible to their prayers, their reproachei»|. 
and their menaces. He entreated them not to 
i^ully the fame of so many victories by the crimen 
<rf rebellion i and undertopfe to procure tbc em* 
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cyeo the revocation of the ODder which had oc« 
Casioned their revolt* The ixoly answer thef 
made, was '^ that if he wished to lite, he must 
^ consent to reign ;" and then elevating him on 
a shield, they placed a military cellar on his 
heady by way of a diadem ; while Julian be- 
tray^ every symptom of chagrin and grief at 
the investiture he had received, though it is pro* 
bable tlmt a great part of it was affected. 

Having accepted the dignky of Augustus, he 
was determined to support it : but yet wished 
by every method of condfiation with Constan- 
tius, to save his country from the horrors of a 
civil war. For this purpose, he penned, in his 
own name and that of the army, a very respeco 
fui epistle, acknowledging the supremacy of 
Con6tantfus,' and the irreguiarity of his own elec- 
tion, and conceding every thmg, except the sove« 
reignty of the provinces beyond the Alps with 
all their appendant royalties, which he claimed 
in ftdl right. 

Preparations for War acfx>mpanied the nego- 
ciaUons for peace.^ As soon as the season* of the 
year pennitted, Julian took the field against the 
Attuarii) a tribe of the Franks who had ravaged 
the frontiers of the empire, and penetrating into 
their countiy, conquered them with great lossi 
and fixed his winter quarters at Vienna. 

When the ambassadors of Julian, who had 
experienced many delays in their journey to the 
east, were introduced to the presence of Con- 
«tantius, they found him in great agitation, and 
violently incensed against their master. The 
4e«th of Helena had dissolved the domestick cen« 
aexion between theio^ and the empress £usebia» 
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Um constant {Mitroness of JafiaA, was likewise 
no more. The emperor was therefore left to 
follow the impulses of his own passions, and the 
ftrtfol toggestions ofjhis ministers* He inform* 
ed Julian, that the only conditions on which 
either he or hisadlierents could hope for pai^on, 
was to renounce the rank of Augustus, and to 
acknowledge himself a dependant on the supreme 
head of the empire. 

Irritated at recdving such humiliating terms^ 
Julian now resolved boldly to commit his life 
and fortune to the chance of a civil war« The 
haughty epistle of Constantius was read before 
a military audience : and the &int proposal of 
Julian to resign the purple^ if he could obtain 
the consent of his electors, was drowned in the 
repeated acclamations* The assembly was dia* 
missed ; and a message being returned to Con* 
stantius full of contempt, hatred, and resentf 
ment, Julian publicly declared that he commit- 
ted his safety to the immortal gods, and thus 
renounced the religion as well as the iriendship 
of the son of Constantine* 

The circumstances of the emperor of Gaul re- 
quired vigorous and immediate exertions* He 
discovered that the barbarians had been invited 
to invade his provinces, and he had also the 
forces of Constantius to cont^id with* Where- 
A. D. ^^ assembling his army in the vicinity 
361.' of Basil, he speedily detached ten thou- 
sand men under Nevitta, through Rbstia 
and Noricum; an equal number, led by Jovius 
and Jovinus, were ordei*ed to follow the course 
of the highways through the Alps and the 
4ioi^hem confines of Italy, and both detach- 
ments to join tiieir sovereign under the walls of 
Sirmium* 
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MeanwhHe Juliaii* with three thousand vo- 
lunteers, plunged into the recesses of the Mar* 
cian forest,* and emerging between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, seized a fleet of light vessels ; and com* 
mitting himself and his followers to the rapid 
stream of the Danube, in eleven days landed 
within a few miles of Sirmium. 

His two generals having carried all before 
them, soon effected a. junction with their master 
at the appointed rendezvous, from whence 
Julian dispatched an apology for his conduct 
to the principal cities of the empire, trusting t9 
his arguments as well as his arms* With the 
duplicity of a hypocrite, rather than the ef^ 
frontery of a daring apostate, he took care to 
vrord his raanifesitoes according to the prevailing 
religion of the people he addressed. He like* 
wise assisted at christian service, and pagan sa- 
crifices, in order to conciiiaie opposite interests ; 
and by his policy united with his prowess, had 
made considerable progress towards establishing 
himself not only a partner but para- ^ jj 
mount in the empire, when he was in- 351,' 
formed of tlie almost sudden deajth of 
Constantius* 

That prince having disengaged himself from 
the Persians by a hasty peace, had advanced 
precipitately against his rival, when a fevers 00 
casioneid by the agitation of his mind, or thie fa- 
tigues of his journey, obliged him to hak al 
Mopsucrene, a little town about twelve milea 
beyond Tarsus f where, after a short iUnesSi 
Constantius breathed his last, in the forty-^iifth 
year of his age, and the tw^ty-fourth of bis reign^ 
In perscoi he was diminutive, bu^ capaliie of 
^ertion when occasion requured 7 he waa tegtt» 
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peratC) but extremely uxorious ; and, in a word) 
inherited the defects without the abilities of his 
father. In religion he was rather a sectary 
than a Christian. 

The eunuchs who surrounded the court of 
Constantinople, made a feeble attempt to pro* 
long their power, by electing another emperor 
suited to their own taste ; but theit* intrigues 
were rejected by the army, and two officers of 
i*ank were dispatched to assure Julian, that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn at his corn- 
mand. 

That prince, impatient to visit his new ca- 
pital, and the place of his birth, hastened his 
march ; and when he reached Heraclea, all 
Constantinople poured out to meet and behold 
the hero who had vanquished the barbarians 
of Germany, and traversed in successful career 
the whole continent of Europe. It was in the 
A. D. thirty-second year of his age, that he ac- 

361. quired the undisturbed possession of the 
Roman world ; and from the moment of 
his ascending the throne, he seems to have given 
himself up wholly to the duties of his station. 
He neither suffered his body nor his mind to be 
relaxed by sensual indulgences : a hasty dinner 
succeeded a morning spent in business ; his sap- 
per was still more light, and> after a short in- 
terval of rest, he was awakened by the entrance 
of fresh secretaries who had slept the preceding 
day. He alike disdained the amusements of the 
theatre and the circus ; and Wi-apped himself up 
in pagan philosophy, with which his mind had 
been early imbued. Though of low stature and 
unpleasing aspect, he was well made, activey 
•nd uncommonly expert in all his exercises. His 



memory was excellent, and he possessed much 
penetration and presence of mind* 

One of the first and most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian, was the refonnation of 
the imperial court, in which he acted with in- 
discriminating severity, making no benevolent 
exceptions for the age, services, or poverty of 
the domesticks of the late emperor's family ; but, 
by a single edict, reduced the p>alace to a desert* 

Having corrected the abuses, he next set about 
punishing the crimes of his predecessor's reign. 
A court of inquiry was instituted for this pur- 
pose, which, HI Its ferocious zeal, sometimes in- 
cluded the innocent in the sentence of the guilty ; 
but the condemnation and death of EusebiuS) 
who had long abused the favour of Constantiusi 
was generally regarded as an act of justice- 
: Julian discarded also the whole army of spies 
and informers which Constantius had kept in 
pay, esteeming it unworthy of him to indulge 
suspicion, or to be always on the watch foe 
crime* He seemed to possess a love of free* 
dom ; and-though his apostacy has tarnished the 
lustre of his character, he was not wholly desti^ 
tute of liberality, even to those who opposed his 
£ftyourite prejudices* An anecdote of Julian, 
which confirms this opinion of him, is worthy 
^ being recorded. 

A father had disinherited his son in conse- 
quence of his having renoimced Christianity for 
paganism. Julian ordei'ed them both into his 
presence, when he thus addressed the father;. 
^ I think nothing more unreasonable than the 
** use of force where religion is concerned. 
** Allow your son to follow one different from 
** yours, as I do you to profess one different^ 
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^from mine; though I. could easily oblige fou 
« to renounce it." " What,'* replied the father, 
" can you speak in favour of a wretch detested 
" by Heaven, who has preferred falsehood to 
" truth, and abjured the faith of the true God, 
*' to bend the knee before an idol ?" To this the 
emperor answered, " Invectives are here ill 
^' placed ;" and then addressing himself to the 
son, " Since your father is deaf to your entrea- 
^ ties, and pays no regard to my recommen- 
^* dation, I will take care of you." 

However, though Julian was not an intolerent 
bigot *, he showed a glaring partiality for the ad<- 
herents and the converts to polytheism. Though 
he overlooked the merit of chriBtian constancy^ 
he nobly rewarded those Gentiles who had pre- 
ferred -their gods to the favour of his immediate 
predecessors ; nor was he indiffei^nt to the claims 
of the Christians who became proselytes to the 
ancient religion of the state. The natural tem- 
per of the soldiery made his conquests over 
their religious tenets easy ; and ^e weight of an 
army in the scale of despotism, rendered the 
pious seduction of importance. The legions of 
Gaul devoted themselves to the faith as well as 
the fortunes of Julian, and assisted with fervent 
devotion and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices 
which were repeatedly offered of whole heca* 
tombs of oxen. 

The restoration of the ancient temjile of Je- 
msalem, attracted the ambitious mind of the 
emperor ; who, in his enmity to Christianity, 



* His cruel treatment of Athanasius, a name which will 
ever be associated with orthodoxy, reflec's disgrace on 
the philosophical character of Julian. 
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lattered himself, that the completion of the un» 
dertaking would be, at least, to furnish a spe- 
cious argument against the faith of prophecy, 
and the truth of revelation. To accomplish his 
design, he employed one of his ablest generals, 
named Alypius ; and ordered the governor of 
Palestine to lend his most strenuous support m 
restoring the work of Solomon to its pristine 
beauty. 

The Jews too^ in hopes of obtaining a per- 
manent settlement in the country that was still 
dear to them, flocked together from every part 
of the empire, and contributed both their for- 
tune and their labour, to accelerate the wished- 
for event ; but neither the power of a great 
monarch, the resources of an empire, nor the 
enthusiasm of a whole people, could effectuate 
the purpose. Contemporary writers record the 
preter-natural obstacles which continually in- 
terrupted, and at last put an end to the work ; 
and Ammianus Marcellinus in particular asserts, 
^* That horrible balls of fire breaking out from 
**the foundations, with frequent and reiterated 
'< attacks, rendered the place, from time to 
<< time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
'* workmen ; and the victorious element con- 
** tinning in this manner obstinately and reso- 
*' lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to. a dis- 
*' stance, the. undertaking was entirely aban-^ 
«doned.!' 

Julian having settled the internal policy of the 
empire, and being possessed of the full powers 
both of body and mind, was desirous to signalize 
his reign by some.splendid military achievements. 
Sapor presented an object worthy of his arms, 
md there£ire he determined to chastise this 
D 3- 
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haughty Persiani who had so tong braved the 
power and majesty of Rome. 

Accordingly, a considerable army was levied 
A. D. *"^ ^^ generals appointed, with which 
562. Julian set out from Constantinople ; and 
marching through Asia Minor, reached 
Andoch, a city with whose effeminate amuse- 
ments and licentious manners the emperor was 
soon disgusted, as the inhabitants were with the 
austerity of his behaviour. The Syrian Greeks 
even ventured to turn his person and pursuits 
into ridicule, and the streets resounded with 
songs and libels against the stoical apostate. 
Julian, however, with great good humour, ia 
return composed an ironical confession of his 
own faults, and a severe invective against the 
effeminate mannere of Antioch ; a performance 
which still remains, at once a monument of the 
wit, resentment, humanity, and indiscretion, of 
the emperor. 

At this town, as well as others which he passed 
through in the Persian expedition, Julian prac- 
tised a variety of superstitious rites to propitiate 
the gods, and to discover the issue of the war. 
For this latter puq^ose, it is said, that he barba- 
rously sacrificed young maidens, in order to con- 
sult their palpitating entrails ; a crime so detest- 
able, that it is difficult to believe the fact* It is 
certain, however, that he made offerings, and 
burnt incense to the sun^ moon, and all the 
planets ; to the olympian and to the infernal 
gods. 

But, while he thus sought support from super- 
natural rneans, he seems to have neglected those 
which were obvious and ready for forwarding 
hts arms. With an ill-judged haughtiness, he 
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rejecled the offer made by the Safaceiis, to 
march in conjunction with him agahi«t the Per- 
sians* " The Romans,** said he, ^ ought to 
** succour their allies ; but of their assistance 
^ they do not stand in tteed :" and when they 
asked a gratification which his predecessors had 
paid them, he added, ^' that a wai4ike prince 
^ had ilnon and not gold to bestow." On thib 
the offended Saracens immediately joined the 
enemy, to whom they proved highly serviceablew 

The expressions he used to Arsaces, king of An 
menia, who was a Christian, are still more oflensire* 
Finding that he had neglected his orders to join 
his generals and begin the war, he concluded a 
threatenuig letter to that prince, in the subsequent 
blasphemous terms: " And the God whom you*, 
<< adore shall not be able to protect you from 
" the eflects of my indignation.** If we com« 
pare the wisdom of the measures which JuliaA* 
pursued in former wars with his improvidence 
and rashness in this, it will be difficult to assign 
a cause for the contrast. No sooner was he with- 
in the Persian territories, than he caused the 
bridge which divided the two states to be broken 
downy in order to convince his soldiers, that 
their safety depended solely on their courage^ 
and that death or victory awaited them. 

After various skirmishes, sieges, and toilsome 
marches, frequently made in opposition to the op*, 
nion of his best officers, he turned from tht 
banks of the Tigris, where his fleet could suppljr 
provisions ; and with a singular infatuation caused 
the ships to be burnt, lest they shouki faU into 
the hands of his enemies during his absence* 

Trusting to the guides of the country, who 
had promised to conduct hire by a ^ort and caajr 
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.route) he set out with his army ; but the firei 
which w^ to consume the fleet, had scarcely 
begun to blaze, before the guides were discovered 
to be tr^tors to his cause* In vain did the Ro* 
mans now attempt to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion; the whole fleet was destroyed in spite of 
their exertions. Julian hastened, as the only al- 
ternative, to meet the enemy ; who, on their 
^rt, advanced, but were beaten. They fled> 
and the imperial army pursuing them, soon 
found themselves in a ruined and desert country, . 
from which it was impossible to draw subsistence. 
Still, however, they pressed on, hopinj^ to ar- 
rive in more. fertile regions ; but the further they 
advanced the more melancholy was their pros- 
pect ; while the Persians incessantly harassed 
their march, and thousands perished by drought; 
In this dilemma, the mind of Julian was agi- 
tated to such a degree, that, like Brutus in the 
fields of Philippi, he fancied that spectres ap- 
peared before him. A fiery- meteor, which shot 
athwart the sky and vanished from his sight, con- 
vinced him that he had seen the menacing coun- 
tenance of the gpd of war- The Tuscan aus- 
l^ces. warned him to abstain from action ; but 
superstition giving way to reason, or rather the 
necessity of the case, the emperor pursued his 
march through a mountainous country, the hills 
of which had been secretly occupied by the Per- 
8ians» An . alarm that his rear was suddenly at- 
tacked, brought back the astonished emperor. 
Without his cuirass,, and defended only by a 
shield which he had snatched from a soldier, . he 
hastened with a sufficient detachment to. repel the 
enemy. A similar danger recalled him to the 
front; and at the same inatant the centre claim- 
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ed his presence and assistance. The Persians 
fled : and Julian, eager in the pursuit, was ex« 
posed to a shower of missile weapons. A jave- 
Kn, after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced 
the ribs, and stuck with its point in his liver. 
He fell senseless from his horse, and was borne 
to his tent. As the blood flowed copiously from 
the wound, it is said that he caught some of it 
in his hand, and sprinkling it toward the sun, 
exclaimed, " O Galilean, thou hast conquered '.*• 
If this act really took place, it seems to imply a 
meditated defiance of Heaven : and that it was 
his resolution to extirpate the christian religioOi 
had he returned victorious ; a design which has 
certainly been ascribed to this apostate by con- 
temporary writers. 

A fler the first dressing of his wound, Julian 
was anxious to return to the combat, but he was 
too much exhausted to allow this. On the second 
dressing, it was declared mortal. He resigned 
himself with courage to his fate ; convinced, to 
use his own expression at this awful moment, 
**that he who is attached to life, when it is nc- 
'* cessary to die, is as weak as he who would 
** die, when it is necessary to live." He declined 
naming any successor. ** I shall cautiously re- 
** frain," said he, " from any word that may^ 
" tend to influence your suffrages in the election 
** of an emperor : my choice might be impru- 
" dent ; and if it should not be ratified by the 
" consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
** person whom I should recommend.— I shall 
" only, therefore, as a good citizen, express mV 
•* hopes, that the Romans may be blessed with 
*' the government of a virtuous sovereign.** 

His wound, from the exertion he made tot 
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ispeak, began to bleed afresh: he called for a 

^ J) draught of cold wrater ; and soon after 

363. expired, In the thirty-second year of his 

age, after a short reign of one year and 

eight months^ from the death, of Constantius. 

The character of Julian has been pourtrayed 
in very diflFerent colours. By infidels it has ever 
been exalted to the highest pitch of perfection ; 
while the christian writers have thrown a dark 
shade even aver those virtues which he really 
seems to have possessed. In fact, he appears ta 
have been a compound of good and bad qua- 
lities I but it was probably fortunate for the 
world that the latter had not time to develope 
their full malignity. 

The death of Julian, in whom the race of 
Constantius ChlcMTUs became extinct, left the 
empire >vithout a master and without an heir*. 
The situation of a famished army» encompassed 
l^y a host of barbarians, shortened the moments 
of grief and deliberation ; and after the remains 
of the emperor were decently embalmed, in 
order to be interred at Tarsus, the various of- 
ficers of the army were, summoned to assist in a 
military senate. The merits of. Sallust were 
vinanimously allowed ;. but the venerable prafectj^ 
alleging his infirmities) strenuously declined 
the purple* While they debated, a few voices 
saluted Jovian, tlieu in no higher rank than first 
domestick, with the titles of emperor juid Au* 
gustus: the acclamation was repeated by the 
guards ; and the new prince, astonished at his 
fortune, was invested with the imperial oma> 
ments, and received tlie oath of fidelity fix)m. 
the generals.. 

The first order of the new emperor, who bad, 
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sQptKHled ^th credit the character of a Christian 
and a soldier, was to prosecute the mtended 
inarch ; but the news of the death of Julian 
having revived the confidence of Sapor, he threw 
the rear guard into disorder, and with difficulty 
they reached the city of Dora. The Tigris was 
still on their left ; and after several ineffectual 
efforts, the army was compelled to relinquish its 
design of passing that rapid stream* Their dis- 
tress was hourly augmented by the pressure of 
famine, and the increasing numbers of the ene« 
my ; when the sound of peace, though concluded 
on the most disgraceftil terms, once more in- 
spired hope into the dejected Romans. The 
cession of five provinces and of some important 
cities, purchased the deliverance of the emperor 
and his array, from the forlorn situation to which 
they had been reduced. 

The faith of Jo^an was announced to the 
people, by his displaying the banners of the cross 
at the head of his legions, in their fatiguing re- 
turn towards Constantinople. The edicts of Ju- 
lian were abolished ; and the attachment of the 
emperor to the orthodox belief, was declared by 
the reverence he expressed for the virtues of the 
great Athanasius* This persecuted prelate was 
again seated on the archiepiscopal throne ; and 
every part of the emperor's conduct showed his 
religion untinctured with bigotry ; and his be- 
nevolence of intention, which alike regarded all 
his subjects, whatever principles they professed. 

Impatient to occupy the palace of Constan- 
tinople, Jovian had rapidly advanced as far as 
Dadastana, a town lying between Ancyra and 
Nice ; while his wife with an imperial tredn was 
hastening to meet him. She brought with her^ 
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their in&nt son Veronianus ; and the moment of 
iembracing her husband seemed at hand, whenj 
like a stroke of thunder, it was announced to 
her that he was no more. Having indulged 
rather freely at supper, he retired to rest ; and 
next morning was found dead in his bed. Va* 
rious causes are assigned for his sudden exit ; 
the quantity of wine,— the quality of the m^sh- 
rooms he had eaten,— .the vapour of charcoal,— 
the smell of fresh lime, — have all been insisted 
on ; but little inquiiy was made at the time, 
from whence it may be inferred that some one 
was interested in the concealment. His corpse 
was carried to Constantinople ; and the pomp 
prepared for his entrance was changed to the so-* 
lemnities of his funeral, after reigning somewhat 
leas than twelve months. 
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T/ie Reigns of Valentiman and ValenSi dratiany 
Falentiman the Second^ and Theodoeiusm 

F\R ten days after the death of Jovian, the 
Roman world remained without a master. 
At last, after several candidates had been pro- 
posed and rejected, the suffrages of the electors 
were united in favour of VaJentinian, the son of 
Gratian. His father, from an obscure situation^ 
had lisen to the higlyest commands of Africa 
and Britain ; and the ^n had on every occasion 
displayed a manly Spirit, and a vigorous mind. 
In his pei*son he was tall, in his countenance 
dignified; and his general habits, which all 
sprung from virtue, had acquired him the es- 
teem and respect of the army. He professed 
the christian faith, and was now in the forty- 
third year of his age. 

Valentinian being thus raised to the 
purple with universal acclamation, was "^jP' 
next called upon, with some degree of pe- 
remptory rudeness, to appoint a colleague* His 
intrepid looks amid the armed multitude, and 
his words, bespoke a sense of his own dignity* 
<* The choice of an associate," he observed, 
*' requires deliberation ; that shall be my care \ 
^ let your conduct be dutiful and consistent. 
^ Hedre to your quarters ; refresh your minds 
*^ and bodies ; and expect the customary dona- 
^ tion on the accession of an emperor." Soon 
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after Valentinian, having consulted the assembly 
of the chiefs, bestowed the title of Augustus on 
his brother Vakns ; and occasioned the final se- 
paration of the Western and Eastern empire, by 
assigning his colleague the prefecture of the East, 
with the capital of Constantinople, while he re- 
tained lllyricuni, Italy, and Gaul, and fixed his 
court at Milan. 

-At this juncture, the barbarians were pressing 
on the frontiers of the Roman empire in all 
quarters, and gradually pushing their inroads to 
the very centre. The Germans attacked Gaul 
and Rha^tia ; the Sarmatians and Quadi over-ran 
Pannonia; the Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Atta- 
cottis, invaded Britsun; the Asturians, Spain; 
and the Moors, Africa. 

It required all the biavery and conduct of Va- 
lentinian, and all the skill of his generals, to 
make head against so many powerfid nations. 
Jovian, however, was considered as the scourg« 
bf the Germans, as Theodosius was of the Ptcts. 
The son of the latter was equally renowned in 
arms ; and these commanders were no less dis- 
tinguished for the vigour with which they carried 
on war, than for the good faith with which they 
observed treaties when once made. Some of 
the other generals of Valentinian were, perhaps, 
more politick though less sincere. Considering 
that thty had only barbarians to deal with, they 
thought it no disgrace to take advantage of them 
in the interpretation of [treaties, or to sacrifice 
truth and justice to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the empire. 

A Germao monarch was very nearly trapanned 
by the empeipr himself, and only escaped the 
snare that was laid fiijr him by a precipitate flight. 
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The Saxons, les^ fortunate) after beating one of 
Valentinian's generals, were afterwards surround* . 
ed, and unsuspectingly cut in pieces* This de- 
testable treachery would )iave left a stigma on 
the character of the most barbarous nations, and 
ill accorded with the generous spirit and high 
sense of honour that ever, distinguished the Row 
man people* 

At this period, indeed, corruption had risen to 
its height, and truth and honesty shrunk abash*« 
ed. A^alentinian was severe in punishing those 
ministers that abused his confidence, yet no ons 
was ever more frequently deceived. At last be 
knew not whom to trust, in such a degenerate 
state of manners. Complaints of the most se-< 
nous nature having been preferred against Ro- 
manus, the governor of Africa, and a person 
of great influence at court, Valentiniaa deter- 
mined to probe the business* Accordingly, he 
deputed Palladius as commissioner, on account 
of bis charapter for probity;, yet the governor 
found means by intrigue., to destroy the inde- 
pendence of his censor's report, and to keep bimi 
from publishing the irregularities which he had 
discovered* With consummate art, he engaged 
the ofiipers to whom Palladius distributed their 
pay to make him presents, under colour of the 
respect which they owed to a man who was in 
such high favour with the emperor* The com- 
missioner accepted the money, and then pro* 
ceeded to examine every thing with attention, 
and found the province to be in a deplorable 
condition, as it had been described by the accus* 
ers of Romanus. 

Palladius having informed himself of the truth 
ef.af^irs, reproadied the governor >^ith his con*' 
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duct in die administration of the province, an<i 
avowed His resolution to make a report to the 
emperor according to the truth. « You are at 
*^ liberty 90 to do/' said the insolent Romanus ; 
<* but neither shaU I coticeal from our common 
*•* master your facility in receiving presents, and 
*< the use you make of the trust which he re- 
/ poses in you." The conscience of Paltadius 
was touched, and dreading the indignant justice 
of the emperor, entered into an accommodation 
with the governor, and promised a favourable 
report. The unfortunate Africans, in consequence, 
were sacrificed ; and the complainants, by alter- 
nately employing promises and threats, were ca- 
joled into a retraction of what they had alleged 
against Romanus, without foreseeing the dan« 
ger to which they exposed themselves. VAtert- 
tinian being thus deceived by the false repre- 
sentadons of Palladius, which were further cor< 
poborated by the accusers recalling their chargesi 
ordered tlie supposed defamers of his governor 
to lose their tongues, and even some of them to 
suffer death. 

But though craft and avarice characterized the 
ministers of Valentinian in general, there were* 
some splendid instances of a contrary conduct 
among them. The sincerity of Iphicles may 
well conti*ast with the duplicity of Palladius, which 
has just been mentioned* This man being dele- 
gated by the Epirots, to thank the emperor for 
the upright government of Probus, who presided 
over their province ; and Valentinian, suspecting 
that these thanks wero the result of entreaty, or 
extorted by threats, said to Iphicles, " Are you 
** i^ally and truly charged by your countrymen 
" to give me thanks ?" The reply, though con- 
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sonant to truth, would have done honour to the! 
dexterity of a modern Jesuit- "They undoubt- 
^ edly gave me in charge to come and express 
*' their gratitude to you ; but when I received the 
** commission, their eyes were filled with tears.** 

Valenttnian, though often duped, took tlie most 
sedulous pains to discover the truth, and with \m- 
relenting severity punished every deviation in 
others from their duty. His wife Severs, who 
had unjustly. acquired an estate, he first obliged 
to restore it, and then repudiated her for the (suit. 
He exhibited many examples of torture, and even • 
burning alive unfaithful officers ; and yet the pu- 
.nishments he infiicted seldom operated as a warn- 
ing on others. 

Indeed he was so much the slave of self^on^ 
ceit, and entertained such a high idea of his sa« 
gacity and talents, that it was probably con- 
sidered as meritorious to deceive him* No one 
dared advise for fear of offending him : he wot 
easily provoked ; and his anger, when once ex- 
cited, was little short of madness. When his 
ministers, however, saw him giving way to his 
passion, they took care to pretend having just re- 
ceived intelligence that some province was me- 
naced by the barbarians^ on which he became 
perfectly tractable : and throughout his whole 
reign indeed he was fiiUy employed in repress- 
ing the incursions of the numerous enemies that 
environed his division of the empire*, and in 
giving energy to the feeble councils of Valens. 
The Quadi were the last objects of his enmity. 

• The five great theatfes of the war were Germany, 
Britain, Africa, the Danube, and the East, in all which 
Valentinian took an active part, either personally or by . 
liie senerais. 

E3- 
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These having provoked him beyond all sufftrance 
or forgiveness, he reviled their ambassadors who 
had come to sue for mercy, in language at once 
gross and intemperate ; but while he was sti^ning 
his voice, and the violence of his gestm'es express- 
Id the agitation of his soul, he burst a blood-ves- 
sel, and fell speechless into the arms of his attend-^ 
ants. He died at the age of fifty-five> 
Ar?* ^^^^^ having reigned twelve years ; and 
' left his throne to his son Gratian, whom 
he had invested with the purple from his earfies^ 
youth. The stem temper of Valentinian gene- 
rally rendered him insensible to the dictates of 
humanity : he considered clemency as a weak« 
ness, and severity aa a virtue. Yet he was not 
without bright parts in his character. In an age 
of religious contention, his wise and moderate ad- 
ministration contributed to soften the manners^ 
and abate the prejudices of religious factions.. 

But to return to Valens. In the second year 
of thjs prince's reign, a competitor arose, in the 
persoh^ of Procopius, a kinsman of Julian. A 
rumour prevailed, that he had been invested 
with the imperial purple by the Apostate, before 
the altar of the Moon at Carrhs ; and certain it 
was, he had some pretensions, either natural or 
delegated, to the empire. On the election of 
Jovian he was removed to a distance, by being 
appointed to conduct the corpse of Julian to 
Tarsus, and to superintend the celebration of hia 
obsequies. When the ceremony was concluded, 
Procopius withdrew himself from the eyes of the 
publick, and all endeavours to discover his retreat 
proved ineffectual. In fact, he had concealed 
himself with a friend in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople^ which he occasionally entered in disguisei 
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in order to obsetv^ the dispmitioa of nren's^ 
minds, in regard to the. reigning prince* 

Finding, after ^ome time, that the. character 
of Valens was despised, and himself absent iii' 
Sjria, busied with, his preparations against the 
Goths ; Procopius, clothed in a purple vest, ap- 
peared, as if he had risen from the dead, in the 
midst of Constandnople. The soldiers received 
liim with shovtts of joy and vows of fidelity: the 
malcontents fiocked to his standard ; the magis- 
trates were seized ;. the piisons and arsenals broke 
open ; and, in the space of a £sw hours, Fmco- 
|uus became master of the imperial eitjr. The 
Gothick princes gladly contracted an alliance 
witK him ; and several cities and provinces either 
volnntarily acknowledged, the dominion of the 
usurper, or submitted to< the force of his arms. 
The' countenance and support of Faustina, widow 
of the emperor Constantius, added. dignity to his 
claims ; and the princess Ccaistantia, scarcely five 
years old, being shown to the army, they una* 
nimously swore that they would protect the 
royal infant with the kst drop of their blood. 

Valens was at Gssarea when he first received 
intelligence of this rebellion. Despairing of his 
fortune on account of the external, foes he had at 
•the same time to. combat, he proposed to nego* 
ciate with the usurper, and abdicate the purple* 
From this design he was dissuaded by his mi^ 
nisters* The prefect Sallust, who had been dis- 
placed, was again restored to his authority ; and 
the affections of the people being in some mea- 
sure conciliated by this appointment, the soldiers 
of Proo^ius began to desert his standard, as. 
rapidly aathey had> joined it* In two successive 
«ngagemei>ts at Thyatuuand Nacosia, the kma* 
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man of Julian was betrayed by histroops^ and 
after wandering some time among the woods, he 
was taken up, and carried bound to the emperor, 
who caused hhn to be decapitated.^ 

Had Valens only exerted himself to defend ' 
the power with which he was legitimately in- 
vested against all opponents, he might have ap- 
peared respectable, if not praise-worthy ; but 
his cruel absurdity in > attempting to fetter the 
consciences of men, and tormenting his subjects 
for their opinions, deserves our execration. A 
zealous Arian himself, he inveterately persecuted 
the orthodox ; -against whom he thougiit .dis'- 
grace, exclusion from- officesj and spoliations of 
property, and even exile, insufficient; but also 
employed tortures and death. Eighty eccle- 
siasticks deputed by the clergy of Constantinople, 
to complain of having an Anan bishop placed 
over them by the. emperor, were ordered to be 
put to death. The prxfect, however, fearing lest 
«uch an execution should excite commotions, put 
them on board a vessel, which being carried to a 
sufficient distance from the shore by the ministers 
of his vengeance, was cruelly set on fire, and 
consumed ; the assassina escaping in a boat. 

With all the superstitious prejudices of a little 
mind, the attention of Valens was. equally di^ 
rected to. divines, to sorcerers and astrologers^ 
deliverers of oracles, fortune-tellers, and the de- 
ceivers and deceived of every kind. Every book 
containing circles or. lines, figures of animals, or 
delineations of the human body, was held to be 
the abominable collections of a diabolical science, 
and an instrument of sorcery, deserving, to be 
committed to the flames. These were sought 
for with the most vexatious industry and per- 
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Beyering diligence ; and the most sacred retire- 
ments of domestick life were ransacked for their 
discovery. Unhappy were those in whose pos» 
session such manuscripts were foandj which 
though there only by chance, broi^ht on the pos- 
sessor the same punishment, as if they had been 
applied to forbidden arts. Examples exist of 
this notorious injustice, and even of the iniquity 
of inqiusitors, who multiplied the number of the 
guilty, by concealing interdicted books in places 
fFom whence they might easily be drawn, to ob- 
tain the stipulated reiv^rd. 

Indeed, every thing which appeared to bear 
any relation to magick was reputed a crime ; and 
it was no diSicult matter for malicious ingenuity 
to torture the most innocent actions and appcar^ 
ances into suspicion of guilt* Festus, the pro- 
consul of Asia, exerted his abilities in such die* 
coverie^. He put the philosophef Caeranius to 
death, merely for having, in a letter to his wife; 
made use of a term employed itr sorcery. A 
woman, by certain words, cured the pro-consal's 
daughter of a fever, and was fewardttd by b0ing 
condemned to death as an infernal ^ent« A 
young man ha^ng touched the marblt of a t^h 
with the fingers of both his hands, and then ap^ 
plied them successively to his chest, pmnouncing 
the four vowels^ as a charm against a complaint 
in his stomach, was immediately executed as a 
sorcerer and magician. Such were the barba* 
rities exercised by the ministers of the supersti* 
tious Valens ; but as it has been judiciously ob^ 
served, " if the emperor looked upon magtck as 
<^ a vain science, he ought not to have been alarm* 
*' ed at it : but if on the contrary, he had any 
*^ faith in itx he ought to have allowed it ; since 
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^ ther execution of what is foretold depended not 
" upon him*" This reflection peculiarly applies 
to a prediction relative to himself The em- 
peror, on being informed that some person havingf 
consulted an oracle to know who was to be his 
successor, and was told that his name began 
with Tlkeod^ ordered all the bearers of those fatal 
letters to be massacred. The persecution fell 
heaviest on the pagan philosophers, who had ex- 
tremely increased under Julian the apostate, and 
who constituted a kind of religious society in 
which polytheism was professed. 

Theiigorous statutes he passed on other mat- 
ters of morals and police, and the still greater* 
severity with which they were carried into exe-» 
cution^ excited a general detestation against 
Valei^ ; and the last time he left Constantinopler 
its inhaUtants sw^re he should never re-enter that . 
dty and find- them there. "May Valens be^ 
*^ burnt alive 1" became a common imprecatkn^, 
against him ; and the curse proved ptophetick. 

During the whole reign of Valens, he had 
carried on war with tb^ Gothi^'; ^ and/these people^- 
Ibough repeatedly beaten and admitted to termst 
wewt too numerous to be quiet, and had too 
many enemies not t^ pant for revenge. Having 
been expelled from their possessions along the 
mouths of the Boiyethenesand Niester, and 
impelled forwards by the Huns, a barbarous na- 
tion from the north-west of Asia, they presented 
themselves on the banks of the Danube, to the 
number^of two hundred thousand men, earnestly 
eatreating the Romans to grant them a passage, 
ai)d receive them into the empire. Valens im- 
prydently gave them settlements in Thrace j 
but »oon ^ter.keiog irritsited with b$td usages 
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and, being joined by the Huns and Aluns, once 
more prqiared to take the field. 

During these distractions in the East) the em- 
peror Gratian, who had mounted the throne of 
the West on the death of his father, and had his 
infant brother Vakntinian associated with him^ 
was engaged in a smous and bloody contest 
with the ^emanni. The intelligence thatt Gra- 
tian intended to lead his forces to the assistance 
of his uncle Valens^ pointed out to the turbulent 
Alemanni the moment of successful inyaskm. 
They passed the Rhine on the ice, amounting to 
forty thousand men ; and the youthful emperor 
having collected his forces, marched agamst them, 
accompanied by the experitficed Namenus, and 
Mellobaudesy who united in his person the cha- 
racters of count of the domesticks and king of 
the Franks. In the |4ains 'of Alsace, the well* 
practised evolutions of the Romans triumphed 
over the valour of the Alemanni, five thousand 
of whom^ after the death of their king, j^ p^ 
escaped into the woods and mountains. 387.*' 
The emperor pursued the enemy into their 
own country, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. - Gratian, though then only nineteen years 
of age, gave such an earnest of courage and con- 
duct, that he inspired his subjects with the firm 
hopes of a long and auspicious reign. 

While Gratian was thus receiving tlie homage 
and applause of his subjects, Valens, as we have 
already seen, .was detested by lus people, and 
surrounded by enemies. At last he was urged by 
the cla^Tiours of the multitude to match against 
the barbarians whom he had incautiously ad- 
mitted into his dominions. The turtKdence of 
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tbe citizens eonspired with tlie rashness at Va^ 
lens to hasten the downfal of the Roman empire. 
Some of the generals of the emperor having ob* 
tained partial victories over the Goths, and 
abundance of spoil, Valens now determined to 
Bhare in the glory of their victories, and with a 
numerous army advanced to Adnanople* 

The imperial camp was pitched under the 
walls of that city, and a council assembled to 
decide the fate of the emperor and the empire* 
The obsequious eloquence of those prevailed, 
who represented] every doubt of victory as un- 
worthy the majesty of the Roman monarch ; 
«Qd though certain intelligence was brought that 
Gratian was advancing by hasty marches, at the 
head of his victorious legions, to insure, by his 
junction, the success of the Gothick war, the evil 
genius- of Valens, reinforced by the insidious 
advice of hb lieutenants, pursued him ; and he 
rushed with a blind impetuosity on death and 
destruction. 

Leaving his baggage and military treasure 
under a strong guard, the emperor marched 
from Adnanople to attack the Goths, who were 
encamped^about twelve miles distant. By some 
mistake, the right wing arrived in sight of the 
enemy a considerable time before the left ; and 
the soldiers of the latter, in endeavouring to 
qiucken their pace, were thrown into unavoid- 
i^le concision. The treachery of Fritigem, one 
of the emperor's lieutenants, forwarded the sue* 
cess of his countrym^i the Goths ; and in a short 
time the Imperial cavalry fled before the Gothick 
squadrons, wliile the Roman infantry, abandoned 
^ jj and surrounded on every side, was broken 
^YS, and cut to pieces. Valens, wounded and 
deserted by his guards^ is said to havo^ 



beeii i^nioved from the field 6f bttttle bf A fcjt 
&ithfiil adherents to a neighbouiing cottages 
^tch, white they endeavoured to dress has wound) 
Mna^ siftt on fii^ by the enemy, and m it was conl. 
sumed the emperor of the East. A boy, whd 
escaped fnHh a WinddW, alone survived to inform 
the barbfttitos of the inestimable prize they had 
lost by their i^sh dotifiagratidn* 

In .this unfortunate battle, besides the empe- 
W)f , two generals^ twb grea^ officers bf the palace^ 
t^itty-five tribunes, and two thirds of the Roman 
array, perri§hed.r The remainder wa« only saved 
by ttfe apptoitch of the night, and the calm cou- 
tB.%e of VlcUyr and Ri<ihomei*, amidst the gene^^ 
ral cdnstetfiatl^nw 

Th'd pride of th6 Goth> Was elated by their 
irk^toi^, btit Cheil- avarice was disappointed by 
the obstinate resistance of Adrieinopie, in which 
the greatest part of the iifnperial weakh had been 
secured. At length, railing the siege, they 
poured into the subufbs of Constanlinc^e | 
flSid wlule they gased with admiration on tht 
ifftperial capital of theEdiSt, a party 6f Saraeena^ 
in the Roman pay, rushing from one of the gates, 
put them to the rbut^ The Gbtha retiring, pos- 
sessed themsefves of the narrow pass oi Sutdt 
in the defiles of Mount Haemus, whenee ^ey 
gradually; spread thetosdves as far aithe oon&ies 
of Italy* and the Adriatick s^ 

On th6 first reception of these barbarians int<< 
the empire, tiWir soni had been distributed 
thi^ough the* cities bf the eaftt. Those youtht 
IKVincing a- disposition, oti the death of Valens, to^ 
deliver then^ivedf frotti bondage, became th^ 
victims' of an indSscrihiinate slaughter in every^ 
place Wher6 they resided ; and by this brUel po* 



Itcy the eastern empire was delirered from their 

machinations. 

, By the death of Valensj Gratian, exclusive of 
his share of the west, found himself possessed of 
the whole eastern empire ; a burthen which his 
modesty taught him he was unable to bei^r, un- 
assisted and alone. Indeed, from the descrip- 
tion given us of the miserable state of the. empire . 
at this time, by contemporaiy authoi*s,.it is evi- 
dent that a youth of twenty, and a child of ten 
years of age, must be incompetent to manage 
so mighty a machine, composed of such jarring 
■and discoi'dant elements. " The whole country," 
say they>. ^^ from Constantinople to the Italian 
Alps is wet with Roman blood. Scythia, Thrace^ 
Macedonia, Dardania, Dacia, Thessaly, Achaia, 
Epiri, Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Gaul, swarm 
with Goths, Sarmatians, Quadl, Huns, Vandals, 
Franks, Germans, and Marcomans* Nothing 
has escaped their rapacity ; all ranks and ages 
have suffered from their fury. How many emi- 
nent persons of eitheir sex, how many consecrated 
virgins, have undergone tl^e most dreadful hard- 
ships as the preludes only of a hard captivity ! 
Bishops have been massacred with their clex^y i 
churches destroyed, and the most beautiful coun- 
tries covered with ashes." 
, To aggravate those calamities, the Roman 
army, on the defeat of Valens, had irf one day 
lost its bravest officers, and best-tried soldiers ; 
while the enemy had gained additional confi- 
dence, and were, inspired with fresh vigour to 
dare and to endure* Gratian, however, having 
gathered the wrecks of the forces to^jether, 
united them with his own untouched legions, and 
thus opposed a barrier against the fiuther pro- 
gress of the barbarians. 
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But ail his valour and all his activity vrould 
probably have been in vain, had he not been 
assisted by TheodosiuS) afterwards called The 
Great, whom he prevailed on to become y^ ^^ 
his associate in the honours and toils of 579. 
empire. It seems indeed that Gratian 
in this choice was willing to atone, in the person 
of the son, for the hijustice suffered by Theo- 
dosius, the father, three years before. This il- 
lustrious general, after having subdued Britam, 
and by his victorious arms restored peace to 
Africa^ perished on a scaffold at Carthage, a 
victim to his envious calumniators, who, undev 
fidse accusations, had practised on the inexpe- 
rience of the young emperor, and extorted a sen* 
tence of condemnation from him against one of 
bis best fiwids. Theodosiu^ the younger, after 
his father's catastrophe, retired to. Spain, where 
he lived in obscurity, at the time Gratian sum- 
moned him to share the throne of the East. It 
appears, that he was reluctantly drawn from the 
tranquil scenes of private life ; but having once 
assumed the reins of empire, he managed them 
with energy and decision. Gratian having 
placed them in such able hands, returned to^ 
#ards the west, satisfied with his original go- 
vernment, but sent his brother Valentinian 16 
Milan, under the guidance of his mother 
Justina. 

Under these emperors, religion was cherished, 
and its ministers obtained a very powerful in- 
fluence in the state. Unfortunately, however, 
for the peace of mankind, and the credit of 
Christianity, both the princes and the ecde- 
siasticka were divided in their opinions. At the 
omrt of Gratian the Catholicks prevailed ; at that 
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of Valentiniany a violent Ananisra ; and in the 
fast) the dfspartVnent of Theodosius, the oppos- 
ing Beets were numerous : but the orthodoxy of 
the emperor during his rdgn^ absorbed the 
whole of them. Indeed, to him belongs the 
glory of subduing the arian heresy, and abo* 
Ushing the worship of idols in the Roman world* 
The orthodox faith of Theodosius was confirmed 
by an argument adapted to the meanest capa« 
city* He had conferred the title of Augustus on 
his eldest son, Arcadius; and the two princes 
were seated on a tlirone to receive the homage of 
^ir subjects* Amphilochius, bishop of Icenium j 
approached Theodosias with revecence, but ac» 
costejd his son with fiuniliarity. The indignant 
monarch gave ocders that the nisttck pcelata 
8bQUfdt>e instamiy drmni nioiiff iiiftprc&fi;;c^; but 
while the guards wene thrusting him out, the dex* 
teiouslpolemick exclaimed, ^^Such is the ti\^at* 
^ ment, O emperor I yfin<^ the king of heaven ha« 
^ pn^red for those impious men who affecl t* 
f^ worship &e Father, but refuse to acknowledge 
f^the etpial majesty of his divine Son l^' Tiieo* 
dosiua immediately emhi^ced the bishop, and 
having by a solemn edict pcoclaimed his own 
faith, branded all who dissented from it with 
the appellation of hereticks* A council at Con- 
ataotiopple completed the theological system of 
Nice, and the edicts of the emperor denounced 
the severest penalties against all gainsayera : but 
these penal edicts were sehlom enforced : Thec^ 
4os>ius was too much a Christian to embnte bis 
l)anda in the blood of lus subjects, on account of 
their religious principles. 

Before we resume the narrative of civil taai 
military event^y it seems proper to observe, that. 



«bout thm period first appeared those henhils or 
anchorets, the foreninaers of the monks, whoie 
Uves and ftinetions varied, according to the times 
In which they lired. 

These anchorets, panting with an earnest de> 
aire to attain perfection, retired' into places re- 
mote from the dangerous temptations and cor» 
ruptions of citieB, and thus proyed that thef 
thought their virtue was vuinen^e* More 
studious .to avoid evtl than to do good, thef 
confined themselves to isolated regions, and a^ 
lowed themselves no intercourse with their fellow- 
jnen heyond what the strictest necessity required^ 
The caverns of the Thebaic in Egypt received 
many of these ^ others fixed on spots less drearyv 
er united in commiMiities^ encouragaog each 
other to virtue, hy the force of reciprocal exA 
luaople, and lived under a common governor of 
fiheir own election^ 

Of this latter description seem to have been 
those who led a recluse life: in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, Antioch, and other large cities. 
Separated by vokHitary sednmn from societyf 
the duties which called them to the participation, 
of the holy mysteries of religion in publick, kept 
up a communication between them and the peo^ 
pie*. From their exemplary life, it was natural 
to suppose • they ^oiild be looked up to by the 
vulgar with awe and veneration ; and to g^ve 
currency to any opmion, it was necessary to gain* 
over the chiefs of these recluses, who thus be» 
came ibrmidftble inatnunents, either, for or againait 
the goveniment. 

Whilst the bishops and other subordinate mi« 
nisters of religion, used persuasion toKl exhorta* 
tion. against idolatry, the emperors and gpvemorsv 
Fa 
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in tMr cdicto i^aMcl nqt th» severer ones of pgot- 
Inbition. In all places the use of sacnfice was 
Ibrt>idden9 tl\e consecmted prepeitf was oQnfis«> 
cated, and the hopes of the Pagans iveve extin- 
guished by the demolition of the tenplesy inany 
of which were the most beautifiil and sfriewiid 
inonaments of Grecian architectui^ Severe pci^ 
Ittkies proscribed the worshiI^ of any iramim|ilt 
^ol) and the majesty of Jupiter was degradtsd 
l^y a decree of the senate of Rome^ if ttie 
statues of the gods wene preserved, it was only 
by way of curioMty ; and the pavaphamalia of 
goddesses became the omameat of the Bomaa 
ladies* Such a revi^tion indeed took place in 
religion, that in a few yeara after tiie de^th of 
Theodpaus not a vestige of Polythebia was 
visible te the eye oS the le^skitor» 

The early fame of Gratian was equal to tiwit 
of the most celebrated princes* Before he had 
finished his twentieth yeai*, he had endeansd hhn^ 
self by his amiable disposition, afi&ble niantiers) 
courage, and Gonclact^ both to hie solditFs^ his 
Abends, and his people* The succeeding yevMi^ 
howeyer, of his reign umtemined, hi s€Mie de- 
gree, that reputation, the basis e^ which had 
beei^ bad with so much cave* While he a^te4 i^ 
the advice of the fsiithfql oeunsellore of his ftir 
therf he was a pattern for princes ; but whee 
tSme or accident had remov^ those, he became 
the diipe of less able, but more pKant, ministefs^ 
yvho fiaUered his errors, or even cpeated themA 
The guard of his person, was intrusled to the 
Alani, and he participated in the rude and inde^ 
corous amusemehts of the&e barbarians > while 
the disgraceful spectacle fittedf the legions wi«h 
grief and indigiiatioQ* 
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Tlie Mffoit«ff Maxifntus inQftelti toon chprids^ 
the &t8. of Gtfadnn. Tht» bold adveRtunr wm 
a. natxufs eS Spain ^ the eauntppmrn, tfic fiellow-. 
saldier^ and the rivBl of Tlieodosiua, wiwfle cii# 
t«t»a ke kad oegaid^d vnth eiMr]!^ and let^ot* 
ment* ^bo eventa of hk life bad kmf fiscd 
liiiiii in^ Brttaia ;. and 8onieaa)s that he had nia»» 
likd & daughter of ane •! t{i(i priticipal pevioM 
in CawnaFvoiishive. HaiweTep thia may be, tha 
aoVdieva ia cancavt wkk the pfovincii^ with ^ 
tua a whwar y but nnaniiDOus voica^ proeiaimad 
mm empeivr. He daalavea himself that be was 
eon^lkd to^ aasmae the irapctfal poif»ia ; b«t 
l^e -jnament that h^ had vieiabed hia allegianee, 
he extended his aanbitioa heycond Hhe lioiibs ef 
BaitaftK and pr^dtot^ reaalvad t& aaifcfipate the 
dasigna of Gvatian t ha invadad Gaut with a 
powai^ fleet and anajs chieiy^ cottipoaed <^ 
BntfNM *; and tiia aaMiwrs af CkatnM» Instead of 
^posingr lua mar€h, received^ liim with joyfbl 
acetamalionsd liach disgfusrhad the evnpero^ 
^fe9e» to htfr lagiQ[nar3r soldiery that hia standafd 
waa almost w»ise»8aBy deaerted-; and the un« 
hffff Gfatian fled towards L)iona with a feeble 
tfOM of thnee hmidised horae* He might still 
have Faached iir softlf' the ckominiona of his bn>- 
tlMT, had ha net been deceived b3^ the p^fid'footf 
pvotestalions^ e# tbe gevet^ior of lAio pFO¥ince^ 
M^ dalarjfad hia^ pragt>e» till Um general of the 
aavah^ of Maximua eaiye up ; when the empevoir 
af the Waat aia» delivepad io<» Ms handu, and 
mataBtly pol^ He dealfa^ after' a reijgfn- of eight 

*Thi^ 15 the first rccordcA itiyasion of the Contineait 
hj xhe nacttvos of thi^ iilan^ Itow man^p Ihta) onet hasr^ 
Ukaa-iriacrvitiQpl 
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yeltrs, in the tweiitf-fifth year off his agcr With 
him perished MeUobaudes^ lung of the Fnmks.* 

The rapid succesMoOf of events rendered it 
impoasil^ for Theodosiuft to prevent the catas* 
trophe of his bene&ctor ; and he had acarcdf 
time to concert his measures for revenging . the 
death of Gfatian, before an ambassador arrived 
from Maximus to justify his conduct^ and to 
ofier tenas of accommodation. The conditions 
proposed were in the h^h tone of an independent 
sovereign^ and not of an usurper* Meximus 
held out only the alternative of peace or war; 
and declared, that if his friendsh^and his claims 
were rejected, he was prepared, ta dispute ia 
battle tlie empire of the^worid» 

The voice of honour and of gratitude called 
aloud on Theodosius to retort defiance^ but his 
situation suggested milder counsels. The as^ 
aassin of Gratian possessed the most warlike 
provinces of the empire. The east wi^ ex^ 
hausted by the Gothick war ;: and the barbarians 
€^ the north menaced the very existence of the 
fioman name. These considerations induced 
The^osius to accept the alliance of the tyrant; 
but he stipulated that Maxiknus should content 
himself with the countries beycmd the Alps, and 
ihsX Valentinian, the. brother of Gratian, should 
be secured in the sovereignty of Italy^ Africa) 
and the western Illyiicum. This prince who 
was entirdy under the guidance of his mother. 
Justina, a zealous Arian and a. favourer of that 
heresy^ soon found himself embroiled with his 
catholick subjects, particularly with Ambrose^ 
archbishop of Milan* Msptimus, not ignorant 
of the rdigious squabbles which agitated hiar 
court} secretly meditated a design of turning 



timm \q hh own account,!^ of uoitsog lUif 
t9 his o(\>}pv dpniinbp^i k^ vioiatioa oi th« ife«tyr 

That he might occupy withpiH reeipitflnce tht 
paatses of thp Alp«} he pnes^ DomiQuy, fhe 
anib^sactor of Vsde0tiiu«n, t9 ^pc^t>(^ a cmMi- 
^erat^e bp^y of troops for the service of ft Pai^ 
iioaian war. This dangeitKis oifier was iQcau4» 
tiously acceded to 5 and the march of the auxi- 
liaries was directed by tiie ambas^or in pers09« 
The artful Ma^im^is, however, folkiwed mliwAf 
ip ihe; r«ar ; and the ^pearance of his cavalil^ 
6fi^ ^DQUJiKred ji^ hQstde int^nilon^ to tlie tovich 
3[^n of It^If . 

^usUna. iind h^r «pq tdaced. their otdy hoped b 
gigKt» ^d ?e**ed Aquiteift^n safety ; bia ds^td^ 

biW^tTon tt^i pi»werfuJ pigolec^i^ii of Ttoodttiiilu 
A/^^OPdiogly e^ri^ariwg mlh V.ai^n»ii», »bfi 
toadod at Tho^Sf^tonifiA. M^ftniri^jl^ ih» subj«M 
of Vata^ninn j[§iyi^'^Tm^dUi1i\e ^UNNf^r mi 
Maximus for a short time was undisputed mto 
ofibii WieMf 

Tbeodo^s r9QemAhm swpfiitnto vrith irfTfCf 
lipnate con/cemt ili^ inslwtf impitftdiooa wcffts 
in«d0 for i^9p)c»kg ib« iMMusdk^s,. amlntbw of 
^xtmus* wjiiQse &te va» dittcid^ in the. ohort 
space of two loootbs* The steady \^doiir a. o, 
of the Cauls aod C«rmanA» in the pay of 319/ 
thf3 ^&iir|«r, wj93 Qontfound^d by the dexr 
leroQ^ evolutM>$ of the cavalry of the Gothf» tfaa 
Hi»s» and the Aimu The iyraot hitnseif ap« 
pfiared destitute of military akiU and peraaiMl 
f^oui^fl ; im bvcefty uoyder ihp condwrt of ioft 
bnQiheT MarcidUnyflt wwe defeased in ia sharp 
co&flict 91^ ibfi bftidKs' of li^e S«w i aod Tbwi 
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do6ius ' pushed forward with such diligence into 
the campaign pait of Italy, that Maximus had 
scarcely time to shut the gates of Aquileia 
against the victor. 

The disaffection of that garrison hastened the 
doWnfel of the usurper, who, disrobed of the 
imperial ornaments, was conducted to the camp 
of Theodosius, and abandoned to the vengeance 
of the soldiers, who instantly beheaded him. 
His son Victor whom he had created Caesar, 
underwent the same fate, and his brother Mar« 
cellinus had fallen in battle. To his wife and 
daughters, Theodosius showed the greatest cle- 
mency, and assigned them an honourable and 
independent fortune. No search was made after 
the adherents of Maximus ; and the emperor of 
the East having annexed to the states of Valen-^ 
thiian those provinces which had been rescued 
from the usurper, after spending the winter at 
Milan, made his triumphal entry into Rome 
next spring, and then proceeded to Constan-^ 
tinople. 

No sooner was he withdrawn, than the aspir« 
ing ministers of the humane but timid Valen* 
tinian began to domineer over their master. He 
was now, in a great measure, directed foy Arbo- 
gastes, a Frank, whom the soldiers had raised, 
without the consent of the emperor, to the rank 
of general. This man had fought with zeal and. 
success in the cause of Valentinian, during the 
revolt of Maxinyis ; but his arrogance increasing 
with his services, and the facility of his master's 
disposition, he at last became Insupportable^ 
StiU, however, the youdiful emperor had not 
the courage to pronounce a dismissal to his inao« 
lent servant f but he threw htm a paper, cootaiii- 
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ing hts discharge,' and otd^n to retire. '^' The 
haughly Arbogastes, having read it, replied» 
^^My authority does not depend on the smile or 
^* the frown of a monarch," and contemptuously 
tore the mandate. The indignant prince was 
with difficulty restrained from drawing his 
sword ; and a few days after this quarrel, Va- 
lentinian was found strangled in his apart- y\. x). 
ment. The crime of Arbogastes was re- 391. * 
presented to the world as the voluntary 
effect of the emperor's despair; his body was 
conducted to Milan, and his funeral Ofration pro- 
nounced by Ambrose, whom he had often op* 
posed. Thus fell Valentioian the second, in the 
twentieth year of his age ; alike regretted forthe 
good he had done> as for that which was hoped 
fix)m him in future* 

. The artful Frank did not think proper to mo* 
sume the purple himself, but invested with it 
Eugenius, who had originally been a teacher of 
grammar, aftei*waids of rhetorick ; and at last 
had made his way to honour and distinction by 
his reputation for eloquence.^ This man Arbo- 
gastes had long favoured, and now made him* 
the tool of his ambition, in promoting him to a 
dangerous throne, whidi he knew he could not 
hope to fill himself. By. the directions of hia 
patron, the new emperor sent ambassadors to 
Theodosius, who amused them with expressions 
of friendship, till he had time to prepare for 
war. Two years were thus spent on both sides 
in holding out the palm of peace, but at the same 
time exerting their mutual power to support 
their respective claims by force of arms* £uge- 
nius, in order to strengthen his party, took the 
Pagans under his protection; and under his 
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Senate of Rome having supplicated him lo r^ 
store the revenu^sr to tlie temple, and tb sanction 
Iheir sacrifioesy he politically {^ranted their de^ 
mands ; and wheil Theodosiua marched against 
Ikitn, the ChrisUans, menaced with disgrace and 
|iersecutk)n, put up their united prayers for bit 
sa&ty and success* Their vows and prediction^ 
were aWy supported by the diligence of the im* 
perial generals, Stilitho and Thomasmd, and' the 
difierent bands of IberiaAa, Arabs, and Gothsi 
among the latter of whom was the renowned 
JVrlarickv who acquired the fin^t knowledge 
qI th^ art of wat*, umler the standard of Theo^ 
dositis* 

Affboga«teb>. who" ruled the westerh empire in 
the name of Eugenius, attempted not to deieitd 
the extent of a Wide and' vulnerabk frontier; 
bnt^ fixed his statiod on the confines of Itaiya 
Theodosius beheld with astonishment the cani^ 
ef the Gaols and Germans,- which occupied the 
country eaiteiiding to Aquileia and th^ banks of 
thcf liver Ff^dus. Undi«tanayed,: however, bf 
itttmerbus' obaiacles^ he began the' atl»ck> and 
placed in the front hi» barbarian' ailicfs, ten thorn 
•and of wlwm perished in the &eld, Without mak^^ 
ing any^ impression on the camp of the en«ny* 
Theofkwius, under cover of the nig^t retikied to the 
adjacent hills^ filled with the utmost disquietude;, 
mid the vigilant Arbogastes detached a line of 
troopa to surround him* The next dawii discos 
vered to Theodosius his danger and at the same 
instant dispelled his apprehensions. A friendly 
message horn the leader of this detachment, ex^^ 
prissflied their inclination^ to desert the standard of 
the usurper. 



With this Unexpected reinforcement, Thcodo- 
sius renewed his attack on the camp of his rival ; 
and a violent tempest which suddenly rose from 
the east, driving the dust in the faces of the ene- 
my, seconded the efforts of the pious emperor. 
The superstition of the Gauls magnified the ter- 
rors of die storm ; and they yielded without shame 
to the invisible powers of Heaven. The head 
of Eugenius was separated from his body, as 
he prostrated himself at the feet of Theodosius ; 
and Arbogastes, by a voluntary death, escap- 
ed the mortification of yielding to the conqueror. 

Afler the defeat of Eugenius, the Koman 
world acknowledged the sole authority of Theo- 
dosius, who made a lenient use of his victory, 
and instead of persecuting his pagan subjects 
who had embraced the cause of the late usurper, 
he endeavoured to open their eyes, and to with- 
draw them from their erroir. But though mer- 
ciful to their persons, he destroyed, with the 
most determined zeal, every monument erected 
to false gods, whom he pursued into Egypt, 
their cradle, — ^into Greece, their empire,— and 
Rome, that universal temple where they were 
all assembled. And to show the superiority of 
the Christian religion over Paganism, his own 
example taught humility and forgiveness of in- 
juries ; though political necessity, on some occa- 
sions, obliged him to use or permit a rigour 
contrary to his natural disposition for clemency. 

The inhabitants of Antioch having shown the 
grossest insult to the imperial fiamily, after ex- 
periencing many marks of the favour of Theo- 
dosius, were sentenced to extirpation in a mo- 
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ment of wrath ; biit the bishop of Flavian interced- 
ing in their behalf, they obtained a free pardon, 
and the only sufferers were those who had been 
, executed by the command of the governor, who 
took upon him to revenge his master*s cause. ' 

The massacre at Thessalonica, however, re- 
flects little credit on the memory of the emperor 
of the East* The citizens having killed their 
governor, for refusing to release a charioteer 
who had attempted to violate a woman of quality, 
Theodosius was urged to send his soldiers against 
the place. What orders they received are un- 
known; but they entered the town sword in 
hand, and surrounding the people assembled at 
the Circensian games, slew upwards of seven 
thousand of them, without distinction of age, 
sex, or condition, and without discriminating the 
innocent from the guilty. 

St. Ambrose, then bishop of Milan, having 
heard of this horrible execution, sent a monitory 
epistle to the emperor, and exhorted him to ex- 
piate his fault, by sincere repentance. When 
Theodosius next visited Milan, he was proceed- 
ing as usual to the cathedral to assist in the cele- 
bration of the divine mysteries, but was repelled 
by the pontiff, who declared him excluded from 
the communion, till, by a pubiick penance, he had 
expiated so pubiick a crime. . The emperor sub- 
mitted, and returning to his palace in tears, per- 
formed with humility the ofRces prescribed by the 
canons of the church. 

Theodosius died soon afbr at Milan of a 
dropsy, in the fiftieth year of his age, after a 
prosperous, and, on the whole, a glorious rdgn 
of sixteen years, leaving to his son, Arcadiusi 
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the throne of Ccmstantinople) and to Honorius 
the sceptre of the West. They had both, for 
some time, obtained the title of Augustus; 
though the former was only eighteen, and the 
latter no more than eleven, at their &thep'i 
death. 
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The Reigm^ of jlrcaditu and Honorius^^ TheodoBiui 
II, and Valentinian III, 

A. D. T? UFINUS was appointed guardian 
395. JtV or minister to Arcadius, and Stilicho 
to Honorius. If these two personsi were 
not rivals under Theodosius, they soon became 
so through mutual jealousy of power under his 
sons, who, out of respect to their father's memo- 
ry and virtues, were acknowledged by the una- 
nimous consent of mankind, emperors of the East 
and West. Rufinus, by birth a Gascon, and 
whose character is stained with the imputation of 
every crime, had risen by the favour of Theodo- 
sius to the prefecture of the East. He possess- 
ed diligence and capacity ; but pride, malice, and 
covetousness, tarnished all his valuable quali- 
ties. Stilicho, on the other hand, was of Van- 
dal origin ; and his strength and stature admira- 
bly fitted him for the profession of arms, in which 
he had attained a high rank, by his prudence 
and valour. A partner in the glory of Theodo- 
sius, which his conduct had often exalted, the 
dying monaroh had recommended to him, with 
his last breath, the care of his sons, and of the 
republick. The person and court of Honorius, 
at Milan, readily acknowledged the ascendant of 
Stilicho ; but he soon showed a desire of that 
superiority in the government of the East also, 
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which, Tie averred, had been desdnal fcr him hj 
Theodosiud, during the minority of hia sons. 

In order to defend himself against these pre- 
tensions, Rufinus projected marrying his daugh« 
ter to his inrperial pupil, convinced that the 
father-in-law of the emperor ^VOuld have no come 
petition to fear, and even stood a chance of 
being associated with his son-in-law in the puiv- 
ple. While he indulged these illusory hopeSf 
Lucian, count of the East, having incurred the 
resentment of the emperor, by his disobedience 
to an unjust order, Arcadius committed his pu- 
nishment to the revengeful Rufinus, the former 
patron of the accused, who, with a malignant joy^ 
undertook a rapid journey from Constantinc^le 
to Antioch, of eight hundred mtleS) to see the 
vengeance, which he had prompted, executed 
en the unhappy offender. Without going through 
any of the customary forms of justice) Lucian 
was condemned by his inexorable persecutor to 
suffer death by torture ; and no sooner had Ru- 
finus perpetrated the inhuman act, thai» he re- 
turned with similar speed to Constantinople, in 
order to hasten the nuptials of his daughterr 
whom he intended to bestow on the emperor of 
the East. 

But while the prefect was satiating his revenge 
at Antioch, a conspiracy of the subordinate mi- 
nisters, directed by Entropius, the great cham- 
berlain, undermined his influence in the palace* 
Arcadius felt no partial attachment to the daugh- 
ter of Rufinus, but listened with eager attention 
to the description, and gazed wilh rapture on( 
the picture of Eudoxia, the daughter of BautOy 
a general of the Franks, in the service of Rome^ 
whoy, after the death of her father, had been 
G2 



t^Vig^t i|^ k^ a (amily of distitictioa at Oonstaa^ 
tmoplj^* The emperor had so carefully conceaV 
ed his real dj^igns, that, the marnage procession 
set Qpt as if to espouse the daughter iji Rufinifs^ 
bvit when, they came opposite the hpMse where 
]^udQ\i^ resided} it stopped all at oace>. and the 
principal eunuch entering, invested her with the 
iippeiia) robes, and conducted her to the palace 
and arms of Arcadiua* 

The secrecy and success of this conspiracy fix- 
«d an indelible ridicule on the character of the 
minister, who was wounded to the very core by 
the frustration of his plans; but while he was 
converting his wealth to the support of his declin* 
ing influence at the court of Constantinople, he 
was alarmed by the approach of a very formida* 
ble rival in the person of Stilicho, master-general 
qf the empire of the West, who had undertaken 
to lead bapk the eastern troops that had been em- 
ployed in the civil war against Eugenius. 
.1 In order to supplant this dreaded chief, and to 
reader himself necessary to the emperor, Rufinusj 
by underhimd practices, stirred up the Goths and 
Vfpdals tQ ipv^de his dominions; and horrible 
were the. excesses, committed by these barbarians, 
under their leader Alarick. They passed over in- 
tp Greece, whioh they ravaged without opposi- 
tiop ; and though Stilicho offered to turn the for- 
ces which he commanded against them, Arcadius^ 
in consequence of the insidious advice of Rufinus, 
forbade him to advance ; and desired that the 
troops of the East, which he had united to his 
Qwn» might be sent back. The prompt obedi- 
^ge of the general of the West evinced his loyal- 
ly to the world, but that his revenge might not 
tieep, be gave the charge of the borrowed legion^ 
to his intimate friend Qaipas, a Goth. 



Okl thehr abroach to Cons|liintniople> Arcsk 
dius oame out, to n^et t^^m^ acoompMi^i^ by hia 
xmnister. Th« young empercH* tbey received with 
acclamaUons, but pn a signal given they fell 
upon RufinuS) and instantly dispatched bira* His 
HjuiPgl^ body was abafi4<H)Qd to the brutal fuiTr 
of th/b popu}ace ;. but. Us wife and daughter were 
protected by a religious sanctuary.^ ajad permilbf 
t^d afterwai^ds to spend th^ir Uves^ in a peaceful 
retirement at Jerusalem. 

But though Stilichg gratified, his revenge bjr 
the murder o£ his rival, his ambitlpn was disap* 
pointed. The empeitpr Arcadius preferred the 
obsequious arts of the eunuch EutfopiuS) to the 
stern genius of a foreign warrior* The charms 
of Eudoxia, and. the sword of Gainas, who had 
been prevailed on to accept the station of master^ 
general of the East, till Uiey- were divided bj 
jealousy, supported the authority of Eutropius t 
and, at a moment when union was most neces* 
saiyy the subjects of Arcadius and Hpnoriua 
were instnicted by their respective masters to 
view each other in a hostile light* 

The people, who had rejoiced at the death of 
Rufinus, soon, found that they had gained nothing 
by > the change. Eutropius was stained: with all 
the vices of his predecessor in oflke, without 
possessing any of his engaging qualities* The 
dd eunuch was cruel, deceitful) ungratefuh and 
consequently suspicious. He distrusted all whom 
he did not personally like> and particularly those 
who had been his benefactors. Stilicho, still ani« 
mated with a desire of regulating the afiairs o£ 
the East, and preventing their final ruin which 
he foresaw would involve the West, had return* 
ed to Gjieece to oppose the devastationa of A]^ 
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rick in that countiy) Eutropius^ as jealous orhir 
preponderance as Rufinus had been, sent him ail 
im^perial mandate to forbear this ofikioas atten^ 
tion and to retire ; and that he might not offend 
by halves, he procured a decree to declare the 
minister of Honorius a traitor to the empire, and 
caused all his property in the East to be confis- 
cated and sold. 

The prudent StiKcfao, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of Arcadius, left him to 
his unworthy fiivourites, and prepared to assist 
the majesty of the western empire by the punish* 
ment of Galdo the Moor; This man having, 
been invested with the command of Africa, by 
Theodosius, had for twelve years exercised his 
tyramiy over those unhappy provinces, and £Ta« 
dually usurped the administration of justice and- 
of the finances, without account, and without 
control. Apprised of the designs of Stilicho 
against him, he addressed his homage to the 
feeble Arcadius, and the ministers- of Constant 
tinople took upon them to urge their inefifeCtuat 
claim f while the general of the West, despising 
their interference, thought proper to oppose 
Mascezel, a younger brother of the tyrant of 
Africa, and a zealous Christian, to the power of 
that usurper. Mascezel, who had been obliged 
to fly for his life to the court of Milan, and 
whose innocent children had been murdered by^ 
their inhuman uncle^ eagerly accepted the com* 
^lission that was- given him, in order to have an 
opportunity of revenging private as well as pub- 
lick wrongs, and landing in Africa with a body 
of veteran troops, obtained almost a bloodless 
victory. Geldo, deserted by bis troops, attempt* 
ed to escape into the Eastf but being seized and 



confined, avoided by a voltmiaiy death the tor- 
tures which he had reason to expect from his in* 
censed and victorious brother. Mascezel, how- 
ever, did not long survive his victory : the court 
of Milan had received him at his return with af- 
fected applause but secret jealousy ; and soon 
after in passing through a river, he was forcibly 
dismounted from his horse, and drowned* 

The joy of Milan for the recovery of Africa^ 
was succeeded by the marriage of Maria, the 
daughter of Stilicho, to her cousin Honorius, 
who was then only fourteen years of age. The 
consummation of the royal nuptials were, howu. 
ever, delayed by the frigidity or Impotence of 
^e emperor; and Maria died a virgin after 
being ten years a wife. It waa soon (Kscovered 
Uiat Honorius was without talents and without 
passjaos* y^muaed wii& feeding poultiy and 
similar avocations^ he was content to slnmber 
through life ; and^ during an event&l reign of 
twenty-eight years, it is scarcely necessary tc^ 
metition his^ name. But the valour and aluHties 
of th<) master-general, for a long time compen** 
sailed for the incapacity and indolence of thci 
monarch, and repelled the invasion of the bar* 
barians,. who now multiplied their attacks in all 
^imrters* 

• The Goths, probably' invited by the treachery) 
of Rttfinus, under the conduct of the renowned 
Akrick, had spread their devastations to the very 
walls of Conatantinq)Ie. That celebrated leaded 
had solicited Ae command of the Roman armies ; 
hut being Tejacted, he traver»d the plains oi 
Thessaly and Macedonia, deliiiged the fields^ of 
Phocis. and Bootia with his myriads of bar« 
barian^, and all ^xieece successively felt the ter-« 
rorof his arms. 
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The last hope of the people was now placed 
on Stilicho, who advanced to chastise the in« 
A. D. vaders of Greece. The mountainous 
39r. country of Arcadia, was long the theatre 
of a doubtful contest between the two 
generals ; but the skill of the Romans prevml- 
ed ; and the Goths were at last surrounded by a 
strong tine of circumvallation. Stilicho, con- 
fident of victory, had retired from the scene of 
action, to enjoy the theatrical games of the 
Greeks, where he received the mortifying in- 
telligence, that Alarick, by equal resolution and 
address^ had escaped with his forces into the do* 
minions of the emperor of the East, and coa* 
eluded a treaty with his ministers, by which he 
was recognised master-general of lUyricum. 

Stilicho immediately withdrew, and the fatal 
enemy of Rome, by virtue of his office, obtain- 
ed the power and watched for the occasion of 
enriching his soldiers with the accumulated spoila 
of Rome. 

Reinforcing his army with fresh hordes of bar» 
barians, Alarick penetrated into Italy, and ap- 
proached the palace of Milan before the em- 
peror was sensible of his danger. Stilicho en- 
deavoured to animate the resolution of Hono- 
tius to hold out ; and ascending the Alps in the 
midst of winter, summoned to the defence of 
Italy the most remote troops of the West^-^ven 
the legion which had been placed to guard the 
wall of Britain, was hastily recalled* 

During the absence of Stilicho, the Goiha 
advanced with such impetuosity, that Honorius 
was obliged to fly, and at last took shelter with« 
in the fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria. 
4Jarick instantly formed the siege of that place }: 
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and it is probaUe woald have soon forced the 
emperor of the West to the disgrace of a capi- 
tulation, had not the return of his master-gene- 
ral, with numerous forces, saved him. Stilicho 
cut his way through the Gothick camp under the 
walls of Asta; in consequence of which, the 
chiefs of the Gothick nation were inclined to re- 
treat ; but the intrepid Alarick declared he was re- 
solved to find in Italy, either a lungdom or a 
grave* 

The Goths afterwards pitching their camp in the 
vicinity of Pollentiaf were surprised by the vigi- 
lance of Stilicho, while they were celebrating the 
festival of Easter. Several thousands ^ ^ 
•were slain, and among the captives was 403. 
the wife of Alarick, who was compelled to 
implore the clemency of the victor. 

In this battle Alarick lost the greatest part of 
his infsmtry, but he escaped .with his cavsdry en- 
tire and unbroken ; and pressed towards the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the diligence 
of Stilicho, who, respecting the despair of his 
enemy, purchased the retreat of the barbarians. 
Aluick, however, with a characteristick want of 
futh, attempting to occupy the city of Verona, 
found his intentions betrayed, and after suffering 
another signal defeat, escaped only by the fleet- 
ness of his horse. 

The provinces being now delivered from the 
invasion of Alarick, Honorius celebrated his vic- 
tories in the imperial city ; and on this occasion, 
for the last time, the inhuman combats of gla- 
^liators polluted the amphitheatre of Rome. But 
amidst the acclamations of triumph, the em- 
peror of the West was not insensible of future 
danger from the defenceless situation of his pa* 
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lace at MilaD» and therefore) to prond^e against 
the worst, he fixed on the strong fortress of Ra- 
yenna for the imperial residence. His example 
was followed by his feeble successors ; and till the 
middle of the eighth century, this was considered 
^ the capital of Italy* 

The retreat of Alarick did not long secure peace 
to the distracted empire. Radagaisus soon enter- 
ed Italy with a formidable body of Huns, but was 
taken piisoner, and put to death by Stilicho* Is- 
aurian robbers ravaged the East, and the Alans 
£ntei*ed Gaul. Palestine was ravaged by clouds 
of locusts ; Asia desolated by earthquakes ; an4 
.Constaotine, a common, soldier, being raised by 
bis comrades to the throne of Britain, extended 
his empire beyond the seas. 

During these disturbances and disasters, ArcQ- 
dius, the emperor of the East, departed this life 
in the thirty-first year of his age, leaving his 
throne to a son named Theodosius, who was stiU 
an infant. , The reign of Arcadius bad been tur- 
bulent throughout. Gainas, who, as has been 
already mentioned, had taken off Rufinus, at last 
supplanted Eutropius his own patron, and even 
attempted to render himself independent, by seiz- 
ing on Constantinople. Repulsed, however, by 
the inhabitants, he carried fire and sword into 
Thrace ; but being attacked by Fravitus, who 
routed his army, perished in battle. 

This combination of various circumstances 
would appear to have been propitious to Stiliclio : 
he was father-in-law to Honorius ; married to his 
aunt, a great minister and an able general ; with 
a son already arrived at an age to second him in 
any enterprise. The usurper Constantine had 
invaded Gaul) and carried his conquests even into 



Sjmiti ; Alarick still menaced Italy ; and the go- 
vernment of the East had devolved on a child* 
These united considerations pointed out the pro- 
priety of raising such a man as IStilicho to be 
an associate in the empire ; but though Ho- 
norius had often experienced his services, which 
had more than once saved him from captivity 
and death, he forgot to reward them. The ge- 
neral of the West, on the other hand, had o^ 
fended the legionary soldiers, by the partiality 
he showed to barbarian recruits, and his enemies 
taking hold of this plea, endeavoured to per- 
suade the weak Honorius that his father-in-law 
held a correspondence with Alairick from in- 
terested or ambitious motives. Every engine 
was played off to render Strlicho an object of 
suspicion to the emperor, as he long had been 
an object of fear to the courtiers ;' and, at last, . 
an order was extorted from the ungrateful Ho- 
norius for his execution. The ministers of blood 
pursued the unfortunate genera], who, after re- 
pressing the ineffectual zeal of his followers, 
submitted his neck to the sword with manly 
resignation. His friends and relations ^ jy 
were involved in his fate : the flight of 408. ' 
his son Eucherius was intercepted, and 
he was soon after slain ; and his daughter Thcr- 
mantia, who had succeeded her sister Maria, a$ 
another virgin empress, was divorced. Among 
the adherents of Stilicho was Claudian, who has 
immoitalised the martial deeds of his patron, 
and who, by suppliant condescention, escaped 
the danger that menaced him. 

Though the foreign auxiliaries, who had been 
attached to the person of Stilicho, lamented his 
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fate, yet the desire of revenge for his deatll 
was checked by an apprehension for their wives 
and children, who were detained as hostages in 
the strong cities of Italy. The absurd and ex- 
ecrable cruelty of Olympius, who succeeded the 
marjtial Stilicho, involved in one promiscuous 
slaughter these pledges for the fi<leiity of the 
barbarians in the imperial pay ; who now came 
to avenge, by implacable hostility, this base 
violation of the laws of honour and humanity. 
To Alarick they cast a look of hope, and, like 
a wise politician, he received their proffered ser* 
vices, and then submitted to Honorius the alter- 
native of peace, or the payment of a stipulated 
sum. That he might hasten the deliberations 
to which this proposal gave rise, he laid siege 
j^ jj to Rome, which he reduced to the most 

4J38. dreadful extremity. His request being 

acceded to, he retired. But some delay 

taking place in regard to the payment of four 

thousand pounds of gold, he returned again 

and invested the ancient mistress of the world* 

During the long period of six hundred and 
nineteen years the seat of empire had never be- 
fore been violated by the presence of a foreign 
enemy. The population at this time might 
amount to twelve hundred thousand men; but 
the nobles were totally sunk in luxury and ef- 
feminacy, and the populace, vile and wretched, 
had been continually recruited by the manu- 
mission of slaves, or the influx of foreigners. In 
such a state of universal degeneracy, the Ro- 
mans were rather disposed to negociate than to 
fight; and therefore received as emperor At- 
talusi the prsfect of the city, who was obtruded 
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on them by Alartdc. With this sovereign of his 
own creation, the king of the Goths entered into 
a treaty, and once more raised the siege* 

Attdus, thus elevated to supreme power, and 
finding Alarick withdrawn, no longer considered 
himself as the creatiu'e of another's will, but 
changing his sentiments with his condition, 
presumed to impose terms on Honorius, with 
which that feeble prince was on the point of 
complying, when his nephew Theodosius, ar« 
rived opportunely to his assistance* Aroulius 
had assigned the guardianship of his son to An* 
thenius, a great statesman, and a person of 
integrity ; and by his suggestions, reinforced 
with the succours he had received, Honorius 
recalled the oflPer which he had made to Attaluv 
of being associated in the empire> and wliich the 
upstart had haughtily rejected* Attalus indeed 
waa so intoxicated with his slippery grandeur, 
that he even presumed to quarrel with his. pro* 
tector, who soon deposed lum from his powery 
but refused to deEver him up to Honorius. 

Having more thsoi once tasted the aweets of 
eicaction, Alarick rose in his demands, in pro* 
portion to the concessions that were made to 
him. Rome was still the prize in dispute, and 
to rescue it from pillage, bribes, which only 
whetted barbarick avarice, and not arms, were 
resorted to* Honorius was dilatory in fulfilling 
his promises, and Alarick was active to enforce 
them* While these were parleying, famine had 
made the most dreadful ravages in Rome. War 
had prevented the cultivation of the lands ; and 
the ports being blocked up, the citizens were re- 
duced to indescribable distress* Human Hesh 
was publicly sold : and mothers, shocking to re« 
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late! are said to have prolonged life bf de- 
vouring tlieir own ofi&pring. Those miseriesj 
however, great and complicated as they appear, 
were only a prelude to the siege, or rather to 
those horrors which quickly ensued. The cidzens, 
reduced to this dreadful state, would have beeft 
incapable of a long defence ; but conspiracy 
shortened the siege> and brought on the crisis. The 
Salarian gate was opened at midnight in a mo- 
ment of despair, and the imperial city was 
abandoned to the licentious fury of the tribes of 
A. D. Germany and Scythia^ " All the riches 
410. * " of the world," said Alarick to his soldiers 
on entering the gate, " are here con- 
" centered : to you I abandon them ; but I com- 
^ mand you to spill the blood of none but the 
*' armed, and to spare such as take refuge in the 
* churches." 

The pillage lasted, according to the most au- 
thentick accounts, six days. The Goths fired the 
town in various places, and many of the most 
splendid edifices were levelled with the ground. It 
is not possible to compute the numbers that were 
massacred, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Alarick, nor the multitudes that were reduced 
from an honourable station and affluent fortune 
to the miserable condition of captives and ex* 
lies. Rome, the proud and magnificent capital 
of the universe, yvhich, for eleven hundred and 
sixty-three years, had stretched the arms of her 
power from one end of the earth to another, and 
had become rich by the spoils of vanquished 
nations, now fell a prey to a barbarian, who had 
not a foot of land he could call his own. The 
fate she had inflicted, she now suffered ; and 
felt, in her turn, the calamities which she hsid 
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cacmed so xnaay other nataons and cktet to en- 
dure. 

After Alarick had glutted^ his army with thd^ 
spoils of Rome, he evacuated Chat city; axid 
taking with htm his captives and his wealth into' 
Campania, he increased both by the phmd^ of 
Apulia, Xiucania, and Calabria* With an ar* 
dour which could neither be quelled by ad- 
versity, nor satiated by success, he had scarcely 
reached the extremity of Italy, when his desires 
were attracted by the inviting prospect of Sicily, 
and he thence extended his hopes to Afiiccu 
AH his designs, however, were prevented by a 
premature death, which, after a short illaeasy. 
fixed the fatal term of his conquests. 

The ferocious character of the barbarians waa 
displayed in the funeral of tfat^ hero. By the 
labour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
course of the Busentius, a small river that 
washes the walls of Consentia: the royal se^ 
pulchre, adorned with the spoils and trophies of 
Rome, was constructed in. the vacant bed ; and 
the stream being suffei^ to return to its natural 
channel, t^ secret spot was conce«ded by the 
inhuma» massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed in the -wotkm The Goths im« 
mediately raised to the sovereignty the valiant 
Adolphus, brothev*in«law to their deceased mo« 
narch. ^ . 

After contemplating Rome m flames and 
floating in blood, its treasures spoiled, and its 
surviving inhabitants dragged into captivity, or 
seeking liberty in exile, let us take a rapid view 
of the whole empire, and observe in what manner* 
this vast colossus was destroyed, and its- imem*' 
bera divided- 
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It has been previously mentioned, that.CoA* 
stantine, a common soldier, being invested with 
the purple* in Britain, had extended his empire 
over the Gauls* His son Constans, who had 
been brought up in a monastery, was created 
Caesar, and, after bringing Spain under his fa- 
therms subjection, he was raised by him to the 
dignity of Augustus. At the time when Ho- 
norius was hard pressed by Alarick, their usur- 
pation was acknowledged, and Constantine en- 
tered Italy under pretence of assisting the em- 
peror^ but in fact to appropriate some portion 
of the general wreck- In this project he was 
seconded by the treaphery of Altabucius, one 
of the generals of Honorius, which being dis- 
covered, and its author punished, Constantine 
was obliged to retreat. The defence of Vienna 
he committed to bis son Constans, .who had been 
driven out of Spain by Geroncius the Spanish 
leader, and soon after lost his head, while the 
father was blockaded in Aries. 

Honbnu& during the siege, sent an able ge- 
neral named Constantius, against him, who se- 
duced his troops, and forced Geroncius himself 
to fly into Spain, where he was soon after as- 
SJissinated* Maximus, a shadow of an emperor, 
who had been raised to that dignity by the late 
usurper, was taken by Constantius, who spared 
Ids life* The same general obliged Aries to 
surrender to the arms of Honorius. The prin- 
cipal article of the capitulation was, that the 
lives of Const^tine and his brother Julian should 
b^ spared: they afterwards entered into holy 
orders that they might avoid being the objects 
of futu ^e suspicion ; but even this prudent hu- 
mility did not save them; for, in yiplation of 
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the iaixJti of treaties, Honorius caused them to be 
put t6 death.- 

This was the age of usurpers, and no sooner 
was one quelled, than another rose to supply his 
place, and sometimes several appeared upon Hie 
^tage at once. Jovinus, descended from an bo-^ 
nourabie family among the Gauls, under the 
protection of Adolphus, the successor of Alaricky 
and some other princes among the barbarians, 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and 
associated with him his brother Sebastian* His 
career was soon terminated by his imprudent 
offence to his principal patron, who put Se- 
bastian to death, and sold Jovinus to the em- 
peror for a certain quantity of wheat, of which 
his army stood in need. Heraclianus, another 
usurper, assumed the purple in Africa, and after 
venturing to brave Honorius in Italy, was driven 
back to his first station, where his soldiers, eager 
to obtain the price set upon his head, soon after 
dispatched him. 

Adolphus, who had acted a principal ps^t in 
all these revolutions, had for some time taken 
upon him the character of a Roman general, 
and his attachment to the cause of Honorius was 
now secured by the ascendant which a Romioi 
princess had obtained over his heait. Plactdia, 
the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of 
Galla, his second wife, was about twenty years 
of age, and resided in Rome when that city fell 
under the arms of Aiarick. The barbarians de- 
tained the ^ster of Honorius, but their treat- 
ment of her was decent and respectful; while 
her youth, elegant manners, and suavity of dis- 
position^ made an indt^libl^ impression on. tl\e 
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hsftft of Alolphus. The king of the Goths imds* 
overtures of marriage to the court of Honorins,, 
bttt met with a disdainful repnihte. Placidia^ 
however^ yielded herself without reluctance t» 
her kyver^ who was young said valiant ; and their 
nuptials were ^conaummated at Narbcume* The 
provinciab rejoiced in an alliance which tenw 
peredy.by the mild influence of love, the fierce 
apirit. of their Gothick k>rd. Attak», who had 
to long been the sport of fortune, assisted at the 
ceremony, and led the chorus of the hymenxal 
song, which it seems was of his own composing f 
and was once more invested with the purple by 
the bridegroom, who wished to intimidate his* 
hrothertin^law, and force him to a durable treaty^ 
ef peace. After experiencuig other vicisatudes^ 
Attalus was at length confined in the Lipart 
iikuids, where he led a life of tranquillity. His 
vight band was cut off to prevent his writings 
but on what account is not ascertained : he waa* 
a man better calculated for pleasure than t)u» 
sihess, and appears to have escaped so many 
dangers by his known native want of ambition. 

His patron Adolphus^ after having restored. 

<jeaal to the obedience of Honorius, turned his 

arms i^nst the barbarians of Spain, but fell hy 

adomestick treason in the palace of Barcelona,. 

A. U, ^^^ Sengerick was seated on the Gk>thick 

415. throne. The first act of the new reign 

was to murder the six children of Adol* 

pliiis by a former marriage ; and the daughter 

of Theodosius was compelled to walk moi*e than 

twelve miles before the horse of a barbarian, the 

assassin of her busbsmd. Placidia, however, soon 

had her ttwmgQ.i the tyrant was taken off on tha 
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seventh day of his usurpation ; and Wallk ob- 
tained the sceptre, by the • free choice of his 
Gothick followers. 

The widow of Adolphus was soon afVer 
obliged by Honorious to resign her person to hit 
general Constantius ; and from this forced mai^ 
riage a son was bom named Valentinian. Con- 
stantius was associated in the empire ; but en- 
joyed this honour only seven months, when he 
died a natural death, without ever having been 
acknowledged by Theodosius, the emperor of 
the East. 

This young prince governed under the tuidon 
of his sister Pulcheria, who, with the approba<« 
tion of the minister Anthemius, look the reins of 
empire into her hands ; and though only sixteen 
years of age, evinced a great capacity for rule. 
She was equally mistress of the court and the' 
state; and by her influence over her brother^ 
she caused the eunuch Antiochus, who was ob- 
noxious to her, to be dismissed. Still further to 
strengthen and consolidfite her power, she looked 
out for a wife for the young emperor, in hopes 
that the person whom she raised to this honouiv 
would be always devoted to the interest of her 
benefactress. Chance presented her with the* 
opportunity she wished. Athenais, the daughter 
of the Athenian phik>sopher Leontius, by whom 
hhe had been educated with uncommon care, on 
the death of her father was deprived by her 
brothers of her just share of the inheritance ; and, 
in consequence of the reputation for justicey 
which Pulcheria had gained through the whole 
empire, the Atlienian maiden came to clahn the 
interference and protection of that princes* at- 
Constantinople. Hersoise and hermeiit pleased- 
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Palcberiay and her charms, though she was 
twentf-eight years of age, inflamed the heart of 
Theodosius. Being prevailed on to renounce 
the errors of paganism, she was baptized by the 
name of Eudocia, and soon after conducted t» 
the emperor's bed. 

A. D. Neither her deration nor the injuries 
421. she had received could prevent the cui^ 
i^nt of natural affection : she raised to 
the rank of consuls and prefects, those brothers 
who had so much reason to dread her resent-* 
ment ; nor amidst the luxury of a palace did she 
neglect those studious acquisitions which had 
contributed to her rise. Her writings, which* 
were applauded by a servile age, have not beea 
dtadained by impartial criticbm; but her glo«. 
rifA were terminated by an ungrateful com<* 
^tition for power with her patroness ; and the 
aittctions of Theodosius being also lost, she re- 
quested and obtained permission to retire to Je« 
susakm. The remainder of her life was spent 
m exile and devotion ; and wtth her last breath 
ahe protested that she had never been guilty of 
Infidelity, the imputation of which seems first to 
have alienated from her the regard of Theo« 
dosius.^ 

While the empire of the East was solely under* 
the direction of women, that of the West was na 
less sa from the ascendancy which Placidia 
maintained over Honorius* Such was the af«i^ 
fection that subsisted between them, that it was 
supposed by some to originate from improper 
motives, and to be carried to an impure excess. 
These malignant insinuations reaching the ears 
of the parties, destroyed their cordiality, and 
ifKhice4 Ptocidia to retire tQ Conataatiiiople* 
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While she sojourned there with her soh ^ ]). 
Valentiniai), Honorius died of a dropsy, 423/ 
ufter a reign of twenty-ci%'ht years, preg* 
ttant with great events, some of which reflect 
immortal honour on his- generals, but scarcely 
one of them on the emperor himself. 

It should be observed, that the regular force* 
being gradually withdrawn from Britsdn, under 
the reign of Honorius, in order to repel the Goths 
and other enemies of the empire, that ^ ^^ 
island became wholly independent of the 409/ 
Roman power ; and the claims of alle- 
giance and protection, were succeeded by the 
Dftutual offices of national friendship. During a 
period- of forty years, till the descent of the 
Saxons, Britain was ruled by the authority of 
the clergy, the nobles/ and the municipal towns. 
While tlie ministers of the East were deliberat- 
ing, the vacant throne of the West was usurped 
by John, an imperial secretary, supported byj 
Aetius) a very Me general, who undertook to 
engage the Huns to act against Theodoslus, 
should he refuse to acknowledge the tool of his 
own ambition. But the emperor of the east an- 
ticipated the designs of Aethis, and sent his 
aunt Placidia into the west with her son Va- 
lentinian, whom he invested with the supreme 
authority, at the age of six years, under the re- 
gency of his mother. To support their claims, 
they Were accompanied by an army, commanded 
by Ardaburius and -his son A spar. The father 
sent bis son with the cavalry by land, and him- 
self embarked with the infantry. A dreadful 
tempest dispersed tliT fleet ; and the vessel which 
carried Ardaburius was wrecked on the coast. 
He was taken and conducted to John at Ra- 
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Ytm^ ^bo gave him a friendly rece{>tioiX9 and 
allowed him the full liberty of the town. #His 
impolitick indulgence was rewarded by the pri- 
soner sending intelligence to his son Aspar^ that 
the soldiers of John were not well affected to 
their master's cause, and desiring hini to hasten 
with his troops to Ravenna* 

On arriving there, Aspar found the gates . 
open, seized upon the usurper, and sent him to 
Piacidia, who caused his head to be cut off* 
Aetius, who was advancing with a formidable 
army of Germans to the assistance of John, be- 
ing informed of the catastrophe, prudently de- 
termined to make his submission : he was again 
received into favour, and constituted commander 
of a great part of the troops of the empire. But 
Aetius was not of a disposition to be satisfied 
with divided power. He saw with jealous and 
malignant eyes the estimation in which Bo- 
niface, an officer commendable both for his vir- 
tue and abilities, was regarded at the court of 
Valentinian III. Boniface indeed had displayed 
the most consummate talents in Africa, which 
he not only defended against the attacks of the 
usurper John, but introduced there an order 
and regularity which had been long unknown 
before. The empress Piacidia estimated the 
fidelity of Boniface as it deserved ; but the in- 
sidious Aetius insinuated to his royal mistress 
every thing unfavourable to the character and 
views of his rival ; and, like a double traitor as 
he was, privately informed Boniface, that the 
empress had laid a plot for his destruction ; and, 
to obtain her ends, would shortly recal him 
from his government. Thus prepossessed, the 
unfortunate Boniface refused to obey U^e im- 
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penal mandate; aiid Placidia^ now no longer 
doubting the tmth of the insinuations of Aetius, 
caused him to be declaim an enemy to the state ; 
>vhilst his rival was appointed generalissimo of 
all the troops of the empire* 

Boniface defeated the first army that was sent 
against him ; but distrusting his strength to cope 
singly with his enemiesy called in the assistance 
of Genserick, king of the Vandals. The principal 
condition of the treaty was, that they should di- 
vide Africa betwixt them. Full of this agreeable 
prospect, Genserick quitted Spain, accompanied 
with his whole community of men, women, and 
children. While the Vandals were occupying 
entire provinces, some friends of Boniface, 
amazed at his association with the barbarians, 
whom they knew he did not love, and unable 
to account for the cause, obtained leave from 
Flacidia to proceed and interrogate him as to 
the motives of his treason. Boniface imme- 
diately showed tliem the letter he had received 
from Aetius, and assured them that nothing but 
self-defence would have driven him to such ex- 
tremities. His finends being intrusted with this 
voucher, exhibited it on their return to the em- 
press ; but Aetius being at that time triumphant 
in Gaul, it was judged prudent to dissemble 
with him, and wait for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of exposing and punishing his treachery. 

Placidia, however, addressed Boniface in 
terms of the highest confidence and amity, and 
entreated him to use his best endeavours to free 
Africa from the Vandals. Tiie general heartily 
adopted the views of the empress, and offere.d 
Genserick considerable sums if he would retreat ; 
but the Vandals having taken possession of the 

aOM£«— -III. I 
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whole country, excepting only three cities, of 
whicti Carthage was one, the proposals were 
treated with insult : the £tw remaining iloman 
soldiers wei^ cut. to pieces; and< Boniface shut 
up in< CaiHhage. * Thete he maintained 'himself 
upwards of a year ; but* at length waa compelled 
to suiH'ender, and had the mortification to* behold 
all Africa, which he had once saved, ravaged 
in the most cruel manner by tiie bdrbarians^ ' 
whom he< had invited thither. 

On his arrWal at the coui't of Ravenna, Boni- 
face, ^ notwithstanding what had happened, Was 
received with the highest marks of distinction, 
and honoured with the command of an army ; a 
circumstance which convinced Aedus that his 
duplicity and perfidy were • disoyirered. The 
comiDand given to his rival, he construed into an 
unjust deiogation from his own dignity; and, 
forgetful of their common allegiance, the two^ 
generals soon after took the field to support their 
mutual pretensions. In the battle which en- 
sued, Boniface received a wound, of which he 
died a few days after; and Aetius retired among 
the Huns, from whence he returned at the head 
of an army to dictate to his sovereign. Placidia 
found it politick to make her peace with him, by 
receiving him at court, and restoring him to the 
dignities he had formerly enjoyed. Africa, 
however, was only partially recovered from the 
Vandals; and eight years after the defeat of 
Boniface, Genserick. surprised and took Car- 
thag9^ under the protestations of friendship. 
^ jy About this period the empress had the 
439 * satisfaction of marrying her son Valen- 
tinian to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theo- 
dosiu» r but almost at the same moment expe- 
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rienced one of the severest trials a virlwous 
mother can feel* Her daughter Honona, though 
Only sixteen jrears of age, was^ stixMig^y suspected 
of. an illicit connexion with one of her o\vn do- 
mesticks : and it was likewise discovered that, no 
less intriguing than amorous, she maintained a 
secret correspondence with Attila, king of the 
liuns, to whom she had transmitted a ring as a 
pledge of her sincerity ; , and invited him to 
claim her as his spouse,, at the head of his army* 
In consequence of those flagrant indiscretions, 
she was removed from the court of the West, 
which she had disgraced, to Constantinople, 
where the royal family of the East were in simi- 
lar agitation by the disputes between Pulcheria 
and the empress l^udocia, which have already, 
been noticed; and the. suspicious jealousy of 
^er husbapd, that terminated, at last, in a sepa- 
T^on. 

, To these domestick vexations, which Theodo- 
8i]U3 was doomed to undergo, were superadded 
m^y external .ills which pressed upon one 
another in close succession. The eastern empire, 
during this whole reign, was incessantly attacked 
and distressed by the different tribes of barba- 
rians, who were labouring, by reiterated efforts, 
to annihilate the feeble remains . of Roman 
power* A contemporary author of reputation 
has thus characterized the savage hordes, who 
were now become too powerful to be resisted, 
and too numerous to be destroyed :-r-" The 
Goths,-' says he, "are deceitful, but their mo- 
rals, are pure ;- the Alans' are less chaste, but 
more honest ; the Franks are cunning^, lying, 
and perfidious, and even perjury is regarded 
among them as a venial offence ; the Saxons are 
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obdurate, but abhor intemperance or excess ; 
the Gepidas are cruel ; the Huns artful and dis- 
solute; and the Gennans drunken. These 
vices," adds our author, " are much less cri- 
minal among the barbarians than with the 
Roma!ns^ who are instructed in the laws of 
christian morality. Yet these cannot exist with- 
out haunts of debauchery ; while those who are 
not allowed to frequent them personally, permit 
them on account of the Romans, Who have es- 
tablished their religibn among them." 
• Among such of these nations, thus described, 
as still exist, the philosophick eye will still recog- 
nize too much truth in the original picture, com- 
pared with the copy in their descendants. The 
evil habits and vices of their ancestors adhere, in 
a great measure, to posterity. 
, T^ the restraints of religion, which are gene- 
rally disregarded where morals are neglected j 
Theodosius added those of the laws, by a collec- 
tion which was called the Theodosian code. 
This system of jurisprudence soon ceased to ope- 
rate in the ekst^ but it was generally adopted by 
tie Goths, Franks, Germans, and pther barba- 
rians, who conquered Spain, Italy, and GauU 
In fact, the descendants of the Romans, a people 
who had once, carried the terror of their nai^e 
over the whole world, now began to crouch be-' 
fore the hordes of barbarians, who poured in 
successive myriads from the north over the finest 
countries on earth. 

• Attila, who has been denominated ** the 
Scourge of Qo<3)" was the most formidable ene- 
ifty of Theodosius. This prince succeeded to 
the throne of the Huns on the death of his father 
Muiidssuk, and soon extended his empire from 
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the Danube to the Wolga, Wheahe mustered 
hiis forces^ they frequently amounted , to more 
tljan half a million of men ; and, as in the statp 
tp which the eastern empire was reduped, resist- 
ance, would have been vain against such, a mighty 
hp§t of warlike barbarians, the iemperor was gia4 
td. purchase /short and precarious truces, by gra- 
^&Jng the avarice of the king of the Huns. Oh 
the Jeast real or affected displeasure shown by 
AttiU^ he received embassies of supplication to 
dej^ recite his yyvalli j and when he wished to 
extort nipney.' for bis own use, or to enrich his 
courtiers,' he generally charged some of his most 
faithTiil X frieinds with commissions to the Byzan- 
tine courtj from whence they were sure to retuiTi 
laden with spoils.*".'.- r " 

Xo . Atdlaj whbise features bore the stamp of 
his savage ' origin,. and exhibited the genuine de- 
formity o( a modem Calmuck, Theodosius made 
the iriost disgraceful' concessions ; yet every new. 
cofnpliance payed the way for another, till thq, 
barbarous.' chief of the Huns seems to have been . 
tired i>f the, insipid trade of extortion unresisted,, 
and wished to find a foe , yi^orthy of contending 
with. But'.liefoi-e the furtTjer schenies of Attila 
were ripe fpr ejcecution, and amidst the anxieties* 
he occasioned at. the court of Constantinople, 
Thieodosltis died of a fall from his horse, at the 
age of fifty years, after having reigned forty- • 
two. The only part of his ' character for which 
he is advantageously known, is that of being . 
very pious. I4e seems to have had good inclina-' 
tions, but indolence or inaptitude for business, 
rendei^ed his inherent virtues of little avail to his 
people. His sister, Pulcheria, had divided the 
empire with him; and, excepting the title, he 
It 
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delegated to her the other .half, a^ he left her 
the whole power, which, had she been as ill- 
disposed as his ministers frequently were, she 
might have converted to his destruction, and the 
total ruin of his people. But though yulcheria 
was fond of power, shei does not appear to have 
been inclined to abuse it. The blind confidence 
of the emperor in his ministers, ah^ evien in her- 
self, she f6rcibly exposecj, by presenting him on^ 
day ah act to sign, in viWue of which he was to 
deliver the etripr^ss Eudocia for her slave. The 
negligent Theodosius signed without reading the 
papfer ; an<l Vi^hen he had so done, his sister, to 
his shame and confusion, ma^e him sensible of 
the danger of his Inconsiderate conduct, by ex- 
patiating on the danger to which it might lead* 
By the death of Theodosius, Pulcheria re- 
mdhed sole mistress of the empire, and her abi- 
lities certainly were as equal to the task of govern- 
ing as most of her predecessors of the other sex ; 
but as there had been no precedent for a woman, 
reigning alone, she resolved on marrying, not- 
withstanding the vow of perpetual virginity^ 
which she had made. Her choice fell on Mar- 
cian, whom she accepted, on condition that he' 
would never claim any conjugal rights, aiid in- . 
A D. vested him with the imperial purple. The 
450. ' new emperor, at this time, was about 
sixty years old, and his empress fifty. 
He was a native of Thrace, and in his youth had. 
been severely exercised in poverty and misfor- 
tune. By gradual steps he had risen from the 
ranks of the army to be a tribune and senator ; 
and his own example gave weight to the laws 
which he promulgated for the reformation of, 
manners. Valentinian, who might have claimed 
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the empire of the East in right of his wi&y ifrho 
was the daughter of Theodosiiis, approved of 
the elevation of Marcian, and aoknowledged him 
as empeiror. The dominions he ^ready possessed, 
were tco extensive for his liinited capacity to 
govern ; and he msQly checked the vain ambi- 
tion of uaele$s or .dangerous accessions of power 
and territory. 

To the imperious demands of AtUla^ the hiis-* 
b^d pf Pulcheria replied with temperat,e cou- 
rage. He signified to the barbarians, ths^t they, 
must no longer insglt the majesty of Home by, 
the mention of a tribute ; and that if they pi;^ 
ftumed to violate the publick peace, they should 
feel that he possessed troops and arms to repel; . 
their aggressions^ Attila menaced, and saluted^ 
the two sovereigns of the eastern and western^ 
empires vith this haughty^ declarati^ : — " Attila» . 
my lord and ihy. lord, commands thee to provide 
a palace £pr his instant reception*'' But the, 
barbarian, affecting to despise the Romans of the 
east, whom be had already plundered suffi- 
ciently, tuimed his arms towards the west, . 
where the sceptre vibrated in the feeble hapds of 
Valentinian, who had just lost his mother Fla^ 
cidia, and with her his bestdefence. 

Scarcely were her eyes closed, before Attila 
dispatched a messenger to the emperor of the 
West, demanding his sister Honoria in marriage ; . 
and to substantiate his claim, he showed the ring 
which the princess had sent him, demanding half 
the en^pire for her p<Htion. Valentinian extri- 
cated himself from the present difficulty by a , 
sum of gold, and averted this scourge from Italy, 
which already impended over Gaul, where 
Aetius cpminaoided^. Seven hundred thousand 
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combatants,* who swelled die' arfnf of Atdfe] 
were defeated" ih the plains of Catalailnliin ; j^&t 
still the king 6f the Htm* hadidfficient forcre re-i 
iiikihlng', to render himself formidable in Itajffj.' 
whither' hfe retired,* sacking the cities, and deso- 
Uting • the ' cbutihyr ' Thither Aetius pursued 
him ; and partly by his power, and partly* by hiS 
address^ induced him to return onte more to ' 
Gaul, Where hie experienced a second defeat 
from Thorismond,' king of the Visigoths. In4li^* 
rcfcent hivasion of Italy, his progress was marlced 
with suth terror and (fismajr, that the inhabitants 
of the Venetian cities left them defeitcelesS to thef 
foe, and sought refuge in the little islaiids Uti 
the' • coast. 'Thus Attila, whose ferocious pride; 
boasted, that the grass never grew where his 
horse trodj* undesignedly laid the foundation of 
a'tepublick,* Which revived in Europfe the art and 
spirit of.commercialhidustry ; and. only sunk 
und^r a power, as formidable as that which had 

contributed to raise it; ' ' 

Attila still persisted hi demandirlg Hondria t6 , 
wife ; but his attachment to her did noi preveWt * 
hirh from adding' a 'beautiful " mdd ;hatned . 
Idlico, tothe long list of 'his queens. The mat*- 
riage was celebrated at" his palace be j^ond the 
Danube; the king retired from the banquet' to 
the nuptial bed; and his attendants' on entering" 
the royal apartment next ihoming, foulid that* 
A. D. Attila had burst ia blood-vessel during' the * 
453. ttight, and waii' stiffocated with tlie ef-'^ 
fusion. His funeral, like thdt of Alariclt,;' 
was celebrated with savage' pomp. ' His body' ' 
was enblosed in three coffins, of gold,* of silVeri'^' 
and of irdni the' spoils' of plundtered* nations ' 
were thrown into the grave; and the captives 
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who had opened the ground . were inhumanly 
massacred. The death of this warrior, who had 
never suffered mankind to enjoy any repose, and 
had nfcver enjoyed any himself, was attended 
with Uie destruction of his empire. His sons 
disjKited for the sovereignty ; and after various 
turns of fortune, the youngest retired with his 
subject hordes into the heart of the Lesser Scy- 
thia, where they were soon overwhelmed by a 
torrent of new bavbatians- Aetius did not long 
survive the Scythian monarch. The mind of 
Valentinian, though insensible to glory, was 
easily impressed with distrust and jealousy; and 
his new favourite, tlie eunuch Heraclius« readily 
persuaded him to undermine, in the life of his 
general, the support of his throne. Gaudeniius, 
5ie son of Aetius, was contracted to Eudoxia, 
the emperor's daughter : the indiscreet behaviour 
of the father offended his sovereign ; and while 
he urged witli intemperate violence the proposed 
marriage, Valentinian, drawing his sword, 
plunged it in the bosoni of Aetius. The servile 
eunuchs followed his example \ and the general, 
who, with all his faults, had more than once 
saved the empire, fell in the presence of his un- 
grateful master, pierced by inhurnerable wounds. 
The unsuspecting friends of Aetius being sum- 
moned to the palace, were separately murdered $ 
and the contempt which had long been enter- 
tained for Valentinian, was now converted into 
abhorrence. 

The feeble disposition of the emperor of the 
West, would probably have rendered him an easy 
prey to the firat usurper ; but his vices preci- ^ 
pitated his ruin ; and he became the immediate 
victim to the just revenge of a noble and injured 
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subject. The wife of Petuonius^ Maximus, a 
wealthy senator of tbq Anician family, had in- 
spired Val6ntiiiian with impure desires: her re* 
sistance served only to inflame his passions ; and 
he resolved to gratify them either by stratagem 
or force. Maximus had delivered his ring to 
the emperor as a pledge for a considerable sura 
lost at play ; the emperor sent it by a confiden- 
tial messenger to his wife, desiring her, in the 
name of her husband, to attend, the empress 
ISudoxia. T^he unsuspecting matron having en^- 
tered the imperial jpalace, Valentinian violated, 
without remorse, bbth the laws of hospitality 
iwid of honoufi Her tears on her return to her 
bwn house, bfetrayefd the ; guilty secret to Maxi- 
iHti^i and' her ^reproaches inflapiea hisi desire of 
v<drt^ant:e/'' Two babarieu^^ attached !to the 
fhembry of Aetius, wi^re^ admitted among .the 
guards of the tyrant, ^rid presented themselves 
as -the 'fcady trtmisters of revenge ; they rushed 
' A. D ^P^^ Viilentiriian iii the field of Mars, and 
4^5.' without opppsidpn from his numcurous 
' " ' ti'aih,' dispatched him ' and his " favourite 
H^'aclius. ^iiin wsts' th^ riierited end of a 
pHhte who, darfiig a reign df thirty years, wa^ 
neither loved, respected, nor feared. 
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From the death of Valentmian IIL to the Extinctioji 
of the Western Emiiire. 

SO rapid was the succession of sovereigns, and 
so numerous the events that intervened be- 
tween the death of Valentinian and the final sub- 
version of the western empire, that we must en- , 
deavour to' generalize our narration, in order to 
embrace the variety of circumstances connected 
with the subject- 
No sooner was Valentinian taken off, than 
Petronius Maximus, who had been the instigator 
of his murder, was saluted emperor by the senate. 
His short reign of three montiis was embittered . 
by remorse and guilt; and when he accepted r 
the purple, he relinquished for ever that happi- 
ness which had so eminently distinguished his • 
private life. Policy sanctioned t^he marriage of 
his son Palladius witli the eldest daughter of the 
late emperor ; and on the opportune death of his 
own wife, that he might, in some measure, re- 
taliate the injury he had received, he forced the 
empress Eudoxia to his arms. Being certified, 
from his own incliscreet confession, that he was 
the assassin of her deceased husband, she regarded 
the usurper with abhorrence ; and hopeless of 
assistance from the east, as the forces of Marcian, 
who had now lost Pulcheria, were otherwise em- 
ployed, she secretly implored the aid of the king 
of the Vandals, to rescue her from worse than 
captivity. Genserick eagerly embraced this fair 
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opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs, 
under the specious names of justice and compas- 
sion, and equipping a numerous fleet of Moors 
and Vandals, after a favourable voyage cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiber. 

Though Maximus was respectable in private life, 
his abilities were not equal to the support of a 
sinking empire, and the approach of the Vandals 
seemed to stupify and confound him. Instead of 
opposing the enemy, he recommended tjie dis- 
graceful measure of a precipitate retreat ;, but 
no sooner did he appear in the streets, than he , 
was assaulted by a shower of stones, .and a tor- 
rent of abuse, while the sword of one of . bjs sol- . 
diers avenged the death of Valentinian,. and the 
wrongs of Eudoxia, and terminated the misery 
of a feeble and transient reign- 
In a few days Genserick advanced to the gates . 
of the defenceless capital, when the intercessioa 
and eloquence of Leo, the bishop of Rome, pre^ . 
vailed on the Vandal to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to exempt the captives frora torture, 
and to protect the city frem a ponflagration. 
^ j3 The pillage, however, lasted fpurteetl 
455. days : and whatever yet remsdned of,, 
publick or private wealth, was diligenUy 
collected, and conveyed on board the vessels of 
Genserick. Eudoxia now saw, and had reason 
to lament, the imprudence of her conduct in . 
forming such an alliance : the unfortunate em- 
press, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow the Conqueror, who instantly hoisting sail, 
returned in triumph to Carthage. 

Avitus, a man of eloquence and courage, who 
had been intrusted by Maximus with the general 
command of the forces in Gaul, while on a visit 
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to Theodbrick,king of the Goths, was a^tonishecf 
by the intelligetice that his master was slain, and 
that Rome was pillaged by the Vandals. Thei 
Visigoths were attached 'to the person of Avitus, 
and respected his virtues. The annual assembly 
of the seven provinces, held at Aries, naturally 
Inclined to promote the most Olustrious of their 
countrymen ; and Avitus was nominated by the 
representatives of Gaul to the sceptre of the 
West. The consent of Marcian, the emperor 
of the East, was easily obtained : and Rome and 
Italy, long habituated to submit to the strongest 
party, gave their silent assent. 

Theodorick, the fnend of Avitus, and the suc- 
cessor of his elder brother Torrisraond, sup- 
ported the character of his warlike ancestors. 
The Suevi, after the departure of the Vandals, 
had aspired to the conquest of Spain ; the am- 
bassadors of Avitus offered them advantageous 
terms of peace and alliance, which were backed 
by the declaration of Theodorick to his brother- 
in-law, the king of the Suevi, that unless he re- 
tired, he must expect the joint opposition of the 
Romans and Visigoths. " Tell him," replied 
the haughty Rechiarius, " that I equally despise 
** his friendship and his enmity ; but that I wilT 
« soon try, whether he will dare to wait my ar- 
** rival under the walls of Toulouse." The in- 
dignant Theodorick instantly passed the Pyren«» 
n^es to meet the bold challenger; the Suevi 
Were vanquished and almost exterminated; 
and their king, who had been delivered up 
to the victor, was put to death, fiut while the 
Gothick monarch conquered in the nam6 of the 
emperor of Rome> the power of his friend had 
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expired, and the honour and interedt of Thc«- 
dorick were wounded by the event. 

Avilus, at the solicitation of his subjects, had 
fixed his residence at Rome ; but the senate be- 
held with disgust the impenal ornaments invest- 
ing a stranger from Gaul# Their murmurs,, 
however, would have been useless, had they not 
been encouraged by Count Ricimer, the grand- 
son of Wallia by the mother's side, and on his 
father's descended from the nation of the Su^vi. 
Intrusted with the defence of Italy, his import, 
tant services rendered him formidable ; and on 
his return from a conquest over the Vandals, he 
boldly proclaimed to Avitus, that his feeble" 
A D '"cigri was at an end. The emperor, with- 
456. out resistance, descended from his thFonc;^ 
and hoped to find security in assuming 
the sacred character of bishop of Placentia j but 
tven in this peaceful station, the hatred of the 
senate pursued him, and he was at last sacrificed 
to their implacable resentment. . 

On the abdication of Avitus, Ricimer governed 
Italy under the title of Patrician, and delegated 
to Majorian, who had been a participator in the . 
glory of Aetius, the conspicuous station of mas- 
ter-geneml of the armies* The approved me* 
rits of Majorian induced the barbarian to x:om- 
ply with the unanimous wish of the Romans ; 
and after an interregnum of four months, the ^ 
master- general having signalised his skill and. 
valour in a victory gained over the Alemanni#, 
he was elevated to the imperial throne. The 
sentiments he exj)ressed on receiving this unso- 
licited honour, would have done credit to any 
character ; and his virtues derived additionsi 
lustre from being contrasted tvith his immediate 
predecessors. 
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The civil reguhitiorw of Majorian all tended 
lb the relief of the oppressed, the purity of mc- 
rils, and the restoration of whatever had been 
decayed or destroyed in the CcLpltaU His mili- 
tary preparations principally pointed towards the 
recovery of Afrita ; and with thi* view he at- 
tracted by his liberality, many thousands of the 
Cepida, the " Ostrogoths, the' Suevi, the Al^ni, 
and other barbarians of the remote north, who 
assembled in the plains of Liguria* In the midst 
of a severe winter, 'the emperor, clad in complete 
armour, conducted them ovei* the- Alps, and 
afterwards vanquished, and admitted to an al- 
liance, the martial kin j of the Goths. 

But as the Vandals were powerful in ship*, 
Majorian wisely considered that a fleet would 
b'e necessary to insure his success; and accord- 
ingly three hundred galleys were equipped and 
collected in the spacious harbour of Carthageua!. - 
Genserick, who had long defied the RbmaA 
power, now began to' fear the event, and sued 
"in vain for a peace- In a flt of despair the Van- 
dal tyrant reduced Maurt'itania to a desert, to 
check the invader's progress ; but his alarm was 
soon dissipated, and the hopes of Majorian 
blasted by the false friends of the Romans. In 
consequence of treacherous information, the 
tisurper of Africa surprised the unguarded fleet 
in the bay of Carthagena : and the preparations 
of three years were destroyed in a single day. 
'I'he Vandal again renewed his solicitations for 
peace, which w^ere now acceded to, that Ma- 
jorian might obtain time to repair his fleet ; but 
a dneadful sedition, fermented by Count Rici- 
pacr, soon after obliged Majorian t6 resign the 
sceptre ; and four days after his resignation, h 
iras reported that he died of a dysentery. Witti 
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Majorian expired the hopes of Italf and of the 
Roman name* 

That Rlcimer, who for some time had held 
the destiny of the western empire in his hands^ 
might not be again eclipsed by supenor merits 
he invested with the purple an obscure person, 
named Lebius Severus ; but bounded his dom]«- 
nions by the Alps. Marcellinus and Aegidiusi 
holv^ever, disdained to acknowledge this phan* 
tom of an emperor ; the former of whom occu- 
pied Pannonia, and the latter the countries be* 
yond the Alps. The authority of Aegidius 
ended only with his life, but it is supposed this 
was shortened by the insidious aits of Ricinner* 

The life and reign of Severus, which lasted 
no longer than they were agreeable to his patron^ 
were protracted for six yeara. During that pe*> 
riod, Italy was afflicted by the incessant deprer 
dations of the Vandals, who spread the terror^ 
of their arms from the pillars of Hercules to t^e 
;mouth of the Nile* Genserick, however, found 
out a. plausible pretence for his hostilities* He 
had married Eudocia, the eldest daughter oif 
Eudoxia the empress, whom he had carried 
ftway captive, to his eldest son Hunnerick ; and in 
consequence of this, asserted a legal claim to a 
part of the imperial patrimony. 

The emperor of the East purchased, by ^ 

valuable consideration, a necessary peace : tlie 

widow of Valentinian, and her youngest daughr 

A. D. ^^^ Placidia, were restorc4 ; and 3ie 

462. fury of the Vandals was confined to 

the territoiies of the West. Ricimer, 

who had the ambition to make emperors, but 

.the policy not to be one himself, emban^assed 

ky the difficulties of liis situation, long solicited 
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ini vam the assistance of Constantinople ; and) 
at last as the price of alliance, was compelled 
to accept a master from the choice of the By-- 
santine court. 

Marcikn who had conducted the affairs of 
the East with vigilance and success, during the 
life of his nominal empress Pulcheria, after hei; 
death continued to display the same vigour and' 
fifmness ; but he refused to draw his sword, 
against Genseridt. On the demise of Marcian, 
Asper mfght liave ascended the throne, if he 
w(nild' havcf subscribed the Nicene creed; but. 
ndt being suflBcientIv orthodox himself, he used 
hh influence to raise to that dignity Leo, of 
Thrace, a military tribune^ and tlie principal 
steward (rf hi^ hoUsfehold* The te^iperate firm-- 
ness of Leo resisted Che oppression of his patron, 
and Asper presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, in regard to an ap- 
pointment. "It is not proper," said he, inso- 
lently shaking the purple, " that the man who 
** is invested with this garment, should be guilty 
**of a falsehood." — "Nor is it proper," retorted 
Leo, " that a prince should be compelled to re- 
** sign his own judgYnent, and the publick inte- 
*^ rest, to the p>ieasure of a subject." 

Between those two it was impossible that any 
^cordiality could longer exist : an army of Isau- 
rians, gradually introduced into Rome, under- 
mined the powier of Asper; and Leo, listening. 
tO' the complaints of the Italians, resolved to put 
an end to the tyranny of the Vandals, and iii-' 
vested Anthemius: with the pui*ple of the West. 

This prince was grandson of the prxfect wIk) 
hsid so ably protected tlie infant reign of Theo- 
<IosiuS) and had married the daughter of Mar-.' 
K 2 ' ^ 
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cian^ in consequence ^f which he hact sqii^e pre;*- 
tensions to succeed his father-in-law j but bearing 
the disappointment with patience, he was rer. 
warded with the sceptre of the western empire. 
A D. '^^^ nuptials of his daughter with the 
,4fiir. patrician Ricimer, promised to secure- 
the fidelity of that formidable bai'ba^'i^n | 
•(hd the campaign against the Vandala was 
opened by the prefect Heraclius, who subdued 
the province of Tripoli, and prepared to join 
the imperial army under the walls of Carthage^ 
MarcelHnus became recondled to the two em* 
perars, and evinced his allegiance to Anthemiua 
by expelling the. Vandals from the island of 
Sardinia. 

The immense preparations of the East at last 
began to be put in motion. A fleet of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships sailed from Constan- 
tinople for Carthage ; and the number of soldiers^ 
and mariners exceeded one hundiied thousand* 
Basiliscus, the brother of the empress of the 
6ast, was intrusted with the important com*, 
mand ; and the troops, after a prosperous navt*« 
gatiouj were landed at Cape Bona, about forty 
miles from Carthage. The imperial general 
was supported by the army of Heraclius^^ and 
the fleet of Marcellinus, and the Vandalsi were 
repeatedly vanquished. At this crisis, had 
Basiliscus boldly advanced, Carthage must have 
iallen ; but Genseriqk, having recourse to hii| 
^^'onted artifices, solicited and obtained a truce 
of five days. During this short interval, the 
wind becoming favourable to the Vandal chie^ 
he manned the largest of his ships with the most 
resolute of his followers, who towing after them 
several barks filled with combustibles, ]mpelled^ 
them; under cover of the night, against tlie ua« 
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endeavoured to esciipe the fire-^hips) thejr werr 
assaulted by the galliesof ihe Vaudaia. Basiiiseiiat 
fied on the commeno^ment of the action^ aad re* 
tuiqed to Cgnst^tiRople with the loss of more 
than hsdf his fl^ a^ army^ not without the 
suspicion of treason, though he escaped punish^ 
ment thixwigh the pawer&l inlercession of his 
sistfiC* Henaclius with difficulty- eCfeeted hia ie» 
treat through the.de^rt; MarcellUuia retimd to* 
Sicily-) where he- w^ soon after assassinated ;r 
and the coasts both of the £ast and the West were 
again exposed to the ravages of the Vi«idal8» 

The death of Majorian- had dissolved thcyai:^ 
liance between the Goths and the Rcmians^ 
Tbeodprick having obitained posiieasion of the 
territory of Narboime> by the selfish poticf o£' 
fiicimer, was invited to ifivade the ]Mxmnces 
which acknowledged the authority of Aegidius f^ 
the barliarians weve checked neap Orleans ; but 
their ambition was acknpwkdged under Eurick,. 
the brother and successor oi Theodonck, who 
passing the Pyrenees, Garri«d ihetr arma into* 
the heart of Lusitania» aii4 iiUewed the Suevi to 
hold Galida as a dependent sovereignty on the 
Gothick BV)nasch3f of Spai;)^ In the Gaula tbe|r 
were no less succes^fiil $ for from the Pyran^eft* 
tp the Rhine and. the Ijoirt^ very few phices re. 
sifted the ^otortous arms of Eurick* The pidilick 
GCHtfidence: became lost ; the. resource of the 
state were exliausted ; mi the inhabitants of the 
Gaula foui^ it vain to expect, protection from 
the now feeble emperor of the West.^ 

To increase these calamities* a discord broke 
dut betweef) iVlltheroJu^y a^id the still powerful 
Bicimer* That. haMghtjt bajTbarian^ Impatient of 
H superior; retired from Rome ; and fixing his 
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residence at Mtlem, menaced Italy with a cmUt 
war. At last, he was prevailed on to negociate, 
and Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia^ was charged 
wi^ the commission. Atithemius, after reca- 
pitulating the favours conferred on Ricimer, and 
tiK natural duty he owed him by being the hus- 
band of his daughter, exclaimed, *' Shall I now 
^ acc^t his perfidious friendship ? Can I hope 
^^•tiiat he will respect the engagements of a 
"treaty, who has already violated the duties of 
** a son ?" But the resentment of tlie emperor 
evaporated in- these pMissionate expressions ; and 
Epipbanius returned with the flattering hope,* 
that be had restored the peace of Italy. Rici- 
, mer, however, only changed his ^mode of at- 
tack, and resolved, secretly to subvert the throne 
oft AnthemiuB. For this purpose he augmented 
his barbarian troops, and advancing to the banks 
of the Anio,- there expected- the arrival of the 
senator Olybrius,^ whom he resolved to invest' 
with the imperial puiple. 

The object of the present favomr of Ricimer 
was descended from the Anician family, and 
having married Plaeidia, the youngest daughter- 
of Valentinian, had some pretensions to the 
throne. When the haughty disposer of Roman 
power, therefore^ meditated the ruin of Anthe- 
mius, he tempted Olybrius with the offer of a 
dtiadem ; which flattering his vanity at the £x-' 
pense of his happiness, he set outfmmConstan-^ 
tinople, with the approbation of the emperor of 
A. D. ^^^ East, and landed at Ravenna, where' 

472. ^^ ^^ received in the camp of Ricimer' 
as the sovereign of the western worlds 

The patrician had already extended his posts ' 
Irom the Anio to the Milvian bridge, and pos- 



tessed the tvro quarters of Rome that were sqMU 
rated by the Tiber ; but the remxiader of the 
city) with the greait majority of :the senate and 
peoplcy adhered to the cause of Antheiniusy wliOi 
with the assistance of a Golhick array, was ena* 
bled to protract his own life) and the poblick dis- 
tress, iby a resistance of tlu'ee months. At length 
the victorious troops of Riciraer penetraled to 
the heart of the city, and Antheiniu% dragged 
from his concealment) was massacred by the 
command of his son-in4aw« 

About siK weeks after) however, italy waa 
delivered from the tyranny of Ricimer*) by % 
painful disease* He bequeathed the eommahd 
of his army to his n^hew Gundobold^ a prince 
of the Burg^ndians i and Cttybrius hirsoelft 
whose death does not bear any marks^ vi(4ence| 
scarcely filled the throne of the Weat for the short 
period of f^vei) monthst 

JLeP) the eniperor of the East) was persuaded 
lo invest with the purple of the West Julius 
K^poS) the nephew of MareeilinuS) and who had 
l«ismed.Qi>e of the nieces of the enspress Vaniia» 
W in consequence of the imtecisisn of the Bf* 
santine court) Guiidobald fousdkisuEe to rams 
io the same dignky an ofbscure soldier) naoned 

* At a time when power ^mvitituifd right, Moihe whs 
f ould command most soldiers, di&posedof tbis empire as hs 
pleaded, Ricimer appeared on the stage of publick life^ 
He was a prince of the royal blood of the Suevi, and from 
lii» eaiiiest years esteemed by the Roman-armies. His pa* 
fiegyrjsts have styled him, "Th* greatest capt>»in of his 
t ime<»*tbft ipvinci ble-»-mDre covragesoiis than Syilar-mom 
prudent than Fabius^r^more amiable than Mexellua-^npeifsa 
eloquent than Appius— more resojute than Fuivius-^and 
more expert than Camillus:" but he seems to have deserv* 
td no other character than that of a savage and a turba* 
lent demagogue. 
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Glfcerius ; who soon exchanged the ftomaH 
aceptfc for the bisboittick of Salona ; and the 
Burgundian prince havihg retired beyohd the 
Alps, Nepos was acknowledged by the Italians 
and the provincials of Gaul. 

The favourable omens which attended the be* 
ginning of his reign, were soon changed by his 
oession of Auvergne to the Visigoths ; and his 
repose was speedily disturbed by a funous~sedi<^ 
tion of the barbarian confederates, who, under 
the command of Orestes, advanced from Rome 
lo Ravenna. Nepos, instead of having recourse 
to arms, fled to <his principality, of Dalmatia, 
M^here, after an equivocal reign of five years, he 
was assassinated by the ungrateful Glycerius^ 
whO| as a reward for his crime, obtained the archr 
bishoprick of Milan*- 

. After the death of Attila, the bravest youths 
of the nations who had recovered their indepen* 
^ence, enlisted themselves in the army of the 
confederates, who formed the defence and terror 
of Italy. Among these was Orestes, descended 
from an illustrious &mily in Pannonia, whO) 
disdaining to obey the Ostrogoths, to- whont 
bis native country was ceded, enlisted in the 
afmies of .Rome* B^ the successors of Valen^ 
tinian he was rapidly advanced in the military 
profession, and by Nepos himself was elevated 
to the dignities of patrician and master-general 
of the troopsiL These, when Orestes declined 
the purple, readily .consented to acknowledge his 
Ipn Augui^tulus, a ehild, as emperor of the West ; 
hut it- was soon discovered that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to chopsei 
between heijig the slave and the victim of his^ 
bjirbarian mercenaries. Tbes^ demanded that 
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a third past of lislj should be divided among 
them>; and Orestes^ with a virtuous fortitude 
that deserved a betterlate, determined to enoMin* 
ter the rage of an armed multitude, rather than 
subscribe: the ruin of an innocent people. He 
retired -to Pavia for security ; but the foTtifica- 
6ons of the city being stormed by the soldiers, led 
on by Odoacerva bold barbarian, the rage of the) 
confederates was not appeased till Orestes was 
put to death- 

Odoacer was the sonof Edecon, once in high, 
favour with Attiia. The father had listened to 
a conspiracy against the life of his soverei^, but • 
his apparent guilt was expiated by his merit, and 
his name is honourably mentioned as the leader 
pf the Scyfri, in the unequal contest of the Huns 
with the Ostrogoths* Edecon did not survive 
this defeat, and left two sons, Anulf and Odo- 
acer : — the former retired to Constantinople^ 
where he sullied the fame he had acquired in 
arms, by the assassination of a generous ben^ac- 
tor ; the latter led a wandering life among the 
barbarians of Noiicum, till he was encouraged 
by a favourable prediction to return to Italy. 
" vPursue your design," said Severinus the sain^, 
whose £|ppix)bation he solicited ; ^^you shall soon 
*^ cast away this coarse garment of skins, and 
" your wealth will be equal to the liberality of 
" your mind." The success of the barbsurians 
gave validity to the words of the .prophecy : he 
was admitted, and soon gained an honourable 
rank among the guards of the western empire ; 
his manners were gradually polished, his mili- 
tary skill improved ; and on- the execution of 
Orestes, the confederates saluted him with the 
title of king ; but. he was too politick to assume 



the purple and diadem, and bad too much pride 
to be a nominal emperor, like man;^ of his pre- 
deeeftsonr* 

• The feeble and youtiifal AngtxsttM, or August 
tnlus, as be was called, was directed Co signify 
his resignation to the senate ; and that assembly) 
in an epistle to Zeno, now emperor of the East) 
cUsclaimed the necessity of continuing the impe- 
rial succession in Italy, since, as they flattering* 
ly observed, the majesty of the monarch of Con- 
stantinople was sufficient to protect both the East 
tOid the West. They further added, " that the 
republick might safely confide in the civil and 
military virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly 
requested that the emperor would invest him with 
the title of patrician and the administration of the 
diocese of Italy*" Zeno, after due deliberation, 
Ibund it prudent to comply with their requisition ; 
he grate^lly accepted the imperial ensigns, and 
entertained a friendly correspondence with the 
patrician Odoacer, who showed his clemency to 
Augustulus, and assigned him a splendid income 
to support him in a private station, at a villa in 
Campania* 

Thus ended the empire of the West, five hun- 
dred and seven years after the foundation of the 
!koman monarchy, by the decisive battle of Ac* 
tium ; and twelve hundred and twenty*nine from 
the building of Rome. Writers have not failed 
to remark, that the empire began in Augustus, 
and ended in a prince called by a diminutive of 
the same name. 

Before we resume the history of the eastern 
empire, a general \iew of the state of Europe, 
which succeeded this important rewlution, can* 
not fail to be entertaining and instructive. 



Odoaoerj ths first barbarian who rteigned in 
Italy, proved not unworthy of the high station 
to which his valour and fortune had exalted him* 
To gratify the prejudices of his subjects, he re* 
stored the consulship of the West, and succes** 
sively filled the cumle chair with eleven of the 
most illustrious senators. The civil administra- 
tion of Italy was still exercised by the pi'setoriau 
prsefect ; the revenues were collected by the Ro» 
Inan magistrates ; and under a prince of the 
ariaa persuasion, it appears that the catholickt 
lived unmolested. 

But though Odoacer was formidable to his ex*- 
temal enjemies, he was not able to restrain the 
licentiousness of his own troops, who claimed a 
third of tlie landed property of Italy ; and in 
consequence of a compliance with their demands^ 
the misery and desolation of the other two thirds 
followed. The tributary harvests of Africa an«l 
Egypt being withdrawn, the number of inha* 
bitanis was continually diminished with the 
means of subsistence ; and pope * Gelasius, a 
subject of Odoacer, affirms, that in some district* 
the human species was almost extirpated ; whilt 
famine and pestilence gleaned the misersJsIe , re- 
fuse that had escaped the edge of the sword* 
Yet, amidst the general distress, Odoacer main«> 
tained with reputation his station ibi* fourteen 
years, during which he strengthened his pofwer 
by alliances with the most powerful of the bar^ 

• Pope, fr6m a Greek word signifying father, in th^ 
East is an appellation given to all christian priests ; and 
in the West bishops were called by it in ancient times, 
though it gradually began to be restrained to the bishop 
of Rome, to vrhom it has noV been exclusively appro- 
priated for many centurie*. 
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barians ; but at last he was compelled to yield to 
t!ie superior genius of Theodorick, king of the 
Ostrogoths. He resigned to Eurick, the king of 
the Visigoths, all the Roman conquests beyond 
the Alps, as far as the Rhine and the Ocean ; 
and under the reign of Eurick, the Gothick na- 
tion might be said to aspire to the monarchy of 
Spain and Gaul. The most distant and savage 
nations respected his power and courted his friend* 
ship ; and his ixilace at Bourdeaux was crowded 
by the ambassadors of the Heruli, the Saxons, 
the Bui'gundians, and the Franks. The growing 
dominion of the Visigoths, however, was check- 
ed by the prematui'e death of Eurick ; and his 
son Alarick was an helpless infant, when his ad- 
versary Clovis had grown into distinction for his 
ambition and valour. 

• Chiiderick, the father of Clovis, had been hos* 
pitably entertained during his exile by the king 
and queen of the Thuringians ; and, with an in- 
gratitude which seems to have been fashionable 
in all ages, alienated the affections of the wife of 
his benefactor. On the restoration of Chiiderick^ 
Basinaj the queen of the Thuringians, fled from 
her husband's to her lover's arms, and the off- 
spring of this union was Clovis, who on the 
death of his father, at fifteen years of age, in- 
herited a very limited kingdom, confined to the 
island of the Batavians, with the dioceses of Tour- 
nay and Arras. . The kindred tribes of the Franks^ 
who had seated themselves alpng the Belgick 
rivers, were governed by their independent princes 
of the Merovingian race ; but though in peace 
they obeyed the hereditary jurisdiction of their 
chiefs, yet they were free to follow the standard of 
any victorious general ; and the superior merit of 
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Cldris soon atir^ted Che aiieg^iance of the na- 
tional confederacy. With a strict discipline he 
combined the most generous disposhion , and in 
a few years, the Belgick cities acknowledged him 
king of the Franks, while he had enlarged his 
dominions eastward by the conquest of the cotu^ 
try of T(M)greSr 

The Alemanni had sulxlued the northern parts 
of Helvetia, and had spread themselves over the 
provincfeftof Alsace and Lorraine. At last, their 
invasion of the kingdom of Cologne «ammon^ 
ed to the support of his allies the valiant Ck>« 
vis. In the plains of Colbiack, about twenty- 
four miles from Cologne, he encounter- ^ p^ 
ed) and, alter an obstinate conflict, van- 496. ' 
quished, the invaders of GauU The king 
of the Alemanni was slain m battle, and his 
trembling subjects pursued into the heart of their 
forests. The noagnanimous Theodorick, who then 
ruled over Italy, and had married, the sister pF 
Clovis, congratulated his brother on his victory^ 
but mildly interceded for the unfortunate fugi- 
^ves* The Gallick territories which had been oc- 
cupied by the Alemanni, submitted to the con-, 
queror; but the inhabitants obtained the In* 
dulgence of enjoying their peculiar manners and^ 
institutions, under the government of ofiicial* 
and at last of hereditary dukes* After the con** 
quest of the western provinces, the Franks alone- 
maintained their ancient habitations beyond the 
Rhine, and gradually subduing the countries as. 
&r as the Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia, 
secured the obedience of Germany^ 

Clovis, till the thirtieth year of his age, had 
continued to worship the gods of his ancestors ; 
hut living married Clotilda, a i>iece of tl)« king 
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of Burg;undy, who was educated in the diristian 
&ith, his conversion was greatly facilitated 
through her means. Remigius, bishop of Rheiins, 
strengthening by his eloquence the assiduities of 
conjugal affection, tlie king of the Franks con*^ 
XDtad to be baptized, and his example was rea« 
dily followed by his loyal subjects, while the zeal 
of the clergy was interested to extend the do- 
minion of the Catholick Clovis. 

Though the foundations of the Armorican re- 
publick had been repeatedly overthrown, the peo- 
ple asserted the dignity of the Roman name^ and 
resisted the attacks of Clovis, who endeavoured 
to extend his conquests from the Seine to the 
Loire* An honourable union effected what a;i*ms 
could not do i the Franks esteemed the valour of 
Uie Armoricans, and the latter we^e i-econdled 
to the religion of the Franks, and accepted With- 
^ jy out shame the capitulation proposed bf 
49f .' Qovis. The northern provincai oi Gaul^ 
however, were stow and. gradu^ acquis 
MtioQs ; and seem to have been obtained as much 
by the policy as the valour of the kmg of the 
iVanks. 

The kingdom of Burgundy, which extended 
'fhxn the forest of Vosges to the Alps, and the 
sea of Marseilles, was governed by Gundobald^ 
who to consolidate his power, had slain two of 
his brothers, on^ of whom was the father of Clo- 
tildli, while Godegesil, the youngest, was permitted 
to possess the dependent pnncipality of Geneva* 
The conversion of Clovis had raised the hopes o^ 
the orthodox clergy of Burgundy } and their 
ariah diief, desirous to put an end to religicru^ 
differences, convened an assembly of his bishops 
at Lyons, In the midst of their debates^ M 



abropt question from the soverdgn re?eaM the 
agitation of his imnd. " If you truly profess the 
*« christian religion,'* said he, " why do you not 
** restrain the king of the Franks ? He has de* 
** dared war against me, and threatens my de* 
" struction by forming alliances with my enc* 
^ mies. A sanguinary- and covetous mind is not 
^ the symptom of a sincere conversion: let him> 
** show his faith by his works." Avitus, bishop 
of Vienna, made this casuistical reply : '^ We are 
^ignorant of the motives and designs of the 
**kiiig of the Franks; but we are taught by 
f^ scripture, that tjie kingdoms which abandon 
^the divine law are frequently subverted: Re« 
*' turn with thy people to the law of God, and 
**he will give peace and security to thy do* 
^< minions." Gundobald listened to the moni<« 
tion, but rejected the advice ; .^nd dismissed the 
assembly with complaints, that Clovis had pri-< 
vately perverted the allegiance of his brother. 

In fact, the fidelity of Godegesil was already 
corrupted: he joined the standard of his brother 
merely to evince his treachery more strongly by 
deserting him in the day of battle ; and Gundo- 
bald, faintly supported by the disaffected Gaulsi 
yielded to the arms of Clovis, and fled from the 
Vicinity ai Langre8>to Avignon. This place 
being obstinately defended, the king of the 
Franks was discouraged from, persevering, and 
returaed to his own dominions, after imposing a 
tribute on the. king of Burgundy, and compel- 
ling him, by a refinement of cruel ty^ to rewarxl his 
brother's treacliecy. But the triumph of Clovis 
was soon clouded by the inteiligence that Gun-i 
dobald had surprised and massacred Godegesil, , 
who^was left with five thousand Franks at Viennasb . 
L3- 
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The sovere)^ of the Franks dissembled his re- 
sentment, because it was no longer in his power 
fo show it with effect. Misfortunes had endear^ 
ed Gundobald to his peq)Ie, and the clergy were 
flattered with the hopes of his conversion. Ckyvis^ 
thei^fore, found it expedient to release the king^ 
of the Burgundians from the tribute which he 
had imposed on him, and to aecept in Keu of ity 
his military services* 

Sigismond, who succeeded his father Gundo^ 
bald, stained the catholick faith which he profess- 
ed, by the blood of an innocent son ; and hint 
guilt was punished by the sons of Qbvis, who; 
at the instigation of their mother Clotilda, in* 
vaded Burgundy. Its unAiappy king was vairi 
quished in a decisive battle, and after a shore 
concealment, was betrayed by his subjects^ who 
were desirous of cultivating the fovour of theii^ 
expected masters. The captive monarch with 
his two sons were buried alive in a weU, and the 
Burgundians were permitted to enjoy their na« 
tional laws, under the condition of tribute and 
military service. 

The rapid progress of the arms of Clovis had 
been regarded with terror and jealousy by the 
Ck>th8, whose youthful sovereign, Alarick, found 
it impossible to appear as a competitor with bis 
mature rival. The two monarchs, however, 
after a personal interview in an island of thtt 
Loire, parted with professions of mutual amity s 
but Clovis soon betrayed his real sentiments ; 
for in an assembly of his princes and warriors at 
Paris, he declared his concern that some of the 
&irest provinces of Gaul were still possessed br 
Arians, and invited his fcrflowers to vanquish and 
divide the territory of the hereticks* Thus, wliil# 
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he pretended to do honour to religioik^ he violftte^ 
Hs most essential precepts ; and while he coii«- 
teoded) as bigots have generally done, about 
tneti^byftical distinetions> neglected the practiee 
of those duties which all can understand^ and sdl 
are bound to comply with^ The Franksi how* 
ttTer^ af^pkuded the pious pnneiples of their 
leader; aiid the military operations of Clo^l 
were seconded by the zeal of the catholick dkr^ 
Alarick, on the other hand^ that he might resist 
these foreign and domestick enetnies^ c<^ected 
his kfrces ; while Theodmek) king of Italy^ who 
.Affected to mediate between the cotnpetkors^ hut 
whose penetration apprehended danger ftx>m the 
^^wtAg power of Cloviss prepat«d to suppoit 
the cause of the Goths* 

The youthful warriors of the Visigoths disv 
datned to reti^at before the army of the Franks, 
«vho had advanced into the neighbourhood of 
Poitiers : the more sedate chieftains adraed their 
king to wait for the arrival of reinforcements 
iWmi the Ostrogoths« Alarick was perplexed fay 
the variety of counsels : Uie decisive mgmeiUS 
!i^ere wasted in idle deliberation ; and the Got;h^ 
at last, faaviing hastily Abandoned an advantage- 
ous post, exposed their rear by their slow and 
disorderly motion. About ten ihiles from Poi^ 
tiers, Clovis overtook and attacked the Gothick 
ftrmy, confused and irresolute* The two kings 
encountered each other in single combat ; and 
Alatnck fell beneath the sword of his rival. ^ jy^ 
The valiant youths who had clamorously 5^.* 
deiatianded the battle, scoi ned to survive . 
their sovereigu ; ^d heaps of slain attested tl^ 
bloody victory of Clovis. The conquest of Aqui«- 
Uhh followed i Ml the victor estcd^lisbed hm. 



winter quarters ar Bourdeaux. The Visigothsj 
however, were preserved from total extirpadon 
by the powerful protection of Theodorick ; and 
the Franks beings compelled to raise the siege of 
Aries with considerable loss, afterwards conclud* 
^ a treaty with the vanquished. 

After the success of the Gothick war, Clovia, 
in order to ingratiate himself more strongly with 
the Romans, assumed the honours of the com- 
sulship* Attached to aneient titles, that people 
revered in their barbarian master the name of an 
office, which popular suffrage had once conferred 
on merit. Clovis maintained his station with 
dignity, and the emperors of the East, by solicit- 
ing his friendship, ratified the usurpation of 
Gaul. Some years after the death of the first 
king of the Franks, a treaty between his sons 
and the emperor Justinian, confirmed to the 
princes Marseilles and Aries, what had been, 
yielded to them by the Ostrogoths, and acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty- of the Merovingian 
princes over the countries^ beyond the Alps. 
When the conquests and inheritance of these* 
princes were united by the last surrivor of the 
sons of Clovis, his kingdom, though unequal in 
wealth ' and power, extended far beyond the 
iimits of- the late monarehy, or rather it corres^ 
ponded with the present French republick. 

The degenerate Romans of Gaul were not 
only exposed to the arms, but subjected to the 
laws of the ferocious barbarians, who con« 
temptuQUsly insulted their possessions, their free- 
dom, and their safety. A large portion of their 
land was exacted for the use- of the Franks; but 
they enjoyed the remainder, exempt from tribute, 
and were for ever delivered from the expentiva 
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Bjrstem of imperial despotism* In the important 
concerns of marriage^ testaments, and inheritancei 
they adopted the rales of the Theodosian code. 
A Roman might freely ai^ire to the title and 
privileges of a barbarian ; and was permitted t<^ 
Inarch in the ranks, or on some occasions to en* 
joy a principal command. During several gene* 
rations, the barbarians were excluded from the 
orders of the church, and the clergy of Gatil con* 
sisted almost entirely of c^tive provincials. Th« 
eonqtierots received from the vanquished th« 
profession of the christian religion, and the use 
of the Lmin language ; and by degrees^ the in- 
tercourse of sacred and social communion era* 
dicated the distinction (^ birth and victory^ whil« 
the Gaulish nations at length became confounded 
under the name and govemment of the Pranks. 
To their subjects th^ FraiTiks gradually com* 
municated a spirit and system ef constitutional 
Kberty. By the €onqne«t of Gaul, tht amiudl 
afisemblies which had so long been held in tl^ 
month of March, were abolished ; the moitarchf 
was left withont any regular estabHshtnent dt 
justice or of revenue ; and the successors of Ck^ 
vis were only distinguished ^m tlftir nobler by 
a more extensive latitude of rapine and murder 
Buch, indeed, was the licentbus abu^e of free* 
dom which gradually prevailed, that when the 
leaders of an unsuccessful party were reproach- 
ed for their guilt or neglect, they pleaded as ati 
excuse the universal con^ipticm of the peoi^e. 
** No one," said they, ** any longer fears or re» 
*^ spects his king, his dt&e, or his count ; «ach 
** msm loves to do evil, and freely indulges his 
" criminal inclinations. The most gentte cor* 
^ rection pnMrokes an immediate «um«ait ; and 
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" the raali magistrate who presumes- to censure 
" or restrain his seditious countrymen, seldom 
*.' esc$ipes alive from their revenge*" 

Ti^ Visigoths, who had once exercised para^ 
mount authority in Gaul, had resigned the great- 
est part of theiv possessions* te the Franks ; but 
this cession was amply compensated by the easjr 
conquest and secuoe enjoyment of the provinces 
of Spain. The monarchy of the Goths soon in- 
ydved . the Suevick kingdom of Gallicia ;, and 
wliiie the prelates of France disgraced their pro- 
fession by fighting and hunting, the bishops of 
Spain were respected for the decency of their 
znanners, and by their union established their 
authority. The regular discipline of the church 
introduced order and stability into the govern'^ 
xnent of the state ; and fxY>m the reign of Recared» 
the first catholick king, frequent national coun- 
cils were successively convened^ For the three 
first days of meeting, the most dignified of the 
clergy agitated the ecclesiastical questions of 
doctrine and discipline ; but on the feurth, the 
pobles entefed the council, and assisted in giving 
validity to the decrees. The national councils of 
Toledo, tempered the ferocious spirit of the bar- 
barians, and at last ratified the code of laws 
which had been compiled by a succession of 
Gothick kings* As long, however, as the Visigoths 
were dissatisfied with the rude institutions of 
their ancestors,' they indulged their subjects with 
the enjoyment of the Roman law v but their gra-* 
dual improvements in arts. and policy, encoun^ed 
them to supersede those foreign laws, and to 
form a code of their own. for the general use of 
a great and united people. These were com- 
Duuiipated. to. the nationa that composed die 
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Spanish monarchy ; and the conquerors, insen^ 
aibly renouncing the Teutonick usages, extend- 
ed to the vanquished the full participation of free- 
dom* 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- 
•goths were gaining a durable establishment in 
Gaul and ^ain, the Saxons achieved the con- 
-quest of Britain, which for forty years had been 
•left without any- supreme head. Vortigern, in- 
deed, appears to have extended his sway over 
the cities and princes of South Britiun ; but his 
^usurped dominions being infested by the vex- 
atious inroads of the Picts and Scots, Hengist 
«nd Horsa, two Saxon chiefs, as they ^ p 
ranged along the eastern coast with three 449.' 
ships, were invited to the defence of Bri- 
tain. The Caledonians were repelled by the 
^arms of these auxiliaries ; and the isle of Thahet 
-rewarded the services of the allies. The infant 
^wer of Hengist was quickly strengthened by 
^e accession of seventeen vessels, and five 
thousand warriors ; when he craftily suggested 
to Vortigern the policy of settUng « colony in 
the vicinity of the Picts ; and a new fleet of 
-forty vessels, under the command of his son and 
nephew, sailing from Germany, first ravaged 
the Orkneys, and then disembarked on the coast 
of Northumberland. The dangerous character 
of these licensed invaders was discovered too 
late : the Saxons flew to arms, and three hundred 
British chiefs were massacred by the treacherous 
barbarians, amidst the festivities of an entertain* 
ment, to which they had insidiously been in- 
vited. 

Immediately after, Hengist threw off the mask, 
and openly aspired to the conquest of Britain. 
That he might, however, insure success to 
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th» entev^rise, he exhprted bi^ ttmiirym^ to eo- 
operate in his views. AccdrdiDgly, seven chie^ 
tains having each assembled his peculiar follower^ 
conducted the invasion as private interest dictated i 
and having at length vanquished the divided and 
distracted Britons^ established seven independent 
thrones, known by the name of the Saxon hep^ 
tarchy* Thus^ seven families, one of which has 
been continued by female succession to our {h^ 
sent sovereign, are said to have derived their 
equal lineage fixing Woden, the god of war. 
The Britons, however, did not tamely submit to 
these formidable pirates: the acquisitions of He»- 
gist, during an active reign of thirty-five year^ 
, were confined to the kingdom of Kent, and the 
colony i*e had planted in the north M under 
(he sword of th^e natives. Three mairtial g«n^ 
rations were consumed in establishing th& laor- 
narcby of the West Saxons, and above an hun- 
dred years elapsed before the banners of the vio- 
lorious invaders were united in the centre of the 
island. After all, the Britons beyond the Sevem 
still asserted their national freedom, which sur- 
vived not only the heptarchy but even the mo- 
Itiarchy of the Sasions. The bravest of the abe!>^ 
rigines found a secure refuge in the mountains 
l>f Wales, and a band of fugitives ocGUf»ed the 
western angle of Armorica, which obtained the 
appellation of the Lesser Britain, and tiU lately 
was known under the name of Brittanny* 

The obstinate resistance of the Briitons increas- 
ed the miseries of ccmquest, and inflamed the 
resentment of the victors. The arts, the re- 
ligion, the laws, and ttie language, which the 
Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, 
were extirpated by their barbarous successors. 
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diction, the forms of officcy and the ranks and 
^radatipns of sode^^ v^ere alike suppressied ; and 
^Qut a million of Britons attached, to the es* 
tates of Ihejr lai^dlords, under the name of vQ- 
Jains, yr^jx j^eduoed to the most degrading ser- 
yitude, aQd goyer^ed by the traditicHiskry custon\s 
..of i^ j^hepherds ajod the pirates of Germany* 

As jbr |;he JBntons,' who still sofdntained their 
independence, and prqp^gated and preserved 
the Celtick. tongue, thjsy ^ppe»r to have reis^ejd 
into a ^tate pf original bai^bacism* Ignorant 9f 
4he ^s of peace, they ^tiernately Lndidged th^r 
passiops in foreign ^d dpmestick war: thejir 
4>pverty .al]|Owed them not. to purchase shields pr 
j^ehi>et;s ; y^t !tl>e^e rud^e ^d n^ked barbariai;^, 
/f^fpxtttt^^^ with uodai^nted resolution t^eir weU<- 
y^r^ed and disciplined enemies* 

Such were the ey^ts that followed, either im- 
)[^edi.«it^)y or in c^^eqiieQce^ the dissolution yf 
t^ie j&o^piife pf the We^t. Gaul and Spain were cU- 
yided lijetw^qn the isjipn^archies of tl>e Fi^anks ai^ 
Vi^igothsb ^1^4 ^ dependent kingdo;cps of the 
.Sueyi 1^ ^yrg|undis^ls 2 Africa w^ oppresscjd 
by the V^ats; .and ravaged by the Moor^: 
Rpts^.a^ lyalyi .asf^ ^^ tja^ .b^o^ks.pf tfie JQ^- 
p^^ yr^ jexiif^ufJfB^ \yy t^ l^w^ess arms 9f 
iW^r^il^e ^pbai4^^, yv)^ ^i^^Xmed the title pf 
f pnfederatf s -, j^d th|ejr ^yraijpy was succeed- 
led )3y the reigi;! of Thep^rick t^e Ostfogpth. 
^Che Saxons, .^s ^ l^ve just seen, fierce^ 
i^tr^ggied with the n^ves for ^e possession pf 
^4^in ; a^d the o]bher n^tio^s of Germany, l^ 
J^Jiejr numbers and their victorie^j, pven-an U^e 
^hple of the ^es^rn ppuo^tries, and established 
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a ne\v system of manners and government,' on thtf 
ruins of imperial Rome. 

' In the fifth century of the christian sera, a 
pure religion had tery generally triumphed over 
the blind credulity of the pagan ahd the super- 
stition of the polytheist ; yet the victory was fre- 
quently obscured by the fatal dissentions of the 
chuirh. The state was distracted by contending 
religious factions, all equally zealous for tri,uh, 
but disagreeing in its essence, according lo the 
lights in which they viewed it ; while the per- 
secuted sects, naturally became the secret enemies 
of their country* The monastick ihstkution, whjph 
had already risen to a considerable height, 
buried in the desert or the cloister that vigour 
which might have repelled invasion ; and that 
wealth which might have been appropriated to 
the support of a soldier, was devoted to maintain a 
set of lazy enthusiasts, who could only plead the 
merits of abstinence and chastity. Yet if super- 
stition had not afforded a retreat to effeminacy', 
the same vice would have tempted the Romans 
to have deserte'd their standard from baser mo- 
tives ; the revenues which were consecrated to 
the specious demands of charity and devotion^ 
would possibly have been employed in supply- 
ing the fictitious demands of pride and luxury ; 
and the greatest enemy to our holy religion must 
confess, that if the establishment of Christianity 
• contributed to the min of the empire, its mild 
doctrines broke' the violence of the fall, and 
softened the ferocious temper of the conquerors. 
But though a change of religion, and con- 
sequently of- civil institutions, might have a con- 
siderable effect in accelerating the downfal of 
the Roman empire^ the savage nations o^ the 
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north were the primary cause of its catastrophe. 
These pressed with incessant force and accuma* 
lated weight on the yielding barriere of the em- 
pire ; and if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was speedly replenished by new 
and increased assailants, till at last the torrent 
became too mighty for opposition, and bursting 
every successive mound, flowed expansive and 
unrestrained. * 

But it is time to return to the consideration pf 
the affairs of the eastern empire, which main- 
tained a sickly existence with some few intervals 
of health and vigour, for several centuries longer} 
till at last it yiehled to an enemy, whose very 
name at the period we are how speaking of, waa. 
unknown and unheard of* 
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Froik the Itngn of Leo to the Dea'h of BeracUwj^ 

THE imperfect annals of the eastern empire, 
which have been transmitted to posterity, 
must of necessity confine our hi^orf of tins' 
fteble representative of the Romjiri j^reatness^ to 
prominent facts and important events. 

Leo, i^hose elevitioh Has iSlreddf h€^^ then- 
tkMd, disgraced h\i rit^iy tU hfuMei> oP 
Asper and his sons, by -whose influence ht hAd! 
risen. He died of a flux at an advanced age> 
after a reign of seventeen years, and the in- 
heritance of the East devolved on his grandson, 
the offspring of his daughter Ariadne, by an 
Isaurian husband, who changed his barbarous 
appellative of Trascalisseus for the Greek of 
Zeno. The father was soon elevated to the second 
tank in the empire ; and the premature death of 
his infant son, as it conduced to gratify his am* 
bition, excited the publick suspicion of unfair 
A. D. "^c**** being used. Verina, the widow of 
4^4, ' Leo, fomented the popular discontents 
against the unnatural parent; and Zeno 
was obliged to fly with precipitation to the moun^ 
tains of Isauria. 

Verina, however, carried her designs further, 
by investing her brother Basiliscus with the pur« 
pie ; but he too soon lost her favour, by presuming 
to assassinate the lover of his sister, and the pai*a* 
mour of his wife. The malcontents) who were 
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numerous among thepeople as well as in the pa- 
]ace> recalled Zeno from exile ; and the unhappy 
usurper, with his whole family, condemned to 
perish by cold and hunger* Harmatius, . who 
had materially contributed to the restoration of 
Zeno, received iVpm the latter the reward that 
had been promised him, of being appointed 
master of the household ; but no sooner was he 
installed in his office than Zeno caused him to 
be massacred in his palace by Onoulus, whom 
Harmatius himself had brought up. Indeed if 
every private circumstance in each reign were to 
be recorded, instead of developing the great 
events which led to the catastrc^he of the empire 
of the East, iu every subsequent period would be 
found the same treachery between fathers, wives> 
and children, relations and friends, the pro- 
tectors and the protected. It also deserves to 
be remarked, that the religious systems and 
heresies, so warmly supported by the disputa- 
tious and sophistical Greeks, were the continual 
cause or pretence of the disturbances of the 
court. Opinions reciprocally at variance, m 
which the people tpok an active part, led on by 
demagogues, who inspii^ them with a blind 
fury for their own sinister ends, became more 
dangerous in proportion as they appeared or 
wei*e reputed more sacred. 

The haughty spirit of Verina was still inj 
capable of repose ; she provoked new rebellions* 
in Syria and Egypt ; and to the last hour of her 
life persisted in civij commotion. The indolent 
tranquillity of Zeno*s debauchery was- thus in* 
terrupted by t\vo revolts : the one under his bror 
thef-in-law Marcian, who set up for hifnself in 
right of his wife Leontia, the eldest daughtur of 
* M2 * * 
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Leo; the other under Leohttus, t1i6eolfiinthd^> 

bT the Synan troops. The^ hbtft enckd by tM 

dealh of their authors ; hor did 2^eh6 loh^ HAaf 

fbnowing them to the t^tnfe, which^ }f l^t&i41M 

iii« to hte believed, he enterfed aTive. Ana^i 

k jy who loved him not, froHtirig hf Sft itttltck 

491. ' of the epilep^y^ to ^VhibA th^ ^m^r ^ 

subject, caused hiih to be. prilsipStAtfelj^ 

Interred. A noise #aa KcMtl in the co<Rn^ 

irhicb sh6 would not suffer to be ofienM^ anfd 

i^me days after it iirsm discovered that Zeno htid 

devoured thi6 fle«(h off hii 6#h iHnS. He wa^ 

Uxty-fiv« yeai^ oId,ahd had li^^kd seV^Hte^n. 

Zenb had profusely lavished oh ThebdoHct, 
&ibg of the Goths, every favour ^^hich ihi^^ 
power tolild besto^ i — tht rank of pAtrkiaA ai^ 
cohsuF, the comtnahd of the Pdlatihte trooj^s, iifl 
ihilhelMit tre^ure, and the prbfhisfe 6f i fitft afiti 
honourable t&ife. Th^ sAnRtieii 6f this M^'ari^H 
hero long supported l!fie caiist of his btn^hlttbr,; 
but the ferbcious peoipie,- o^er whom he reigned 
rather a^ a thinistek^ than si kihg^ and vfHo^t uh^ 
broken spWl i^ras equally impatient of slaverjr o¥ 
irtfeulti at Jehglh coftVerted the IMthfM servant 
into a fbfinidable rival ; a)id fnade hith dfei^s6 
the feet^ support of the Grbdk ehtptre-, ^irfnch iti 
irdality he did not w&nt. 

Ariadne, on the death 6f hel* hu<A«Hd, bi§- 
Itowbd her hand and th'e in^peria! titl^ on 
Anast^sius^ who had grown old lA the ofSic€^ 6t 
ihe palace, wh«»e he exerci^d th^ of gffMidHt^^ 
dr the preserver of silence ;— ^i dignity ithich stfflf 
twists in the palaces of the Ea^ Ai which tifib 
tutnuft of European courts is tr^owfr. The 
.Virtue^ of AAastMu% had been !6hg tried and 
ti^aj^teted 7 and tfheti he w'toprochdlbed eihpero^ 



In the cinnis, the universal acclaihaiion wai^ 
^ Jftelgn, Ana^tasius, as thou hsut lived i" 

Tfa^ hopes of the good this piince might doy 
imd the experience of vrhat he really did io sopj^ 
pressing the most odious taxes, supported iki: 
throne for six ye^rs^ though assaiied by a pow* 
erfbl caboly which proceeded to the last ex^ 
tremitfeS) and ended ih the destriiction of the 
'teadets hit th^ Edition aiid their accemplices*. 
jl^nc^tfisiusi ivifdeedy endued perpetual* vexation 
fVoththe QonActs bettreen th% orthodox and tiie 
Eiitfchi^s, to the latter of which h^ is aceased 
bf havirig be<en pimM. In ctmsequence of thia^ 
« cdftimbdon was excited in f^tvour of the or^ 
thoddx^ which ftt bne tiitiiB was the deiUmctim df 
tndre than tm thocrsmid ivftn* On Bxfof&mt or* 
^Aiidtij Vitalianus, the ^m^imr of ThfiuBf ad- 
tifimd to the v^ry wkWs of €oniKaatih9pl«f and 
thiseaten^d to d^Wse the einperof, unle«a-he it^ 
etkm ihi Cai^ollck l^h»^ whom hfe YM t^ilcilf. 
iirith which pereiAf^ry idietnaml he was dt>ltg«4 
td cam^v EfctentU t^neti/iies alto duly psS^k 
%feu»d$ and '611^1^ itf t'^teib md barisdnani 
tnf«^ed tUt jttnpil^. Hh oiHteY* to sceore hi^ 
^il^«£d frtMh thbit tec«^^iv he )<nclMRl it^with 
W tflt4%«¥ehfn^niy Allied H^fwaMi tire walls <^ 
A^s^'mii; a kitfii df dl^fthi^e WllrilA rather 
evinces weakness than tends to securttj^ ThUl 
ixe^n^ng of this f^t&% i^i§tt j«^fKied the fa- 
%^n&bR^ b^ihidrf tiiR&t ^ad hdeA ednterml ^ hi* 
>fii^»^«»^, hh «h'6Wed ^at ^fieh^y gimtltneaft 
df disiMSMn) lind Hpj^tib^iM td hOshieiA^ and 
teeift^ «» h&Ve d^hii% «ANm «% h^Mbt than tlKft 
Mpl^h^^ tf Mi^ fitth^^ iJWit ak Mat hie «!«<> 
H^^rMe^^fitr^ftte )fi»| MteeS) itf« lliVidt-^l* 
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fpoils of the people with the governors of the 
provinces, to whose rapacity he abandoned 
them. In the eightieth year of his age he wa;» 
found dead in his chamber, after having reigned 
itwenty-seven. 

Justin, a native of Dacia, where he liad fol^ 
lowed the business of a shepherd, possessing a 
strength and stature which he thought - were 
likely to recommend him, left the peaceful oc* 
cupations of pastoral life, and obtained a place 
among the guards of Xhe emperor Leo* By long 
service in the Pet*sian and Isaurian wars, he had 
obtamed the successive ranks of tribune, of 
coun(, and of general, with the dignity of ser 
nator, and the command of the guards, at^the 
important crisis when Anastasius expired. The 
kinsmen of that prince were excluded from the 
throne by the ftrtifices of the eunuch Amantius, 
who resolved to bestoW the purple on the most 
obsequious of his creatures, A liberal donative 
to conciliate the guards was intrusted in the 
liands of Justin, who, with corresponding ia^ 
sidiousness, employed it in his own. favour; and 
as no competitor presumed to appear against a 
^ 2^ man so protected, the Dacian peasant 

318. ascended the throne, with the unanimous 
consent of the military, the clergy, and 
Ihe people* 

Justin, to wham the e Vithet of Elder is given, 
lo distinguish him from another emperor of the 
same name and &mily, was sixty-eight years of 
age when he was invested with the purple ; and 
during the nine successive years of his life, he 
Was preserved from exposing his incapacity by 
bis good, sense in following the direction of abler 
statesmen; "whom he had the ^(isdom to selecC 



At th» i\mt the world beheld t#o doiit^ttiporarf 
mohar^Ks, Theodorick and himself, who were 
destitute even of the kfiowledge of the alphabet ; 
but the comiiikandihg; gehius of the Goth i^ndered^ 
Hini respectable amidst all his ignorance of 
Kahimg« Justin, though personally brave, was 
eoil^fb^^ of liis polhicot incatmcify, and relied' 
iSH the ^Bgi^nce of his qiisestor Proclus^ and the 
ta!en€ft6f l^^ nephew Justinian, whom the aged 
emi:>eror dt^^ froni the solitudes of Dacl&f an* 
edifetit^ as Ins future heir. 

Th6 etnttth Aiaanti>us< losft his life fo^ d^re^ 
^ a ffeteAded tohipfreicfj and three of his a^ 
!ld^)a1i^4 wef*e puhished either with exile ot deaths 
Vlta^tT,' ^h6i in detlnce of thd 6rth6d6lt fedthy 
lUd \4iig^ a pofHiiaV w&r afgai^sl Ailaitastift, &n# 
siM rtmAn^d at the head of « fbritiidable arrt^f 
oW thifr slet^riCf df e»dft&8,' Wah persusidied to fr^tf 
iAfA^W ih Gd^C^ntifi^lt*. The etfi^p^^f^ ahd f^ 
itephe# eti^br^c«« hlftt \9\m sKflPe<^ted regtili ; btri 
i fe\f m6nthi after, he wM assa^^ftidted at H 
iWSS t>li^uet,^ &nd JuSliniiih #as afppoint^ ill 
Jte fi^fii irM^td^gen^M 6f th«f tividlci ^ th# 
B«t,' Without My olattrisf from M»taSfy tHlMie'.* 
Ind^d^ (h?8 ^ouftg liHttfee pi^ferred clilt?fktrftlgf 
the firvbw 6f the peopHe wt the churches^- <hl! 
((fhms. Slid the senate of C<iAstantfhople, t6th^ 
I>f^eafious faiirels of ^&ti ftnd^ While he maiftJ 
tarned Iiis ascendant over his ufttlef,- eblnmitWtf 
to hai^r wftrriors the defence 6f the titisttfn 
^APiptrei 

Already Justinian meditated the e*tirpatio!t 
of hereayt and the congest of Italy and Africa. 
A rig6fous la# \tas ptibHshed at Constahtinfoj^^ 
itgainst the AiiaAfs J and Theodorick, on the other 
fioin^ 6)dimed, fer his brethren of ^ £aat, the 
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samiB liMiulgienGe he had.sp k»ng allowed to the 
Caiholicks of his dotninions; The Roman pontifTf. 
with four illustrious senators, embarked for. 
Constamtinople, to mili|;ate) by their representa* 
tions, the severity of Justin^ or to declare the 
prohibition of the Catholick religion in Italy. By 
the condemnation of Boethios . and . Symmachus^ 
Theodorick had already violated the principles of 
justice and humanity, and to his other i^rrors or 
crimes he was about to add persecution* 

The senator Boethius was one of the most il-. 
lustrious characters in Rome. He had pro- 
secuted his studies for many years in tlie schools 
of Athens, and after his marriage with the 
daughter of his friend the patrician, Sym- 
machus, he rose to the dtgiuties of consul and 
patrician, and was employed in the most im-t 
portant offices. But the favour <^ Boethius de* 
dining with the increasing years of his master, 
the senator : Albinus was accuf(ed and convicted 
on ; the presumption of ho/dtjg the liberty of 
flpnie. '* If Aibinus be criminal," exclaimed 
Boethius,"- th^ senate- and myself are all guilty of 
** the same crime*" This i-ash declaration cpst 
bim his life* The Roman senate^ at the com« 
m^nd of their barbarian master, pronounced a 
senteiice pif death against the most illustrious oC 
its members; and Symmachus, for having pre- 
sumed to lament the fate of his injured friend, 
was dragged in chains from Rome to Ravenna^ 
and the jealousy of the tyrant could qnly be 
olFaced by his blood. 

The early and mature yeai's of Theodoricfc 
were irradiated (jy gloiy and virtue ; but his last 
days were clouded with guilt and. remorse. Hia 
tortured £incy represented to: his views ^ a^gry 



features bFSymmachus, and of fib amiable son* 
ih-law Boethiusi The agitation of his mind in- 
creased the disorder of his body ; and after a 
dysentery of three days, fie expired in the palace 
of Rarenha> in the thirty-third year of his reign. 
Conscious of his ajJproaching end, he divided his 

. treasures and his dominions between his two 
grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their common 
boundary* To Alamarick he restored the throne 
of Spain ; but Italy, with all the conquests of the 
Oiitrogoths, was bequeathed to Athalarick, then 
only ten years of age.' 

After a schism of thirty-ftmr years, the coun- 
sels of Justinian reconciled the angry spirit of 
iHe Roman pontifF : the thrones of the East were 
filled with prelates devoted to his interest ; and 

•all ranks of the people were flattered by the as- 
siduity with which he- courted their attachment. 
The senate in particular, expressed their wish to 
the emperor..' that he * would be pleased to adopt 
Justinian as his colleague : and accordingly his 
nepheMr Was solemnly invested with the purple, 
in the presence of the patriarch and the con- 

. script fathers. 
' Justin sufvived this cerertony only ^' j^ 
four months, and Justinian, who aftei*- 527. * 
wafds obtained the title of the Great, go- 
verned the Rcfman empire for the long period 
cjf thirty-eight years and upwards* He married 
Theodora, one of the* daughters of Acacius, a 
native of Cyprus. This woman, when only seveh 

■years of age, was introduced into the theati'e, 
and for some yeai^ was devoted to the publick 
and private pleasures of the people of Byzan- 
tium. As a pantomime, the applause bestowed 
<m her was" constant and unbounded ; but her 



be^ty WHS the sopj^'^.of i»«i«e,jex<yjis4te .iJdigM^ 
lier features were tielijc^tp an4 f^gi^r; }>er 
^yes expressed every sha^e of sen^aUoa ; and.he;* 
whole figure, though 9;ni^il» was shai:^d l^y t^ 
.tiaod of syiiunetry, ^d enlivened by all tbje 
graces of art. Her vague coitoier^,.,^^d thp 
4et;estable arts she used, preveatjed her f^pm b^ 
ing a mother xnpr« tl^ cmcf^ ;, and tjius fruit of 
iicentious love, a sop; it is av|>pp^d^ yf^ . dis- 
patched by her.ordei>;a^ter.she beqanpe ^inpre^^. 
This charmer, 'Who hacl &^ ^\np time affect^ ft 
iife of solitude, won the heart of ^^tinian, an4 
Jber teioper a&d w^berst^nfjiug nayEiii^tfiin^ a 
cpDstmt ^isceQdanC ofi^er his ^i^d. As ja cqq^Qi;;^ 
on the ^hrone, the most illustrious pten^n^ in thip 
rstate v«re i^lteipfttely dooip^d, as h^r b^i^oti^r 
jBQ^ght suggest, to epsi^erience the ^vity of ^ 
.coi?»ecii^nQr the aiT(9g^i;)9e ql-^ epijpf^^. i^ 
f^pacity Wfis ,u|)bpiu¥ied ; «#d nifmy cruelti^ 
,^re jaid to h^r chaj::ge, .which sl^e €;x^rqisf d by 
oneans of h^ nui»^us ^paes* Yet^ it must be 
^cJ^ipwledgwlj ^e w^i^ ^s|itut;e.pf ..virMsiei^ 
Her in^qp^;^ ^ftea assus^g^^d j^lie int^le^unt.z^ 
of Justinian : we shall have occasion jtf) the s^« 
quel . to i]E)en|:^ her CQi^uffge «a^d .pre^emqe of 
mind ; .andherc^h^stity, firpm tl^ ngiqi^e^tof h()r 
mariiagis, is a^ov^pd tp hf»re bepn inyiplfit^,^. 
iSiy the epiperor ^he h^ .oftly pn^ child, .wiip 
died in it^ infancy ^^nd a . destructive capqe^ 
carried off ^he impress her^f, ^n the .tii^nty- 
second year of her elevation* 

In the reigQ of Ju,stini^ qnepf the ijnost dread- 
ful commotions took pJsQe which had ever 
.^aken Constsvntinople. At tlus time the ^up- 
port of ^ Action, distingi^shed by a diversity qf 
colour, became i()ec^ajif47 to eyery qaqfli^atc ja^ 



chil or ^ctesiiifllical honours. The green were 
Attached to the &mily or sect of Anastasius: 
the Mu£9 weve devoted to oithodoxf and Justi- 
^iati ; and their grateful^ patroq protected above 
-fire yearB, a party, whose tumults overawed the 
palace, the aenate, aiKt tike city. 
' A momeiftary reconcilkition of these tW6 Ac- 
tions, produced the event we are about to relate. 
Two criminals, dne of the green, and the other 
of the blue party, had escaped from impending 
ftuniahmetit, to the sanctuary of a neighbouring 
(thurch;' Both factions were equally provoked by 
the cruelty of their op^reMOr ; and, uniting their 
strength, like a lOftent,. overwhelmed the palace 
t$f Ih^ prasCbct, his officers, and his guards* The 
i>akrtianiais in the service of the empire, joining 
in the affray, firebrands W^re darted against 
^he h6tisi^s, und the flames spread without 
Acctotrol* Fo^ five day^ Constantinople was 
^abaMoned to litefitious fory, and the watch- 
•WOifd KIKA, vat^uUh^ ftsOulided from every 

> Ami^ the eot^ston and uproar^ Hypatius, 
'^nephew to Anasta^ius', surrounded by the popu- 
lace, wais reluctantly hurried to the forum of 
Cons^ftntine, «nd a rich co^r' placed upon 
his head by' way of a diadem* The greatest 
'|iaft of die senate to6k the part of the rebels'; 
«iid Jiistinian, desponding and alarmed, wa^ 
{preparing to leave the chy, and to seek for safety 
hy embarkmg on board a vessel in the harfocjtir 
when the mngnafiimity and courage of Theo- 
^ora prevented this disgrace, and recalled him 
to more npianly ejcertidns. « If flight," said 
5Aler**were the only meanfs of protection, I 
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^<. should* even in that case, disdain to fijr. Oealh 
^< is the jQondition of our birth ; but they^ who 
<< have ceigned should never survive the loss of 
<' dignky and dominion* I implore Heaven, that 
" I may never be seen* not even for a day, witfe- 
*' out my diadem and my purple ;— that I may 
^ no longer behold the light when I cease to be 
^'saluted with the name of queeiu If you resolve, 
<< O Cssari to fly, jou have treasures : behold 
^^the sea, you have sliips, b\it tremble, lest the 
" 4esire of life should expose you to wretched 
'* exile, and ignominious death. For my own 
^' part, I adhere «to the maxim of antiquity, ' that 
^ the throne is a glorious, grave*" 
. Animated by .this harangue^ Justinian put 
iiimself at the head of his guards, and defended 
himself in his palace. When it was found ttfat 
lie was not wanting to himself^ be soon received 
;QUCCour: the illustrious Belisaiius brought a 
corps of three thousand veteran tixwps to his 
assistance ; and, it is computed, that no less thaa 
thirty thousand pereons perished in the carnage. 
Hipatius, the ephemeral emperor^ together with 
Pompey, another nephew of Anastasius, were 
v4i*agged to the feet of Justinian, and in 4rain 
imp4ored his clemency. ^ The senators also, who 
had abetted this rebellion, wer£ . punished, and 
;thfeir property confiscated^ but the emperor af- 
ttjerwards had the humanity to restore their rank 
jU)d fortune to their children. The games of 
tlie circus were, during several years, inteiN 
dieted 4 but with their restoration, the blue and 
the green factions revived, and continued to 
tlisturb the ti^anquillity of the entire. 

When Justinian ascended to the Ihsone, the 
kingdoms of the Goths and V^uidals had. ob- 
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tafned a peaceable establishment in Eumpe and 
Africa ; but the Ronian lawyers and statesmen 
asserted the indefeasible dominion of the em- 
perors of the East ; who still aspired to deliver 
tbeir reputed subjects from the usurpation of 
barbarians and hereticks. 

The agitated condition of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powerfiil 
support to the imperial arms : and this oppor-** 
tunity Justinian Was determined not to neglect. 
The Vandal monarch, Gelimer, was threatened' 
by fbes on all sides ; while the hopes of the Ro« 
mans were raised to a high pitch, by the ap- 
pointment of Belisariua to the command of^their' 
armies. 

This hero, who revived the ikinting glory of 
Rome, was bom among the Thracian peasants,* 
and ' had gradually- risen to military contmand 
in the artny of Justinian. In the plains of Dara 
he defeated the Persians with great slaughter}* 
and bis conduct in the sedition of Constantinople* 
secured the esteem of the emperor; but his ap- 
pointment to the command of the African ex*- 
pedition, was possibly promoted by the intrigues 
of his wife Antonina, whose chastity has been • 
stained with the foulest reproach, but who, with' 
manly fortitude, accompanied her husband in all 
his campaigns, and long maintained her ascen- 
dant over his heart. 

With a numerous army and a powerful fleet, 
Belisarius set out for the conquest of Africa, and 
al^er encountering many dangers, landed on tha€ 
coast, and soon advanced within fifty miles of 
Carthage. A general engagement speedily fol- 
lowed, in which Gelimer was defeated. This 
uRfovtunate monarch, after coltectlng the re» 
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mains of his scattered army) was encamped tn 
the fields of Bulla, about four day^' journey fyota 
Carthage, where he received epistolary in* 
telligence that his brother ^ano had reduced 
the island of Sardinia, which had reyolted. Hii 
answer was expressive of his situation. " Alas* 
" my brother," wrote Gelimer, ** Heaven hgsde- 
'* clared agsdnst this devoted nation 1 our honi^eSy 
" our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africat are 
** in the power of the enemy : nothii^ now re- 
** mains but the plains of Bulla, and the hope of 
« your valour. Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our 
*' relief; restore our empire, or perish by our 
«* side." On the rec^pt of this epistlp, whosjet 
contents he prudently concealed from the iiatiyea. 
of the i^and, Z$mo hastened to embark) and in 
a few days joined the royal c^9ip« 

The interview between the brothers was 
nioumful ; but the languid spirit of the Vaodab 
trasat length roused by the example of ZanO) 
and the entreaties of the king. Before the arm^ . 
reached TricamerQn> situated about twenty 
miles £n>m Cartilage, it amounted to ten times 
Ihe number of the Romans; but Belisarius, 
^ronscious. of the superior merit of his troops, . 
permitted the barbariana to surprise him at an 
umeaaonahle hour. The Romans, howevery 
were instantly under arms i andi tiH Zaop fell, 
the conflict was obstinately mfiiatained ; but tm 
his death the deject^ Gelimer iied» and cmly 
iifty Romans and eight hundred Vandals 
perished in a battle which decided the fete of 
Africa. 

Gelimer himself, attended by a few feilhfUl 
adherents, was pursued to the inaccessible 
mountain of Papua, in the interior of Numidift 
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lAntm he wbs immediatdf besieged by.Phans^ 
tMie of the officers of Belisarius. After eDduiiog 
unparalleled hardships) which were not ttfi* 
known to Pharas, the latter dictated a friendly 
epistle to the unhappy Getimer, in which he ex« 
horted him to submit to the gractoos clemency 
of Justiaian, and the sacfred assurances of Be^ 
lisarius* ^ I am not insensible/' replied the 
king of the Vandals, ^ how kind and rational i^ 
^ your advice ; biit I cannot persuade myself to 
^ become the slave of an unjust enemy, who haii 
*^ deserved my implacaUe hatred. Him I had 
"never injured by ward or deed; yet he has 
'^ sent against me, I know not from whence, a 
^ certain Betisartus, who has cast me headlong 
^^ ftom the throne into> this abyss of misery. Jua* 
** tinian is a man f he is a prinee ; and does he 
^ not dread lor himself a similar reverse of for- 
^^ tune ? I can write no more. My anguish op« 
^ presses me. Send me, I beseech you, my dear 
^ Pbams — send me a lyre^ a sponge, and a loaf of 
"bread." 

The messenger explained the -motives of thi^ 
extraordinary request* It was long since the 
king of Africa had tasted bread ; incessant tears 
had brought a defluctioa on his eyes ; and he 
wished to solace the melancholy b6ttrs, by sing<i 
kig to the lyre the sad story of his. woes* The 
g^ were sent;- but PhfO^s redoubled the vi^ 
gilance of his. guard ;. and Gelimer* at last 
surrenderii^^ on the assurance of safety and 
koQourable- treatment^ in his Brst interview with 
Belisarius burst into a fit of laughter;; as if tp 
insinuate- thathumanr grandeur, and success aire 
siiwortby c^ a senous ti^ougbt. 

BelisaariQa was recalled i^ the jealousy of. th4; 



emperoT) but hia ptompt obaficBce- Bxloiteil ite 
kcoQur of It Uiumph. Yet fion tius icophios cdP 
luxury) »iul the dfvalth of Dafekmn which ad^Mied 
the proceAsion of the yvctovf th^ ejnes of thu tpeot 
tatf>n were turned oa GeSiner^ who mascfaed 
dowl|r alongt repeating, Vaniiuj vamtfj^aU i$ veh 
mtifl iiia mia&utunes wore alleviated b)r ^ jy^ 
an ampfe estate, in the prosinoe of Ga- sBS. 
btia, where he retired with his hmkf and 
frieodsi to a life of peace, of ai&uence, and pro^ 
bahly of content ; while the services ef Belisanuft 
were immediately rewarded with the consuiship^ 
A combination of doiaestickandpuhlickinju-* 
lies had Alienated the minds <xE the Ostrogoths 
from their •natoraiallies the Vandals ; and the con- 
querors of Italy, beheld with pleasure the s^hver^ 
sion of the kingdom of Africa* But they were 
spon convinced of the impolicy of their oonduct 
by the lofty language of Belisariua, who me^ 
niiced, in the name of the emperor, the re<* 
CQV^ry of the iHv>vincea belonging to the Ibcsier 
empire of Rome« A nation of two hundred 
thousand soldiers might have derided the 
h^l^ghty threats of Justinian and his lieutenant^ 
but a spirit of discord and insubonlinatioa pre^ 
^ling ip Xtaiy^ it was aiifiiUy turned to the 
subjugation of that country once more mideir the 
pQwer of the emperor of the East. A body of 
fprcetb sJLrengthened.hy the fame di Beltsartu% 
A. D. ^^^c^^d and carried Palermo and &y^ 
. S37. iW^use in Sicily; which being gained^ 
Belisarius, leaving sufficient garci^oui 
behind l^m, en^>arked. his tn)ops at Messina^ 
and iandfid at Hhegium. Witk little oppositicMS 
lie advanced to Naples, which was strong 
jfortified) and \vtil sttpplied with evesy rei^md^te 
for standing a long siege ^ but four hundred 
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fierc««f edf opmst the gates to thjnr conipaniiMi% 
4od Na^ke became the pmy of the Ticlors. 

Dttf mg the mge of Na^ea, Thoodatus, king 
of the Goths, had secured himself within tb!^ 
VffiU of Home. His warlike forces sonn becafne 
idisaatisfied with smell a feeble master^ and depo»« 
ing him from the gdvemment, and aooii «ftea 
depriving him of iife, raised to the regal dignkf 
their geneial Vitigesi By a siogsdaff kind ef poi. 
iky, the new sovereign dcteriBined lo delay « 
till next s^rmgf the operations of ofiensfvew^rp 
4undleft Home to its fiite, which e^oed its gates 
to the lieutenant of Justiniaa* 

Yitiges had emidoyed the winter in recraitlng 
his forces «ad assembling the distant gurrisGCis# 
smd now advanced to HcxmC) at the head of one 
hundred thousand fighiang meiL Beltsarii» 
made a :sal}y from the cit^ with a thousand 
Jiorse> but was suddenly encompassed hy the. 
boetile squadrons, and with difficulty effected 
his r^reat wdthin the waUs. The army of thf» 
Gotbs iBiinediately foi^med the siege of Kome; 
and on the nmeteenth day after, made a generai: 
acsauit. The contest was fiercely maintained 
SmDa momkig Uli nighty, when the Ootha gave 
WHi^ onaH aides, with the* toss lof thirty ihousami 
akisBw JRrcuaa this, time the siege of Borne was; 
oonvcffted. into a tedious biookade, during which^^^ 
ti3e>'ftj0ees underlhe command of Belisarius suf*t 
fered mach fcom contagiotis diseases and scar- 
city ; yetheetiM rejected with disdain the idea 
wthet of fiiglit ocxapitiilatlon* Reinforcement* 
jarriving from the ea^t, the Goths began to be» 
alarnsf^ aad ofPersed terms Id the Jiomans ; bue 
ddkeae jMt be^^* accqited^ the hatbaiiaos madif 
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mnother desptn^jcr attempt '■ io) stQU^m «r sur* 
prise the city; but were repelled by the in- 
trepid vigilance of fielisarius, and sobti - aftei^ 
raised the siege^ which had been protracted be- 
yond a year. 

: Vittges himself never halted till he found shel- 
ter witibin the walls of Ravenna ; to which, imd 
a few other fortresses, the Gothick monarchy was 
now reduced. Thither the active geneml of 
Justinian pursued, him f but a compromise tak^^ 
y^ -Q ing piace^. the gates of Ravenna were 
539. * thrown open, and the submission of the 
towns and. villages of Italy followed, that 
of the capital. 

The jealousy of Justinian once more recalled' 
Bdisarius, who> immediately obeyed the sum^ 
aions* Vitiges. and his consort attended him^ 
and were honourably provided fo^ by the eauh- 
peror ; but the conqueror of Italy was^«noC alf 
lowed the well-earned honours of a second trtw 
umph: yet his virtues, his bravery, and ap« 
proved loyalty, engaged the hearts of his fidlow« 
citizens; and wherever he appeared, he attracted: 
all eyes. 

: Nevertheless the fame* of the hera waa tat^ 
atshed by^ the degrading tameness of the hus^ 
band. His wife JVnlonina,. who had risen from 
the lowest situation to ibe:'the favourite of Theo4 
dora, and had. early been remarksdUe for the 
irregularity of hen conduct, still continued to 
defile the bed, and to disgrace the chaiucter, of 
Belisarius . At last his .frienda convinced him of 
tiie infamy of i his wife's behaviour, which eithet 
affection or easiness of. disposition . had hitherto 
concealed from him, and .he . determined to 
{Hittiah. her; but her cauae^bei^^e^ioiised. i^ 
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the .emfureSB, a forced i^econciiUttion took place ; 
SLod the effrontery of Antonina was increased by 
heririu^^>b» 

In tlie ^oceeding campaign^ Belisarlus saved 
the £Ust j but violendy offended Theodora and 
the emperor by some free and indepeiident l^n- 
gui^get in consequence of which he was severely 
fined $ bujt the dlgpUy of his charairter^ and tht 
influence of his wite* soqu after reinstated hinL 
iu the iioyal favour, and he rec^ved the Princi- 
pe coDatuand in luly, which was still threatened 
by new warsy slid o&red new . laurels for the 

A^ef ja ^^ari^ty of aegociati^ns and hoa^itiesi 
{u^^in^SJI fpd Ghwrq^ king of Pt^, cpn«' 
dudod a tr^y, wbiqh, for £lty ye^rs, gaver«- 
poae to their ex(>avi^te^ frontiers. He a]so ei;i^ 
teyrari jiqto an aUIance with the Ethiopi^i^y vrhst 
hid Qqpupi^ Arabia; b^;t thefe beii^ e^ipeUed 
fijWi thfi c;pfvtinj?nt of Asia* h^rt^eoed the feU of 
the.ep9pin^^ the Eacyti i^ince a chri^tif^ ^W^. 
^ Arawa,, mi^ l^v^ crushed MahoniR^ mlm. 

]3uring thi^ reign, the ]U>n^bavd$ e6tiJ^ishe4 
jtheovi^lves pn ihe Danub^e ; find the &plavQi»an8. 
9»d 9t})er harbmsas inade .«uch fre^q^uetit and. 
fj^ in|Y>ad39 tliat iti> asserted byProcopius,. ^9 
&w4tr than %ym hundred t^housand ii^h^bita^t^ oS 
the Boima^ eoifif e w^m «nw^Uy «pin4iumd bf. 
them* 

A9^ds^ thieM ^tfitoiDitieei Ki«ro|is felt tkm 
ehock of a iitsvolsiitioi)^ whu^h. first |^BYellled the' 
«i|gnM and nsiioii q{ th» TuriiLs* This wartJ^ 
pcMpte bfmt that their founder, like Ropiuln^ 
was .s!»QkJbed hiyj|.wolfs and the same laUehaii 
^» we^tD^.wiihKmt Any. tntermed^ inten 
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course, by the Latian- and the Sfcythian sftc-p*- 
herds. The authority of the khan of the- 
Geougen extended over the mountains of Altaic - 
the centre- of Asia ; and the Turks who inha- 
bited that ridge of hills were compelled, for the* 
service of their master, to forge into arms the 
minerals they contained. The annual ceremony, 
in which apiece of iron was heated in- the fire,- 
and a smith's hammer was successively handled ' 
by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages' 
the humble profession of the Turkish nation*. 
Bortezena first exhorted his countrymen to usej 
the weapons they prepared for their mastersj a»* 
the Instruments of freedom and victoi^: their 
valour was signalised in successful combat*' 
against the neighbouring tribes ;• but when their 
leader presumed to ask in marriage the daughter' 
of the great khan, the dettiand was contemptu-' 
ously rejected*- A more Aoble alliance witlv a 
princess-of China expiated this disgrace ; and the^ 
subsequent defeat^ and almost extirpation, of the 
nation of the Geoogen, established in Tartary^ 
the powerfol empire of the Turks. But though- 
they reigned over the north, they remained - 
fkithfolly attached to the mountain of Altai,- 
and disdained the alluring luxury of China : iiv* 
their religion, they preserved the simple practice- 
of their ancestors. The Supreme Deity war 
acknowledged by the exclusive honours of sacri-- 
fice ; but they also expressed their obligations to 
the air, the fire, the water, and the earth* 
Their written laws were severe and impartial s^ 
theft was punished by tenfold restitution ; adul*' 
tery, treachery, and murder, with deaths bat 
no chastisement coidd equal the inexpiable guilt 
•f cowardice* The norlhem limit* ^ iheJ 
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^liush coni^sts extended ^ %t as Kam- 
achatka ; and on the south, the White Huns, who 
liad vanquished the Persian monarch, and carrkd 
their Tictorious arms along the banks of the 
Indus, yielded to their irresistible valour. On 
the side of the west, they passed the lake Mxotis 
when frozen, and besieged the Roman city of 
JBosphonis; and to the east, the empire of 
X^hina was contimuaUy afflicted by their destruc- 
tive incui^sionsr. This extent of empire com<- 
pelled the TurUsh monarch to establish three 
subordinate princes of his own hlood, who soon 
£}rgot their gratitude and allegiance : the con^ , 
querors were enervated' by luxury ; the van>- 
^ished nations resumed Uieir independence ; 
and the power of the Turks was Umited to a 
'period of two hundred years* 

The nation of the Ogors, on the banks of the 
Til, was subdued by the Turks; thek* khan, 
'With three hundred thousand of his subjects, was 
•slain in battle : about twentyvthousand surviving 
warriors, preferi^ing exile to servitude, followed 
•the road of the Volga; assumed the false but 
f formidable name •^f tiie Avars, ^whose lawful 
4>roprietora had submitted to the ISFurkish yoke ; 
«nd at the foot of Mount X^aucasus, :in4he coun- 
Xry of the Alani and Cireassiaiis; first heard of 
the splendour and weakness of the Roman empire* 
Their ambassador, with the permission of the 
. governor of Zazca, was ' transported by ^^ p 
the Euxine «ea to Constandnople ; and ^553/ 
4he improwdent Justiniao accepted -^the 
.proffered alliance of a stvange people, who rea* 
^ily devoted themselves to the service of the 
43mpire, but demanded la return precious gifts, 
>iimiual si^diesy a^ .fruitful posscssioas* Bf 
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Agrees, the furies maik further tocraacHtnetiti^*;) 
«iid from the moment they were ttdmitted into 
Ml alliance with the Romans^ the destiny of the 
eastern empire seems to have been -Axcd^ though, 
the catastiophe was protracted for some ceHturiei 
longer* 

It is irapossible to give a regular account of 
all the important military servicesof Beltsarius. 
The conqueror of Africa and Italy^ on his r&* 
appointment to the i:ommand of the latter coun-^ 
try, found th« Gothick monarchy, whkh he had 
tyvertomed, in some measure restored by the 
valiant and virtuous Totria* Belisarius landed 
with a smidl body of troops at the port of «Rfi^ 
venna, bat soon discovered that the affections iQif 
the Italians were afienated firom the empire, and 
that he was sent to remain ati impotent specttEtor 
tyf the igiory of a yoimg barbarian. The Roman 
general repassed the'Adriatick, and expected at 
&yrnnchium the arrival of the troops, Which 
iriowly assemi^d, and ftt last were inadequate 
%t> the deiiveranoe of Rome; The Appian-wttf 
was covered by the liartttrians, and the prudence 
of Belisarius declining a battle, he preferred the 
Bfffe navigation from, the coaiSt oi Eplms to the 
Kncfuth of the Tibei^. Rome VfOas guarded by 
the vak>ur of Bessas, who defirtided her walls 
^th three thousand sddiers ; but the length oC 
the siege had occasioned all the calamities of 
famine, and hope had almost expired, when it 
was reported that Belisarius was landed At the 
ix>rt» The intrepid general burst through every 
^stacle, and the city would have been relieved, 
had not the wisdom of BelisaHus been defeated 
by the misconduct of his officers : he reloctamly 
soundMi a retreat^ in order to s^ve the only 
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Rome was left to the mercy of Todbu Bessas 
and hh soldiers escaped by flight) and the prm- 
cipal inhabitants followed their governors* O^i 
the intercession of PehigiuS) the archdeacon,, the 
Jive$ of the Roman's were spared, and the chaa* 
tity of the women preserved from violation ; but 
the most precious spoik were reserved for ^ j^ 
the Gothick treasury, and the rest was 545.' 
abandoned to the free pittage of the sol- 
diers* One third of the city walls was thrown 
down by the stern command of Totila ; and it 
was owing to the prudent remcmstrances of Bell- 
isainus, who warned the Gothick monarch qot to 
sully his fame by the destruction of those mmm- 
ments which were the glory of the dead and the 
delight of the living, that the barbarian did not 
execute his threat of changing Rome into a 
pasture for cattle. 

Todia, leaving an army of observation in the 
vicinity of Rome, proceeded to other conquests ; 
t)n which Belisarius, sallying from the port at 
the headt^ a thousand horse, cut his way through 
the opposing enemy, imd erected his standard on 
the Capitol. The walls were hastily restored; 
wxd though Todia made three genera] assaults, 
. his troops were repulsed by the firmness and -skill 
^f Betisarius ; and the fame of the barbarian 
>sunk, as it hs^d risen, with the fortune of his 
•arms. 

Betisarius, however, was called off to an in- 
iglorious warfare, intended as a disgrace, and not 
as an honour to him ; and the credit of completing 
the conquest of Italy, by the defeat and death of 
Tddla, was rieserved for NarseS, the eunuchj 
who had long been the minister <^ the palace* 

«0V£* — III* O 
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In the procession of Nai'ses, Rome for the last 
time saw the semblance of a triumph. It was 
soon after degraded to the second rank, and the 
exarchs of Ravenna filled the throne of the 
Gothick kings. 

Antonina, who had been faithful to the feme 

• and interests of her husband, though not to hi^ 
1>pd, procured permission from the emperor for 
the return of Belisarius to Constantinople $ and 
the declining years of his Kfe were crowned by a 
last victory, in which he saved the emperor and 
the capital from the Bulgarians, who had passed 
the frozen Danube, and spread terror and con- 
sternation to the very recesses of the palace* Yet 
the long-tried fidelity of Belisarius could not se- 
cure him frotn the imputation of being impfH- 
cated in a dark conspiracy against the life of his 
master. The hero, who in the vigour of life 
had rejected the fairest offers of ambition, will 
never be believed, in extreme old age, to have 

. been induced to renounce his loyalty. He ap- 
peared before the council with less fear than in* 

.dignation; but forty years* faithful service could 
not screen him from the vindictive jealousy of 

; the emperor. His foitune was sequestered, and 
for several months he was guarded as a prisoner 

. in his own palace. At length his innocence be- 

.came conspicuous and acknowledged; and his 

. death probably hastened by chagrin, about eight 
months afterwards, delivered him from the in- 
gratitude of his master. Such was the fate of 
Belisarius : that he was deprived of his eyes, and 
reduced to beg his bread, is a fiction derived 

.from a monk of the twelfth century. 

A few months after the death of Belisariusy 

.Justinian ftlso died) in the eighty-third ^ear of his 
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9^1 and tboiigji bts fame is eclipsed by the su- 
j>erior lustre of his general, yet the review of 
the Roman jurisprudence in the code^ the fia'^ 
dscts^ and the institutes^ is a noble monument of 
his spirit and industry. The domestick institu* 
tions of Europe acknowledge the publick reason 
of the Romans ; and the laws of Justinian still 
command the respect and obedience of inde* 
pendent nations : even his enemies confess that* 
he was chaste, temperate, vigilant, and studious. 
His de^gn of the African and the Italian wars* 
was boldly conceived, and ably executed ; and 
his penetration discovered the talents of Belisa- 
rius in the camp, and of Narses in the council^ 
though he wanted the generosity to reward 
them. He adorned the principal towns of the 
empire With splendid buildings ; and the church 
of St. Sophia, now converted into a Turkish^ 
mosque, still remains to excite the admiration of 
the world. 

But though Justinian was not destitute of 
great and even of some amiable qualities, the 
age in which he mgned was unfortunate; his 
subjects wer^ incess^tly afflicted by the ravages 
of war, pestilence, and famine ; and although 
it was not in his power altogether to cause or pre- 
vent those awful visitations, he lived without 
being beloved, and died without being regretted. 
The majesty of the empire, however, shone out 
lor a short time under his auspices ; but at his 
death it was eclipsed, and disappeared for ever. 

History, indeed, at this period presents no- 
thing but a continuous series of disasters and 
miseries which it is painful to trace. Writers who 
engage in this career, and readers who follow 
ti^em, walk amidst assassins and executioners, 
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without scarcely finding objects less dreadful fill* 
which they may rest their eye. We shall, there- 
fore, pass over these scenes of horror with rapi- 
dity ; and if we represent the catastrophe of > 
princes, without entering much into the detail of 
the miseries of the people, the reader will bear in 
his remembrahce, that the storm which roots up 
the sheltering oak, must frequently sweep away 
the humble shrubs. 

. On the death of Justinian, the succession of 
the empire menaced the repose of its subjects* 
Seven nephews of the emperor, who was himself 
childless, had been educated with splendour^ 
and might expect with equal hopes the inherit* 
A. B. ^"^^ ^^ ^^^^^ uncle* At the hour of mid^ 
565. ^ight, Justin, the son of Vigilanda, ststef: 
to Justinian, was awakened by the prin* 
cipal members of the senate, who announced, 
the emperor's decease, and reported the dying 
choice of the prince on whom they waited* Bp 
the advice of his wife Sophia, Justin submitted to 
the authority of the senate 5 and being conducted 
with speed to the palace, was . invested with the» 
imperial ornaments. Four youths then exalted 
him on a shield to receive the homage of htt^ 
subjects ; and their choice was sanctified by the 
benediction of the patriarch, who placed the 
diadem on his head ;— ^he first time this ceremony 
had been performed by a priest. In the speeches 
of Justin the younger, so called to distinguislv 
him from a predecessor of the same name, he 
promised to correct the abuses of his uncle, whose 
debts he immediately discharged with unexpected 
generosity ; and the hopeless creditors accepted 
the equitable payment as a gratuity. His ex« 
ample was followed by Sophia, whose liberality 
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refieved many indigent citizens from the weight 
of debt and usuiy. 

Soon after Justin ascended the throne, the 
Lombards, under the gallant Alboin, established 
themselves in Italy, and gave a perma* ^ p^ 
nent name to a portion of that country. $68, 
In five months after the departure of 
Alboin from Pannonia, Milan was invested by 
his forces ; and from the Tarentine hills to the 
gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland parts of 
Italy submitted without a siege or a battle ; bat 
before he had time to regulate his conquests, he 
was taken off by the revenge of Rosamond his 
queen, which he had justly provoked, by com- 
manding her to drink out of the skull of her 
father Conimund. 

The annals of the second Justin are marked 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. The 
Roman empu*e was af&icted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of 
the Persians. The ca^Htal and the provinces 
were exhausted by the venality of the magistrates 
and the injustice of the governors. The senti* 
ments of the emperor seem to have been pure and 
benevolent; but his fftcuities were impaired by 
disease ; and in the confinement of his palace, he 
was a stranger to the wrongs of the people* His 
only son had died in his infancy, and his daugh* 
ter was manied to Baduarius, the superintendant 
of the palace $ but from domeslick jealousy or 
animosity, he was determined to seek an imme- 
diate successor, not in his family but in the re- 
publick. The aitifkes of Sophia determined hia 
choice in fiivour of Tiberius, the captain a. d/ 
of the guard, who was elevated to the 574/ 
imperial cUgn^ty, in the presence of the 
03 
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pAtrutrch and the senate^ On this occasion! 
Justin, collecting all the energies both of his bodf 
and mind ; after advi3ing Tiberius to consult the 
experience rather than the practice of his prede- 
cessor, and to respect the empress as his mother, 
he ^concluded (with, " Love the people as your- 
*^ self; cultivate the aflfections, maintain the disci- 
** pline, of the army ; protect the fortunes of the 
*^ rich, and relieve the necessities of the poor." 
The assembly, in tears, applauded the counselft 
of their prince, who in the moment of his abdi- 
cation seemed worthy to reign. The four last 
years of his life were spent in tranquillity ; and 
the reverence and gratitude of Tiberius justified 
the choice he had made* 

The beauty of Tiberius had recommended 
"him to Sophia, who, after the death cf Justin, 
hoped to preser\'e her station and influence under 
a more youthful husband ; but the new emperor 
had for some time been secretly married to 
Anastasia ; and when the clamours of the Hip* 
podrome were loud for an empi*ess, Tiberius 
produced his lawful wife. The disappointment 
to Sophia could not be atoned for by every ho« 
nour due to her rank> and every favour which 
Tiberius could bestow. She immediately com^ 
menced her intrigues against him, by attempting 
to raise to the purple Justinian, who had been 
appointed commander of the Persian armies. 
But the design being discovered before it was 
ripe for execution, Sophia was deprived of that 
wealth which she had abused, and her person 
committed to the custody of a faithful guard* 
The services of Justinian, in the mind of the ex« 
cellent Tiberius, outweighed his treason and in- 
gratitude ; and he was merely stript of biscomy 
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mand, which was conferred on ^aurice> a native 
of Cappadocia, and an excellent general ; who 
also obtained in marriage Constantia> the daugh* 
ter of the emperor. 

. Tiberius was humane, just, temperate* and 
brave; and his subjects contemplated with plea^ 
sure the virtues of their sovereign. But, unhap* 
pily for mankind, in less than ibur years after 
the death of Justin, he fell into a mortal disease^ 
which lefl him only sufficient time to bestow the 
diadem on his son^n-law Maurice^ and to ex* 
press his hope that the virtues of his succesjsor 
would erect the noblest mausoleum to his me^ 
moiy* 

Maurice ascended the throne at the age ^ ^ 
of forty-three, and reigned twenty yeare 532. 
over the East, amidst almost continual 
tuiinilence; yet he was endued with sense and 
courage to promotp the happiness of his people, 
and in his administration he. followed the mode} 
of Tiberius. 

Rome, assailed by the Lombards and afilicted 
with famine, implored the assistance of Maurice* 
By his. influence several formidable chiefs were 
persuaded to embrace the friendship of the Ro« 
mans ; the passes.of the Alps wiece delivered to 
the Franks^ and Childibert, the grandson of 
Ciovis, was allured to invade Italy by the pay* 
mentof fifty pieces of gold. A feeble co-opera<^ 
tion on the part of the imperial troops produced 
some political changes ; but during a period of 
two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the kingdom of the Lombards, and the 
exarchate of Ravenna. The full remains of 
civil, military, and evien of eccle^astical power, 
wen 4Uiited in eighteea successive exarch«^ 
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vhose territory was of considerable extent : the 
rest of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; 
but the three islands of Sardinia, Corsicai and 
Sicily, still adhered to the eastern empire* 

Towards the close of the sixth century, Rome, 
now a dependant on the exarch of Ravenna^i was 
reduced to the lowest stage of her depression*- 
The hostile approach of the Lombards was often 
felt, and continually feared* The distressed in- 
habitants opened and shut the gates with trem- 
bling hands ; and beheld from the walls their 
houses on fire, and their brethren dragged into 
distant slavery* The once magnificent edifices 
of the capital of nations were mouldering into^ 
dust; and Rome probably might have been, like 
Babylon, Thebes, or Carthage, without a mo-? 
nument to mark its scite, had it not been pre* 
served by religious veneration for the pretended 
successors of St. Peter, in the place where he had' 
suffered martyrdom. 

Under the reign of Maurice, Gregory the First 
filled the papal throne* His birth and alxiittes 
had.ndsed him to the office of prefect of the 
city when he renounced his station, and dedi- 
cated his fortune to the foundation of monasteries. 
His virtues rendered him dear to the church ; 
and from the gloom of a cell he was called, by 
the unanimous voice of the clei^, to the chair 
of St. Peter* The bishops of Italy and the ad- 
jacent blands acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
as their special metropolitan ; and his successful 
claims on the provinces of Greece, of Spain, and 
of Gaul, might well countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding popes* As a christiai» 
bishop he preferred the salutary offices of peace 
t9 success in war, however great ; and presumed 
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to save his country witlioat the ccms^nt, either of 
the emperor or the exarch. . His merits were 
treated by the Byzantine court ^ith reproach 
and insult ; but he found the best right of a so- 
vereign, and the purest reward of a citizen, in 
the attachment of a grateful people. 

Maurice successfully engaged in the politicks of 
Persia, but was harassed by the warlike and au- 
dacious Avars, under Baian the chagan, who oc- 
cupied the rustick palace of Altila, and appears to 
have imitated his policy. Durimg the reign of Mau-' 
rice, frequent and furious seditions had agitated 
the camps both in Europe and Asia; and the 
mild indulgence of the emperor, served only to 
discover to the soldiers their own strength, and 
his weakness. The army beyond the Danube 
had been commanded to establish their winter 
quarters in the hostile country of the Avars : 
their private murmurs on this occasion, wertf 
soon converted into open rage ; they voted 
Maurice unfit to reign ; and, under the command 
of a centurion, named Phoca^, they returned by 
ipapid marches into the vicinity of Constantmople« 

The emperor might still have escaped the im- 
pending danger, could he have relied on the 
fidelity of the capital ; but his rigid virtues had 
long alienated the affections of the inhabitants. 
In a nocturnal tumult the lawless city was aban-^ 
doned to every species of rapine and licentious^ 
ness : the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife 
and nine children, escaped in a small boat 
to St. Autonomus, near Chalcedon, and from 
thence urged his eldest son Theodosius to im- 
plore the gratitude and protection of the Persian 
monarch. On his abdication, Constantinople 
#pened her gatQs to Phocas, who entered the 
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city amidst the nsual acclamations to fortiiaate ' 
power. His jealousy combining with the cruelty 
of his disposition, soon prompted him to dispatch 
the ministers of death to Chalcedon t they drag*: 
gcd the emperor from his sanctuary^^/and mur- 
dered his five sons one after the other before his. 
eyes* Maurice bore this agonising sight with 
heroick fortitude and resignation; repeating at. 
every wound, while the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, the words of the prophet David, ** Thou 
" art just, O Lord ! in all thy judgments/' His 
rigid attachment to honour i*evealed even the 
generous falsehood of a nurse, who presented 
her own child in the place of a royal infants 
The tragick scene was closed with the execution. 
of the emperor himself, who fell on the dead 
bodies of his children, at the age of sixty-three.. . 
Of the family of Phocas, or that of his wife 
Leontia, nothing is known. He was of a mid- 
dling stature, deformed, and of a fierce counte- 
nance ; his hair was red, and he had a scar on. 
one cheek, which became black "when inflamed; 
with anger. Sanguinary and inexorable, he waa 
addicted both to wine and women ; while his 
wife's character was nearly as base as his own.— *- 
Against the unhappy family of the late emperor, 
he continued to exercise his bai'barity ; and un- 
der pretence of their holdmg a correspondence 
with some conspirators, a conduct which they 
had abundant provocation to justify, he caused 
the empress Conatantina and her three daughters 
to be executed on the same spot where her hus- 
band and sons had suffered three years before. 
Theodosius, the eldest son, had been intercepted 
in his flight to the Persian court, and instantly 
beheaded ; but though the legal claimants to 
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the throne were eicttrpatedy Phcx:as was never 
free fram the danger of plots. Numerous vie- 
tiiYia were sacrificed to his fears and jealousies : 
some expired under the lash, others in the 
flames; for death, in its simple form, was an 
indulgence which the tyrant would rarely allow. 
To a man who held nothkig sacred, even ^en- 
vices wete crimes, and relationship a misfortune. 
His capricious cruelty at last knew no bounds : 
both in publick and private he was the object of 
horror \ and the standard of rebellion was ready 
to be erected in every province of the empire, 
when Heraclius, the son of a governor of Africa 
of the same name, was prevailed on to deliver 
the earth fh>m such a mopster. The ships of 
Heraclius steered their triumphant course Dirotigh 
the Propontis ; his cause was espoused by troops 
- who poured in from all parts of the em^Mre ; 
-and the tyrant attempting to fiy was seized, 
loaded with chains and transported in a small 
' boat on board the galley of Heraclius, who be* 
ginning to reproach him with his crimes, Phocas 
calmly "answered, " Do you endeavour to govern 
" better.'* After suffering every variety of in- 
isuk and torture, which he had too long and too 
often inilieted on others, his. head was separated 
from his. body, and his trunk cast into the fiamet« 

Heraclius ascended the throne with ^ j^ 
• the voice of the clergy, the senate, and 610. 
the people* He was of a noble family, 
had a majestick appearance, and was well versed 
4n war, a science which was extremely necessary, 
when the empire was assailed on all sides by 
|>owerful and implacable enemies. 

Cliosroes, king of Persia, after the melan* 
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cholj &te of hi$ friend Mitttricc> disfdiinied all 
connexion with the usui*pef) and declared him- 
self the avenger of hi& benefactor. An impoatory 
¥fU9 attended his c^mp as the son of Mauricei 
and lawful heir of the Roman empire^ afforded 
a decent apology for the submission of several 
capital cities of the East. 

The first intelligence which Heraclius received 
was the loss of Antioch ; Cvsarea next yielded 
A. D. ^^ ^^^ Persiansi and, after a short repose, 
614. Jemsalem fell under their power t Egypt 
itself, which had been exempted fi-om war 
since the time of Dioclesian, was again subdued 
by the successor of Cyrua^ and for the space of 
ten yeM s a Peraian camp was maintained in the 
presence of ConstantinQple^ But whUe Chosroes 
contemplated, with a vain delight, his wealth 
and pawer, he received an epistle from an ob- 
scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to iicknow^ 
led^e Mahomet as the prophet of God. The 
I^rsian tore the letter with contempt ; and Ma- 
homet for once predicted the truth in exclaim^ 
ing, <' It is thus that God will tear the kingdom^ 
>' and reject the supplications of Chosroest" 

Had the invasion of Chosroes been undertaken 
from motivee of respect for tlie memory or family 
.t>f Maurice, his hostile measures ought to have 
terminated with the life of Phocas ; but the pro- 
secution of the war revealed the true character 
t>f the barbarian 9 and while his arms subdued 
Syria, Egypt, and the Roman provinces of 
Asia, Europe, from the confines of Istria to the 
long waU of Thrace, was ravaged by the fero- 
cious Avars. The eastern empire at this time 
Vas reduced to the wails of Constantinople, with 
the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and 
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self, hopeless of relief, meditated to transfer the 
seat of his government to Carthage ; but being 
dissuaded hy the patriarch, he bound himself at 
the altar of St. Sophia, to live and die with the 
people whom God had intrusted to his care* 

From the treacherous reconciliation of the cha- 
gan of the Avars, Heraclius was saved only by 
the flfeetness of his horse i while Chosrocs, who 
had menaced, *' that he would never give peace to 
the emperor of Rome till he had abjured his re^ 
ligion, and embiticed the worship of the sun,*' 
was at last prevailed on to relinquish the conquest 
of Constantinople for an annual tribute of a thou- 
sand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, 
a thousand silk robes^ a thousand horses^ and a 
thousand virgins. 

The interval allowed for collecting the trea- 
sures was sedulously employed by Heraclius in 
preparations for war ; but the e)chausted state of 
the provinces compelled him to borrow the con* 
iec rated wealth of the churches, under the so- 
lemn vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he 
had been reduced to expend in the cause of reli- 
gion and the empire. New levies were allured 
by the holy gold from every country- of the East 
and West. Two hundred thousand pieces of 
igold were devoted to conciliate the friendship, or 
suspend the hostilities, of the chagan ; and two 
days after the festival of Easter, the emperor as- 
sumed the martial gari>, and gave the signal of 
his departure. To the discretion of the patriarch 
and senate, he intrusted the discretionary power 
xji saving or sun^endering the city according to 
the imperious circumstances which miglit arise 
in his absence. "^ 
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. After a tempestuous voyuge, Heraclius landc4 
his troops on the confines of Syiia and Cilicia* 
His camp was pitched near Issus, on the same 
ground where Alexander vanquished the host of 
Darius* The patience of the emperor was se-* 
verely tined in jrestoring the discipline and per- 
fecting the exercises of his soldiers ; but whatever 
hardships he imposed on his troops, he inflicted 
with honourable impartiality on himself ; and 
fiFbm hence the Romans began to rcpose a due 
confidence in their own valour, and the wisdom 
of their commander. 

The Persian troops who had advanced towards 
Cilicia, by Jthe artful evolutions of Heraclius, were 
drawn into a general engagement i and the event 
^ the day proved that they were no longer in- 
vincible* Animated by fame and victory, the em- 
peror of the East directed his march through the 
plains of Cappadocia, and established the winter 
tjuarters of his army on the banks of the Halys, 
tut leturned himself to Constantinople. 

Next spriixg bewailed, with a select band of five 
thousand soldiers, and Janded at Trebisond.— 
The Armenians readily embraced the cause of 
the christian champion ; a bridge was thrown 
fiver the Ai'axes, and Heraclius advanced to- 
wards the city of Tauris. Chosroes in person re- 
tired at the approach of the Roman emperor, and 
declined the generous alternative of peace or a 
battle. 

After wintering in Albania, Heraclius appears 
to have followed the chain of the Hyrcanian 
mountains, and to have carried his victorious 
arms as far as the cities of Casbin and Ispahan* 

Chosroes, however, collecting his scattered 
forces from the most distant provinces of Iiis do- 



ininions, surroynded the camp of the Romans, and 
three hostile and formidable armies appalled the 
bravest officer in the army of Heradius. But 
the emperor himself remained undaunted, and 
by repeated successful attacks drove the Persians 
from the field into the fortified cities of Media 
and Assyria. A number of satraps with their 
wives, and the flower of their martial youth, 
were either slsun or made prisoners. 

Con&tanttnople had already felt the success of 
Heracfius by the retreat of the besiegers ; and 
the senate was now informed t!iat the Rom&n 
army, laden with spoils, halted under the walls 
ef Amida. The emperor passed the Euphrates* 
while his enemies retired behind the Sarus. The 
Impetuous course of that river, though thebankji 
were lined with bai*barians, could not check the 
progress of Heraclius, who, after a triumphant 
expedition of tferec years, returned to the coast 
of the Euxine. , 

The resources of Chosroes, however, were not 
yet exhausted, nor his ambition extinguished'. 
He raised three powerful armies, one of which 
was directed to besiege Constantinople in concert 
with the chagan of the Avars. After a ^^ p ' 
month spent in fniitless negociations, the 626. 
whole city was invested, and it was in 
vain that the inhabitants endeavoured to pur^ 
chase the retreat of the chagan ; but a seasonable 
reinforcement of twelve thousand men being 
«ent by Heraclius, and the provisions of the 
enemy beginning to fail, they were reluctantly 
compelled to give the signal of retreat. 

In short, after experiencing numerous other 
defeats, Chosroes was taken off by a conspiracy^ 
'«t the head of which wa3 his own son, who^ 
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liowever, enjoyed the fruits of his crimes only 
eight months ; and Heractius, after the exploits 
of six glorious campaigns, returned in triumph 
to his capital* But while he enjoyed the accW 
mations of his subjects, an obscure town on the 
frontiere of Syria was pillaged by the Saracens : 
some troops sent to its relief were cut in pieces, 
and this occurrence, though apparently so trifling 
in itself, was the prelude of a mighty revolution. 
These banditti were the disciples of Mahomet, 
whose apostles were all warriors, and who, 
emerging from the desert, in less than eight 
years acquired by the sword those provinces 
which had been recovered from the Persians by 
the valour of HeracUua*^ 

During the reign of this emperor, indeed, the 
doctrines and victories of Mahomet rapidly qQp 
gaged the publick attention ; and as the rise and 
progress of the Arabian prophet involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the empire of 
the East,, it will be proper to give a brief history 
of the man. 

Mahomet, sprung from the tribe of Koreish, 
was the only son of Abdallali and Amina. He 
was bom at Mecca four years after the death q£ 
Justinian; and becoming an orphan in his in- 
fancy, his uncle, Abu Taleb, assumed the office 
of his guardian. In his twenty-fiftli year he 
entered into the service of Cadrjfi, a rich widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her hand and 
fortune. By this alliance he became respectable, 
and continued in the practice of domestick virtue 
till, in the fortieth year of his age, he assumed 
the tit]e of a prophet, and proclaimed the reii« 
gion of the Koran. 

To the advantages of a good person, Maho* 
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met added a capacious mind) and a retentive 
memory ; an easy social wit, and a lively ima- 
gination. He was fluent in speech when ocea«r 
sion required, but most frequently adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious silence of his coun- 
try. Yet with all his natural accomplishments, 
iie had never been instructed in the arts of read- 
ing or writing ; nor had he seen more of the world 
than what could be gleaned at the fairs of 
Bosra and Damascus. From his earliest youth, 
liowever, he had been addicted to religious con- 
templation, and each year, during the month of 
l^amadan, he withdrew to the cave of Hera, 
three miles from Mecca ; and at length delivered, 
tinder th« name of Islam, that faith, which is 
cofnpounded of an eternal truth and a daring 
fiction, " That thene is only one God, and that 
Mahomet is his prophet." Yet Adam, Noah,^ 
Abraham, Moses, and Christ, are allowed to 
have made successive revelations to mankind ; 
but the Koran was designated as the last and 
final .dispensation of the Almighty. 

The chapters and vei'ses of this book were 
pretended to have been gradually revealed by 
the. angel Gabriel to the Arabian impostor, ac- 
cording as policy or passion dictated ; and the 
Avhole, without oi^er or connexion, was thrown 
into a chest, from whence it was taken and pub- 
lished two years after the death of the prophet,, 
by Abubeker his successor. The sayings and 
actions of Mahomet have also been preserved by 
his wives and companions ; and at the end ^f 
two hundred years, the sonna or oral law was " 
compiled and fixed. 

As often as the Arabian prophet was pressed 
<o give some sign oF his miraculous powers, bis. 
P2 
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unswers were always expressive of weakness and 
vexation ; and he involved himself in the obscure 
boast of vision and revelation ; yet his deluded 
followers record many miracles which attended 
him> but the gravest of the Musselmen place no 
•tress on such legends. 

The firet proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah 
his wife, Zeid his servant, Ali his pupil, and 
Abubeker his friend. In the silent labours of 
three years, the number was increased to four- 
teen ; and in the fourth year he publicly assumed 
the prophetick office. But his incredulous coun* 
trymen in general rejecting his mission, a con- 
spiracy was formed against him, the object of 
which was to take him off by assassination ; but 
Mahomet having timely notice of the design, 
A. D. contrived to escape to Medina, which 

623. bas fixed the memorable ^vo. of the hegira 
or flight. 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet 
through the future revolutions of his fortune. 
Suffice it to say, that he was no less distinguished 
as a wan-ior than as the founder of a new reli- 
gion ; and that the sword made more converts 
to the prophet than the pretended authority un-^ 
der which he acted. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the ^e of 
sixty -three years, was equal to the fatigues of his 
mission; Jbut during the last four years his health 
declined^ and he seriously believed he was poi- 
soned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. A fever of fourteen days deprived himy 
at intervals, of the use of his reason : conscious 
of his danger, he beheld with firmness the ap- 
proach of death ; he enfranchised his slaves ; 
directed the order of his funeral ; and mode* 
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r^ed the lamentations of his friends. He had 
asserted, in familiar conversation, that the angel 
of death was not allowed to take his soul till he 
had i^spectfully asked the permission of the pro-, 
phet ; that permission was granted, and Maho- 
met immediately fell into the agony of dissolu- 
tion ; he reclined his head on the lap of a. D. 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and 632,' 
the best beloved of his wives j and raising 
iiis eyes towards the roof of the house, uttered 
these broken but articulate words : — ^^ O God I 
, pardon my sins — Yes, I come among my fellow- 
citizens on high ;" and peaceably breathed his 
last on a carpet on the floor. He was interred 
on the same spot on which he expired i^ and the 
toTpb of the prophet at Medina vies, in the opi- 
nion of the pilgrim, with the sanctity of the tcin* 
pie at Mecca. 

Though Mahomet, from the indulgence of 
{>olygamy, might i-easonably expect a numerous 
progeny, yet his hopes were disapix)inted. The 
four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy ; and 
the eleven wives who succeeded to her bed, 
proved barren in his embraces. Ibrahim, Uie 
oifspnng of Mary, his Egyptian concubine, sur- 
vived . only fifteen months ; and of the fou^ 
daughters by Cadijah, the three eldest wera 
married and died before their father: but Fa* 
tima the fourth, who. possessed his Jove and 
confidence, became the wife of her cousin All, 
and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 

Heraclius was not deficient in courage and 
ability against the rising power of Maho^iet ; 
but he neither felt that enthusiasm, nor could 
communicate it to others, which his rival did ; 
and seems to have remitted his Attention to the 
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security of the empire, at a time when* it was 
n>ost required. 

After ihe death of his first wife Eiidocia,^ He- 
raclius had contracted an incestuous marriage 
with his niece Martina. The superstition of the 
tireeks beheld the judgmettt of Heaven in the 
diseases of the father, and the deformity of his- 
offspring. Constantine, his eldest son^ enjoyed 
the title of Augustus, but the weakness of his 
constitution requiring a colleague, Heracleonas, 
the son of Martina, was associated to the pur- 
ple. Heraclius survived this arrangement only 
A. D ^^° years, and by his last will declared 

641. J^is two sons the equal heirs of the em- 
pire of the East. 

The dying emperor, who at one^ period of his 
Kfe was equal to the greatest generals of anti- 
quity, having enjoined his sons, by his last pub- 
lick act, to honour Martina as their mother and 
* sovereign, that ambitious woman immediately 
assumed the ensigns of royalty ; but was speedily 
compelled to descend frqm the throne, by the 
unanimous decision of the people, who considered 
a woman as unfit to be trusted with the reins of- 
government; and accordingly she found it ex- 
pedient to retire to the female apartments of the 
palace. The death of Constantine^ however,, 
•which happened in the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the first of his reign, not without the suspi- 
cion of poison, revived the aspiring hopes of 
Martina- She again resumed the management 
of the helm of state ; but the incestuous relict of 
Heraclius was universally abiiorred, and the ex- 
ertions of her son, then only fifteen years of ag«,^ 
in her favour, were alike disregarded. Heraclius, 
it sterns, suspecting sotne intrigues, on bis 
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death -bed had dispatched a tnisty servant, named 
Valentin, to arm the troops and provinces of 
the East, in defence of his two helpless children* 
This person performed' the delegated trust vnth 
success ; and from the camp of Chalcedony he 
demanded the punishment of those who had 
poisoned Constantinei and insisted on the resto- 
ration of the lawful heir to the empire. On thia 
the citizens of Constantinople compelled Hera- 
deonas to appear in the pulpit of St. Sophia^ 
with the eldest of the royal orphans* Constant 
alone being saluted as emperor, he was imme- 
diately crowned with the sdemn beaediction qf 
the piitriaFcb* His rival did not attempt to re- 
sist the voice of the people ; but the senajtej in 
concert with all ranks and degrees in the statjs^ 
.were determined to put. an ^pd to the jntrigues 
of jVfartina and her son: they, condenined ttie 
.former to lo;$e,Jier tongue,, and the latter hia 
;^ose.; and .after this cruel amputation, they 
,were peTOittefl ^^^ Ijnger out tb^ir daysin«;ti]^ 
JWdQWiViftlb 
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From the death of HeracHm to thejirst CrmadK 

^ jy /^ONSTANSascended the throne when 
641, * V^ only twelve years old ; and the early 
respect which he had shown to the. senate, 
was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age, 
land the habits of despotism* He viewed his 
brother Theodosius, whose virtues made him en- 
tii'^ly beloved by the people, with jealous and 
malignant eyes ; and causing him to be ordained 
'a, deacon,* received the sacred chalice from his 
hands : yet even this disqualification for the pur- 
ple could not allay the apprehensions of Con- 
stans, who soon after procured the unhappy youti 
to be put to death. But the imprecations of the 
people pursued the royal assassin ; while his crime 
being succeeded by the most dreadful remorse, he 
perpetually imagined that he beheld his murder- 
ed brother extending him a cup of blood, to 
quench that thii'st with which he was continually 
tormented. To fly from so terrifying an object, 
as well as to retire from the detestation of hi» 
people, he left Constantinople, and, after passing 
a winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum, visit- 
ed Rome, and then fixed his principal residence 
al Syracuse. But hb steps were attended by 
conscious guilt, and the visionary shade of Theo« 
dosius incessantly obtruded itself on his dis-*. 
tempered view. Like another Cain, he wandered 
from place to place, without finding peace qr 



^tuet in luiy^ nor could his incrcaaiRg wars 
against the Saracens and X.oinbards dispel the 
illusions of his fancy. But notwithstanding his 
sufferings from this cause, which it might have 
. been supposed would have softened his heart, he 
governed the empire in the most tyrannical man- 
ner, and was.equally detestable for his avarice as 
for his other crimes. The former he carried to 
such a pitch, as to rob the churches of their rich- 
est ornaments and their consecrated vessels. 

Thus, odious to himself and to raanl^ind, he 
J)erished in the capital of Sicily by domestick 
treason, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign. 
A servant who attended him In the bath, after 
pouring warm water on his head, struck him 
violently with the vase : he fell stunned by the 
blow, and was suffocated in the water. The 
ti'oops in Sicily hastily invested with the purple 
an obscure youth, the elegance of whose form 
seems to have been his only recommendation. 

Constans, however, having left three sons in 
ihe Byzantine court, the cause of Constanline 
tlie eldest was readily embraced by his subjects, 
who contributed with zeal and alacdty to chas* 
.tlse the presumption of a province which had 
usurped the legitimate rights of the senate and 
people. The emperor sailed from the Helles- 
pont with a powerful fleet, and quickly defeat- 
ing the upstart, caused his beauteous head to be 
exposed in the hippodrome. 

Constantine returned in triumph to his capital, 
and the appearance of his beard having taken 
place during the Sicilian voyage, h^ obtained 
the familiar j^pellation of Pogonatus, by which 
he Is distinguished in bisboi:y horn others of the 
same name. 



In this eriiperor's reign, and forty-^ yeari 
after tKe flight of Mahomet from Mecca, the 
disciples of that impostor appeared under th6 
walls of Constantinople. The prophet had as- 
serted, that the sins of the first army which be- 
isieged the cily, should be forgiven ; and the 
caliph Moawiyah was impatient by this nieri- 
torious expedition to expiate the guilt of civil 

- blood. His standaiid was intrusted to Sophian, 
a veteitin warrior ; and the troops were animated 
by the presence of Yezid, the son and presump- 
tive heir of the commander t>f the faithful. The 

-fleet of the Saracens passed through the un- 
guarded channel of the Hellespont, and the 
troops were disembarked near the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven miks from the city. They 
approached with confidence of success : but the 
solid and lofty walls of Constantinople were 
guarded by numbera of well-disciplined troops ; 
and the Arabs were dismayed by the strange and 
prodigious effects of artificial fire *• This tm- 

* The deliverance of Constantinople both tin this and a 
future occasion, may be principally ascribed to the terrors 
and efficacy x>f the v/ \\d fire of the Greeks, ^om the ob- 
scure hints of the Byzantine writers, it should seem, 
that the principal ingredient was naptha, or liquid bitu- 
men ; this was mingled with sulphur and pitch extracted 
from green firs. Sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only 
remedies thatt:ou1d damp the fury of this powerful agent, 
which was nourished and quickened -by the element of 
Water, and was therefore justly denominated by the 
Greeks, the Hqwd or the maritime fire. For four hundred 
years the secret of the composition was confined, by the 
most jealous precautions, to the Romans of the East. It 
was at length discovered and stole by the Mahometan^, 
and was continued to be used in war down to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, whengunpowder,acompoiindaf 
nitre* sulphur, and charcoal, effected a new revolution in the 
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4a|Mcted i^sistauiee diverted Ubeir ftrms to the 
tmore eaay spoil of the adjacent country ; aod 
on the approach of winter» they recreated to the 
laie of CysicuS) fourscore miles from the capital, 
^hete they had esti^lished their magaaines of 
filimder and provisions. Reiterated defeats could 
oot overcome their patient perseverance : they 
•repeated the six following summers the same at« 
tack and retreat, till the gradual loss of thirtif 
thousand Moslems compelled tfatem to relinquiah 
tthe fruitless enterprise* 

The event of the siege mised the reputation of 
the Roman arms : the Greek ambassackirs were 
favourably received at Damascus ; a truce of 
thirty years was concluded between the two em- 
pires ; and the commander of the reputed &ith* 
!fol was reduced to submit to the annual tribute 
rOf fifty horses, fifty slaves, and three thou- ^ ^ 
sand pieces of gold* During the revolt ^* 
X}f Arabia and Persia, die tribute was 
afterwards very considerably increased ; but no 
«ooner had Abdamalek reunited again the cm* 
pire, than he disdained tlie badge of servitude) 
«ind discondnued the tribute, which the future 
'emperors of the East were unable to enforce* 

Though success had attended Pogonatus 
.^gainst the Mahometans, his reign was disturbed 
by fraternal discord* On his two brothers He- 
^taclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the litle of 
Augustus $ and not satisfied mith this, they de«> 
manded also a partitbn of the sovereignty.— « 
Their adherents were punished $ and the un« 

tniUtjtry aVt. The Greek fife, however, is not unknown to 
^ome chemists of the present age ; bat it seems discarded 
from promotifm^ the means ^ human dettttiction, by the 
-vntolmous consent oTall nations, 
nous*— iiii. Q 
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•grateful btx)thers were pardoned; bnt'a repe»- 
tiHon of the same offence deprived the princes of 
their titles and their noses. 

Towards the close of his life, Pogonatus was 
anicious to establish the right of primogenituiV) 
which, in the succession of princes, has averted so 
'much misery and prevented so many crimes. On 
•the shrine of .St. Peter he t)ffercd the hair of his 
two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, as a symbol 
of their spiritual adoption by the pope.; but the 
elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus 
and the assurance of the empire. After a just 
^ jy and pious reign of seventeen years, Pogo- 

635* natus died of a decline, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Justinian the Second. 

This prince, who ascended the throne in the 
seventeenth year of his age, by his youthful vices 
disgraced the name of the celebrated legislatov^ 
which he bore. For ten years he enjoyed the suf- 
ferings and braved the revenge of Jiis subjects : 
his conduct was a tissue of inconsistencies, and his 
life was exposed to ^jvery vicissitude of fortune. 
He marched against :the Bulgarians, and was put 
to flight ; he compelled the Sclavonians -to retreat 
before him ; and, in his turn, htn^elf fled before 
the Saracens. He knew he was detested by the 
people for his cruel and haughty government.; 
and that he might avenge liimself on them^ and 
ehow how well their enmity was deserved, he 
ordered a general tmassacre «f the inhabitants of 
Constantinople, to take place in the night. Leon* 
tius, a general of feputation, who had formerly 
xommanded the troops of the East, after lying 
three years in prison, was just set at liberty, and 
had received as an atonement for his captivity the 
government of Greece. He was just about to 
Sfit off for his new appointment, and ohsei'ved 
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with a sigh> that death would attend his footsteps ; 
when his friends exhoited him to deliver the city 
from the calatBities with which it was menacecl, 
assuring him that two hundred thousand patriots 
expected only the voice of a leader. Leontius, 
therefore, . putting himself at the head of the 
troops confided to him for the purpose of his go« 
ternment, proceeded directly to the paTace, forced 
open the prisons^ and slew the prefect. Jus- 
tinian himself was dragged into the hyppodrome^ 
where the clamours of the people demanded his 
instant deatli ; but the pity of Leontius preserved 
the son of his benefactor; the amputation of his 
Qose was rather attempted than efiPectually per- 
formed ; and he was banished to the lonely set- 
tlement of Chersonae in Crim Tartary. 
. The patriarch immediately proclaimed Leon- 
tius, and seated him on the. imperial throne. His 
teignt<however} was of short duration ; for ons 
of his generals, Apsimar by name> who after- 
wards adopted, that of. Tiberius^ conspiring 
against him, deposed Leontius, cut off his nose^ 
fuid banished him to a>monastery in Dalmatia. 

Tiberius gained /important advatages over the 
Saracens ; and might, have reigned in peace, had 
lie net regarded with; terror the exiled Justinian 
and in consequence made an attempt on his life» 
From the dangerous shore to which he had bee» 
banished, with a band of desperate follower^,, 
the royal fugitive escaped to the horde of the Gho* 
sars, who had pitched their tents between the> 
Tanais and the Borysthenes. The khan received 
him- with respect, and bestowed on him his sister 
Theodora, with.some revenues to subsist on. But 
the barbarian being so(m tempted by the gold of 
Constantinople, meditated to assassinate Justi« 
luani and probably would have effected his pur^ 
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pose, had it not been betrayed by the afiTectidit 
of Theodora. The son of Pogonatus being thu» 
prepared) strangled the emissaries of the khani 
with his own hands^ sent back Theodora to her 
brother, and embarked on the Euxine, in searoii 
of new allies. His vessel was assaulted by a vio- 
lent tempest ; and one of his more pious comr 
])anions exhorted him to deserve the mercy of 
God by a vow of foi^ivenesS) in case, he should 
be restored to the throne. " Of foiygiYejiess \" re- 
plied the undaunted tyrant ; ^ may I perish liiiv 
" instant— may the Akn^tghty whelm me m the 
*^ waves, if I conse&t to spare a skigle head «ff 
^ my enemies i" l£e bmded joti tb« tnouth of tiie 
Danube; retired to the Bulgarian^; a^d poiw 
chased by splendid pronHses ^ aid of TerbeliSy^ 
a pagaii prince. The twa confederates besieged 
Constastinople with sixteen thousand horse. Ap^ 
simar was daunted by the sudden appearance of 
his rival : the mi^rtunes of their hereditary sovew 
lelgn excited the pity of the nuiltitttde» and niaiiw 
tthem ibi^et his crimes > and Josttniaa was dneff 
more seated on the throne of the Caesars* * 

The restored monarch first took care to reward 
his ally Terbelis, and then to graUfy his ven- 
geance, which he had nounshed even amidst the 
storms of the Eoxine. So vindictive was his rage^ 
and so barbarous I^ disposition, t^at he stood 
an hour on the necks of Leontius and Apsi- 
mar, befoi^ he suffered their execution to pro- 
ceed. During the six years of his iv^w reign, tlie 
rack, the axe, and the cord, were incesbon^y em* 
ployed. The inhabitants of the Chersooes-were 
peculiarly destined to feel his vengeance, fiir not 
having paid the respect dueta him when in exile, 
as well as from a suspicion he entertasoed cf theb 
having had an intention of detitering iilm up tQ 
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Tiberius* These were ordered by the inhumaa 
tyr^t to be indisciinunately massacred ; and ihe 
mes9engers of blood were forbidden* on pain of the 
imperial displeasure, to leave even a child alive* 
The. difficulty of fulfilling this dreadful commandp 
and the fear of being punished for not com- 
plying with it) induced the soldiers to proclaim 
dheir genei^ PhlUppici^* The tyrant, desert- 
ed by his barbarian guards, received without 
doejid the mertal slroke, and the death • of • hia- 
son Tiberius extinguished the family of Hera- 
cliusy >vho had were the • purple for a hundred 
ye^l^ This monster seems to have possessed a 
>^>ecies of ferocious insanity^ and was on that ac- 
count, equally formidable to his friends and his 
ibes. On ve>y slight grounds he declared war 
against I'ecbeliii who had restored him to the 
throne-; and at last his cause was so infamous as, 
to. be abandoned by his very brother-in-law, tl\c 
khan of the Choears* 

. Philippicus libused, during more than two 
years,. ^e,authoiity he liad acquired by the death 
of the tyrant; and under him the arms of the- 
empire were not fortunate. The Bulgarians 
made an irruption into Thraccji and advanced as 
far as Constantinople* • The indolence of the em- 
peror^ who busied himself about religious affairs^ 
^ the neglect of his publick duty, rendered him^' 
an object pf contempt ; and the people learned^ 
without the smallest emotion or mark of dissatis-. 
^tion> that, during a^tate of intoxica^on,, some- 
inspirators had surprised, blinded, and deposed 
bim,.while he reposed in his own p^ace. 
. The voice of the people now propioted ^^u^ 
i^rtemiusy first secretary, to the lajLe em- fi^.V 
jp^CQC^ v«^ under the name of Miv&^'MI^ i 
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he flBSumed the imperisi ernftniefits $ bnl tis- he 
was conscious of his ignorance in the militftt^ airtf 
and was more distinginshed as a pelitteia& thaw 
ft raaiv of courage, he pfoced Leo, a natire 06 
isauria, who was an able genera]> at the feead of 
his troops. 

In the reign of Anastasius, the second siege of 
Constantmopie bf the Mahometans, under the 
caliph Soliman, connnenced* The emperor con^ 
eeived the design of burning the naval stores of 
the enemy, and thus defeating the enterpiise 
about to be undertaken ; but his aims were frus- 
trated by the treachery of the marine army, wha 
murdered their chief, and invested Theodosius, 
a simple officer of revenue, with the purple. Lea 
came to the assistance of his master, and, without 
striking a blow, induced Theodosios to lay down 
his usurped authority, and sink into the insig- 
nificance of the elobter, as the only security for 
his life. Moslemah, however, the brother of the 
caliph, could not be prevented by Leo from in- 
vesting the capital with an army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand Arabs and Persians ; while 
St hostile fieet of eighteen hundred ships appeared 
before the mouth of the harbour. But v^le 
they hesitated about entering it, the fireships of 
the Greeks were launched against them ; and hi 
s( few hours this mighty armament, which 
threatened destruction to* the Roman name^^wats^ 
reduced to ashes. The death- of the caliph So^ 
liman, was still a more severe and: fatal loss to 
iha besiegers ; for his successor Omar was* » 
scrupulous and inactive bigot. The investmenly 
however, was continued through the winter ra- 
ther' by his neglect than resolution : the season 
proved imeommoniy rigorous-; the nativee of 
^e burning cUmes of Egypt and Arabia Jay 
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I rifdefl» m ^eit* frozen camp ; disease Mid 
faasiiie Urn kad entered tlieip tents^ and after a 
pFDtractef] siege of tbirteeft months, the despond* 
ing Mostemah reedved §e&m hvs master the wel- 
Gtffine permission of retreat- 
Leo finding his ascendant both over the em^ 
pire and the emperor, negotiated wiith Anasta«- 
sius 10 resign the etown, ^s a borthen too heavy 
fov hiwfey and to retire to t^e e^vjoymcnt of a pri- 
vate ¥Ke» With the afflaent fortune which he 
cjarried with hittn he might have been happier 
than on the throne; butt goaded on by ambi- 
tton, he attempted to It^ame the ^graty he had 
laid down by his own consent^ and his life paid 
the forfeit of hi* fotty- 

The primitive name of Leo, who obtamed 
the purple on the resignation of Anastasius, was 
Conon. His first service was in the guards of 
J«»tlnfan ; and his vafour and dexterity gra* 
dually raised him to the priiKipal com- ^ jy 
mand of the armies, from whence by an 7x8. 
easy transition) he mounted the throne. 
In his reign the empire of the East lost even its 
shadow of authority in Italy, which passed un^ 
der the power of the Lombards^; while Rome 
gave herself up to the temporal as well as the 
spritnal domination of tiie pope. These revo- 
lutions were ehieily produced and ultimately 
confirmed by the dispute concerning image 
worships whfeh so "fiercely agitated the chrtstian 
workl during the eighth and ntnth ceanturies, and 
"which it may not be uninteresting to review. 

The primitive^ Christians were possessed wiehr 
an' unconquerable repugncmee to* the use and 
dbeese ti images; but under the swccefesors of 
eoBBtaa&ie^ the bishops kidded- the ignorantf 
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imrititiidc ivith a Tisibk superatiliba. The fif»ty 
introduction of symbolick worship wcis ia-tbe ve* 
neration of the cross and of relicts. The son of 
God was next represented under the form which 
it \^ras supposed he had assumed while on earthy 
and the Vir^n Mary soon^ claimed and obtained 
a similar distinction. ^ ' 

The worship of images^ however) Iwd stolen' 
into the church by insensible degreea^and was 
little noticed for a great length of time; but.in' 
the beginning of the eighth century, when it* 
had reached the full magnitude of^ abu^e, the 
Greeks were awakened by the apprehensiouy that, * 
under the mask o/ chrisUanityi they liad restoi^d 
the polytheism of their Others. It.wfts with im-.- 
patience they heard t;hemselves charged as ido- 
lators by the Jews and Mahometans, who hadr 
an implacable hatred t^ grax^en images, and all ^ 
relative worship. Many sensible christians began, 
to express their disapptpobationof these symbols,,, 
which exposed them to obloquy, and could not 
possibly be i^condled to the genuine unpervert- 
ed tenets of their holy religion ; ^and when Leo,, 
from the mountains oC Isauria, had ascended' 
the throne of the East, he was early ins{Mred 
with an hatred of images^ though for «ome time 
he bowed before them out > of policy 5 and satis-/ 
fied the Roman pontif{& of his orllMxloxy. and. 
zeal by annual processions, the .other mumme- 
lies which the successes of St. Peter had sanction-, 
ed* . In the reformation of religion) his first steps 
were .cautious and moderate ; but < being pro- 
Yoked by resistance -and invectivey the existence 
as well as the use pi i^ligious pictures were pro-, 
scribed ; the imi^es of .Qirist, the Virg^^ and 
the Saints^ were demohsl&^d 9 luid ft smooth ^ur^ 
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het of plaster was spread over di6 churches of 
Constantinople and tlie provinees. The people 
and diergf were divided- with respect to this 
qtiestion. Leo now emplofed Yiolence of everjF 
kmd to eststblhh his decrees : but the cities of 
the Evat could' rtot be broo^ wholly to re- 
nounce the worship of images ; while the West 
remained tmanimoashr attached to it. The tem- 
poml ddtnimon of the pope was first founded in 
rebelftony and that rebeHkm was now pretended 
to be justificdf by the heresy of the Iconoclastes* 
The second and third Gregory pronounced the 
Sf^paration of the East and West, said deprrred 
the sacrilegious emperor of the sovereignty of 
Ita!y ; though after carrying theip object they 
somewhat tetated, imd tilV the c6ronatfon of 
Charlemagne, the goverrnnent of Rome and 
ftafy was exercised hi the name of the successors 
of Constantme. 

White Leo was ahnost wholly oecupied about 
ttre$e disputes, the' Saracens ravaged the eastenk 
parts of the empire, though not with impunity j 
and it must be confessed, that in aft age of tup* 
bi^lence, both from poHticd and religious causeS) 
this emperor conducted himself with firronesS) 
and generally with more temper than his advert 
saries. After a reign of twenty*five years, and 
laltfng proper steps to secure the diadem to his 
son donstantme, he peaceably expired in his par 
lace of Constantinople. 

The precaution which Leo had taken ^ ^^ 
to associate Constantine • with hiat in the 751. * 
empire, and cause him to be crowned) 

• * Usually knofwnhy the spfMfllatioa of ConstantHiQ Co* 
Iim»ymiM»irsf«i tho |«J^tttioii of hii9 baptiamsl font. 
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did not prevent the appearance of a competitgr^- 
supported by Anastasius the patriaix^h. In the, 
commencement of his reign,: he had uimmoned 
a general assemUi/, which met in the suburbs of 
Constantinople^ and decreed that ^1 viaible sym- 
bols of Christ, except in the eucharist, were 
either blasphemous or heretical; and all such 
monuments of idolatry were condemned to be 
broken or erased. He then undertook an.expe* 
4ition against the Saracens ; but during his ab- 
sence, his capital, his palacet and his throney. 
were occupied by his kinsman Ai^ayasdea, the 
ambitious champtton of the orthock>x faith, as it 
was then fixed and believed. Tiie worship of 
images was triumphantly restored ; but Copro-» 
nymus who had retired to his paternal moun- 
tains, soon descended at the head of his bold** 
and faithful Isaurians : hia victory was decisive ^ 
and both his rival and his son had their eyes put 
out. The patriarch, who was more than sus« 
pected of abetting the cause of the usurper, waa 
sentenced to be paraded through the principal 
streets of the city, mounted on an ass with his 
face turned towards the tail, and himself to be 
beaten with rods ; after which he lyas restored 
to his former rank, not being able, says the his* 
torian, to find any one worse. As Constantinople » 
where the usurper maintained himself, had not- 
surrendered till forced by famine, the emperor 
punished its hihabitants by severe taxes and ex- 
tortions; but above all others, his resentment 
was directed against the monks, his implacable 
enemies. From the chastisement of individuals, 
Jie proceeded to the abolition of the oi-der : their 
religious communities were dissolved ; the build- 
ings converted into magaaines or barracks ; and 
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tKbir'p««i)ect3tt»idaciyted.. The worahip^rs of 
images, vfha were reputed the orthodoK, were 
TigQCoualf pevsecQtedy and the firactice pre- 
(scribed* 

The manners :i3f Oopronymus were dissolute, 
and his temper was cruel ; but even his enemies 
Maw his courage ahd activity^ at the head of his 
4egions : and in a various reign of thirty-foUr 
•years, he triumphed both by sea and land; on 
the Euphrates and the Danube ; in civil -and 
•harbarick war. Leo the Fourth was his ^^ q. 
son and successor. This prince was of a 775.' 
• feeble constitution both of body and mind ; 
but he imitated his father's violence against 
images, though he had the veKaiion to find his 
opinions opposed even by his nearest connexions, 
#nd in particular .by Irene his empress* He as- 
■sociated to the empire his son Constantine, with 
the unanimous wishes of his subjects; but the 
iive sons of Copronymus by a second marriage, 
endeavoured to disturb the puf)Uck tranquillity. 
Their treasonable attempts were twice pardoned, 
and a third oon^iracy was punished with amputa- 
tion and banishment to Athens*; and even in this 
retreat, their, restless spirits prompted them to 
Hsteiito aSclavonian chief, who offered to break 
their prison and lead them to Constantinople. 
The people erf Athens, however, appear to have 
interposed ; and the brothers of the emperor were 
lost in oblivion and darkness. 

Leo reigned only five years ; and by his wHl 
•the empress Irene was declared the guardian of 
the Roman world, and of his son Constantine 
•the Sixth) who was no more than ten years of age« 
During his childhood, Irene had faithfully dis- 
^rharged ^le office with which she was intrusted; 
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-fe^urUes aa4 flattemni.stjiliial^a|;«his deaiiK for 
power, it was determined to banish Irene to 
9ict]y. Bot the en^Ucss being iRfemied of the 
design hf her mtaister SatU4«ciBt> caused . the 
con8puratol*s to be pablidf &gsged, and took on 
herself the charge of panislutig her son, in la 
similar manner, in the inferior of the peiace* 
He being thus compelled to submit to the ascend^ 
ant of his mother, took an oath oi fideiitjr tb 
her, and she was afterwards fivoclairaed sove* 
reign b^r the armies* A tumult of the Arme«> 
nian guards, however, encouraged the general 
declaration that Constantine the Sixth was tbd 
lawRd ruler. The people, offendiKl at Irene^s 
' cruelty to her son, whom she retained a prisontr 
iiij,the apartments of his palace, ofcdiged her to 
restore him to liberty. Saturacius, whohadiU'* 
stigated her to scourge the adherents of the 
•young emperor, was himself subjected to the 
45ame treatment* Const^tine conducted his 
mother with the utmost respect to a palace of 
lier own erettion, where she was shut up with 
her treasure ( but, as the emperor continued to 
. Visit her, she soon regained her iidiueBce ovtti* 
• hinv. 

To obtain this ascendancy, it is geneisdly bb*> 
lieved she encouraged his vices, or at least did not 
oppose them ;'-^n ilidulgence extremely cuipabU 
in a parent, from whatever motives it may proceed) 
but which became Criminal when her ot)ject was 
to render her son odious and detestable. By her 
^advice, he repudiated without pivyvocation his 
wife Maria, and put out the eyes ef three of his 
. uncks whom he ^spected* Tiie impmdence «f 



Cdnstantinie, served as a pretext for the cmel ma* 
chinattoDs of Irene. Being left with the army 
at Prusa in Bithynia, she dispatched slbveral oi- 
ficers to depose her son. They arrived at Con* 
stantinople without ' being suspected of such a 
design ; and put out the emperor's eyes in so 
barbarous a manner, that he died three days 
afterwards in the most excruciating pain, afte^ 
having reigned alone and in conjunction with hin 
mother, sixteen years* 

Constantine on ascending the throne, had en- 
tertained hopes of marrying Rotdudris, the 
daughter of Charlemagne ; but this match, which 
Irene had nearly brought to a conclusion^ she 
broke off herself, fearing lest it should render hef 
son too powerfiil for control. The desire, how- 
ever, of securing the authority she had at 
length obtained, made her eagerly embrace a 
proposal of espousing Charlemagne, in order to 
unite the two empires ; but the malice of the 
eunuch Aelius prevented the success of this 
measure. Incapable himself of possessing the 
imperial dignity, he wished to secure it for hi» 
brother Leo, the governor of Thrace, to whose 
pretensions the intended marriage would have 
been an insurmountable obstacle* He therefore 
divulged the matrimonial negociation that was 
going on ; and to render it unpopular at the same 
time, insinuated that if it succeeded, the seat of 
empire would be transfen^d from Constan- 
tinople. The intrigues of Aetius, however, were 
disappointed; for the great treasurer Nicepho- 
rus, with corresponding ingratitude, had made 
a strong party against his mistress, and secredy 
obtained the purple from the citizens of the ca- 
pital.. The new emperor concealed his advaii€«^ 

ROifs. — in. R 
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ment till he had obtained possesstcMi of the 
riches of Irene ; but no sooner had he accom- 
plished this, than he treated the empress with 
the most marked disrespect, and banished her to 
the isle of Lesbos, where tHe want of a decent 
provision obliged her to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by the labours of the distaff. Here she 
soon died with vexation, having enjoyed her ill« 
gotten power but six years after the deatli of her 
son ; and whatever praises the catholick historians 
may have bestowed on her for the protection she 
afforded to imi^s, Irene, in the eyes of reason 
and of impartial posterity, appears only an am* 
bitipus and intiiguing woman, without feeling"^ 
imd without principle. 

The character of Nicephorus was stained with 
the odious vices of hyprocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avsuice. He made a treaty with the ambassa- 
dors of Charlemagne, who was then in the 
zenith of his power, and thus averted all danger 
from this quarter; but he was both unskilful 
aQd unfortunate in war. 

During the dissentions which had arisen be-^ 
tween the rival families of the Ommiades and 
Abbassides, the disgrace of a tribute was im- 
posed on the commanders of the Faithful ; but 
a severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the 
third caliph of a new dynasty. His second son 
Harun encamped under the walls of C(Mistan-« 
tin<^le, while Irene and her infant son were 
seated on the Byzantine throne. The retreat of 
the Saracens, ^however, was purchased by an 
annual tribute of seventy thousand deniers of 
gold ; but five years afterwards, Harun, known 
by the surname of M Rwhid^ or the Just, hav- 
ing ascended the throne of his father^ Nioe- 
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pfiiorus refused the tribute) and renol^ed to ob* 
literate this badge of servitude and disgrace. 
^' Restore," said he in his letter to the caliphf 
*< the fruits of your injustice^ or abide the de« 
" termination of the swoixL" The reply of the 
caliph was couched in terms of tremendious bre^ 
vity. " In the name of the most merciful God, 
^ Harun Al Rashid, commander of the Fidth* 
^ ful) to NicephoniS) the Roman dog* I haT^ 
<< read thy letter^ O thou son of an unbelieving 
<^ mother. Thou shalt not hear^ but thou shale 
^ behold my answer.*' It was written in cha« 
racters of blood and fire on the plains of Phry* 
gia ; and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could 
only be checked by the deceitful repentance, of 
Nicephorus. But the victorious caliph had 
scarcely retired^ before the peace was violated 
by the emperor of the East* His return was 
attended with the defeat of the victorious Greek, 
who escaped from the field of battle with three 
wounds* The torrent of the invaders deluged 
the surface of Asia Minor, and swept away the 
Pontick Heraclea : Nicephorus was compelled to 
submit, and the coin of the tribute was marked 
with the superscription of Harun and his three 
sons* These, however, after their father's death, 
being involved in civil discord, the conqueror. 
Almanon, being engaged in the introduction of 
science, tacitly relinquished his claim to the Ro» 
man tribute. 

Nicephorus at last was slain by the Bulga* 
nans. His son Stauracius escaped from the 
field with a mortal wound ; but the six months 
that he survived, were sufficient to prove that, 
with the kingdom, he inherited the vices of his 
father. Michael, who had married his silver 
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Frocopia, possessed the wishes and esteem of 
the coart and the city. The jealousy of Stau- 
racius conspired against the life of his brother-in- 
law, which exasperated the people; and before 
he sunk into the grave, the son of Nicephorus 
was compelled to implore the clemency of the 
niew emperor* 
A D* '^^^ "™*^^ virtues of Michael were adapt- 

811. ed to the shade of private life ; but were 
soon found unequal to the task of con- 
trolling his seditious subjects, or repelling the 
invasions of the victorious barbarians. The 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia, who pre- 
sumed to direct the discipline of the camp, 
aroused the indignant feelings of the soldiers. 
A disaffected army, in consequence, asserted 
the claims of Leo the Armenian, an officer of dis- 
tinguished merit ; and the humanity of Michael 
prevented, by a voluntary resignation, the mise- 
ries of a civil war. The abdicated emperor 
withdrew to a monastery, separated from his 
power and his wife, and enjoyed the comforts of 
solitude and religion above thirty-two years. By 
the cruelty of Leo, his son Theophylactus was 
rendered incapable of procreation ; but this pre- 
caution did not secure the new emperor from a 
competitor where he did not expect one. 

Leo the Fifth had been early educated in a 
camp, and was fond of military pai*ade. He 
introduced into his civil government the rigour 
of military discipline ; and if his seveHty was 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was 
always formidable to the guilty. Michael, his 
companion, had contributed towards the eleva- 
tion of the emperor, and he soon conspired 
'ajg;ainst his authority. His criminal designs had 
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been frequently detected, and as often paidon^ 
by the indulgent g^titude of Leo ; but he was, 
at length, when found incorrigible, condemned 
to be burnt alive. On the eve of Christmas he 
was leading to execution, when the empress 
Theodosta represented to her husband, that 
such a scene would be little suitable to the re* 
spect due to this hallowed season on which they 
were to receive the eucharist together, and there- 
fore solicited a resi»te till the sacred festival was 
past. The emperor granted her request ; btit, 
lest the criminal should escape, he was loaded 
with irons, which were locked, and the keys 
brought to Leo himself* 

Michaef having obtained this interval of 
life, determined to employ it to the best ad^- 
vantage, and assembling the conspirators in his 
prison, he threatened to discover their practices 
if they refused to save him* Fear» rather than 
affection, .induced them to run all hazards ; and 
esb'ly in the morning they attacked the unsui^ 
pecting Leo in the chapel of his palace, and 
slew him at the foot of the altar* Not satisfied 
with this, they drew Michael from his prison, 
loaded with irons as he was, and seated him on 
the throne* The empress Theodosia, who had 
been the means of saving his life, was with signal 
ingratitude banished to an island with her four 
sons, who were previously castrated* Leo reign- 
ed about seven years and an hcdf* He was a de- 
clared enemy to image worship ; and on that ac- 
count the catholicks seem te have promoted the 
devation of his rival* 

Michael, who from a defect in h|s speech was- 
sumamed the Stammerer, was delivered from a 
dungeon and impending death, only to display 
R2 
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A. 1). ^^^ deprared and ignoble mannerd on a 

820. throne. Though he had been favoured 
by the orthodox, he was but little solicit- 
ous concerning their disputes, but rather inclined 
to Judaism. He observed, indeed, the Jewish 
sabbath, denied the resurrection of the dead, 
and was but little scrupulous in his morals, 
though severe to the faults of others. A persoiii 
named Thomas, having seduced the wife of a 
magistrate, in order to avoid suffeiing from jus- 
tice, conspired against the emperor, transported 
into Europe an army of fourscore thousand bar- 
barians from the banks of the Tigris, and the 
shores of the Caspian, and having gained two 
battles over Michael, formed the siege of Con- 
stantim^le ; but his camp being assaulted by a 
Bulgarian king, Thomas fell into the power of 
the emperor. The hands and feet of the rebel 
were amputated; and, mounted on an ass, he 
was led through the streeU of the city, which 
he sprinkled with his blood. 

But Michael was not yet secure from oppo- 
sition. He had condemned a youth named £u- 
phemius to the loss of his tongue, for stealing a 
uun from a convent. The gallant escaped, and 
appealing to the reason and policy of the Sara- 
cens of Africa, soon returned invested with the 
imperial purple, and supported by a fleet of one 
hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred 
horse and ten thousand foot. The apostate i*ebel, 
however. Was slain t>efore the walls of Syracuse ; 
and his African friends were rescued from im«. 
pending danger, by a reinforcement of their An-^ 
dalusian breUiren. 

Michael, on the death of his first wife, had 
.drawn from a convent Euphrosyne^ the daugb^er 
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of Constandne the Sixth) who stipulated that her 
children should equally share the empire with 
his son Theophilus ; but the nuptials of the em* 
peror with his second spouse proved unfruitiuly 
and Euphrosyne was content with the title of the 
mother of Theophilus, who succeeded his father 
after a nine-years' reign. 

No sooner was Theophilus seated on the ^ j^^ 
throne, than he replaced his mother-in- $29.' 
law in the monastery from whence she 
was taken ; and, either through policy or justice, 
he punished the murdea^rs of Leo, to whom his 
father owed the crown. The valour of this em* 
peror, though often felt and acknowledged by. 
his enemies, was rash and generally ineffectual; 
and his justice, though indisputable, was often 
aititrary and crueU Five times he marched 
against the Saracens in person ; and in his last 
expedition, he destroyed Sozopetra in Syria, the 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem* The com* 
mander of the Faithful was provoked by the in- 
sult offered to a place which was naturally dear 
to him. The troops of Indk, Syria, and Egypt, 
were recruited from the tribes of the Arabs, the 
herds of the Turks, and other barbarous nations. 
The caliph in person commanded the formidable 
army, and, in the spirit of retaliation, his ven* 
geance fell on Amovius, in Phrygia, the native 
city of the father of Theophilus* The emperor 
of the ^ast embi'aced the generous resolution of 
defending in a battle the country of his ancestors ; 
ttut.he was compelled to fly before the fury of 
the invaders ; and his army was only saved from 
a total defeat, by the bravery of the Persian auxi« 
Maries* AnwviunL was levelled with the ground ; 
-and tlie caliph, tired with devastation, returned 
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to the neighboarhood of Bagdad ; while Theo- 
philuS) after all his courage and militar^r toilS) 
only derived from them the surname of the Un* 
fortunate. 

A Persian of the race of Sassaaides, had died 
in exile at Constantinople; an4 his son, being 
educated in the Byzantine court, a Christian and 
a soldier, received the hand of the emperor's 
sister, and the command of thirty thousand Per- 
sians, who, like his &ther, had fled before the 
Mahometan conquerors. These troops wished 
to place their general on the throne; but the 
loyal Theophobus rejected their importunity, and 
escaped from their hands to the palace of his 
royal brother. Instead, however, of engaging 
the confidence of the emperor by this disinterest- 
ed conduct, he excited his jealousy. Theophilua, 
exasperated by envy, labouring under disease, 
and fearing that the dangerous virtues of his 
brother-in-law might oppress the weakness and 
infancy of his wife and son, demanded the head 
of his innocent rival. As he received it, " Thou," 
said he, ♦* art no longer Theophobus ;** and, sink- 
ing on his couch, he added, ^^ Soon, too soon, I 
shall be no more Theophilu^" 

The greatest enemies of this prince, the or- 
thodox Christians, as the worshippers of images 
were caljed, * whom he harassed thtx)ugh his 
whole reign, confess that he was an observer of 
justice, a friend to his people, and free from 
avarice. It is related of him, that, observing a 
vessel in the port of Constantinople richly laden, 
and finding it belonged to his empress Theodora, 
he caused it to be burned exclaiming, " Shall I 
" suffer the wife of an emperor to be a trader? 
" When princes apply to commerce, their sub- 
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^'jects ^Bl soon starve with htinger/* Chaste 
and temperate in himself, he was an enemy to 
excess and uncleanness in others. He cleared 
his capital of prostitutes ; and reviving and en* 
forcing some excellent laws, died after an active 
reign of twelve years. 

By the testament of Theophilus, his widow 
Theodoi*a was intrusted with the guardianship 
of the empire, and her son Michael the Third, 
then only in the fifth year of his age. Her re- 
gency was in general honourable to herself "and 
advantageous to the people; and had she not 
with a womanish fondness for the external show 
of religion, or from a spirit of contradiction, 
ptmlshed the Iconoclasts whom her husband had 
protected, she might have been proposed to a 
model for good conduct and good sense* Du- 
ring the fourteen years in which she held the 
ipcins of government, she almost cleared the em- 
pire of that sect, as well as of the Manicheans, 
who then had risen to considerable power and 
influence among the heretical sects. 

At last, finding her authority decline from the 
wicked propensities and irregulaniies of her son^ 
whom she was no longer able to restrain, instead 
of conspiring against the government, she re- 
tired into soJitude, deploring the vices and in- 
evitable ruin of the unworthy youth. However, 
before she abdicated the throne, she gave a pub- 
lick account of her administration to the senate ; 
and in order, if possible, to check the extravagance 
of her son, she made known what considerable 
sums she left in the treasury. She then, with 
her three daughters, bade an adieu to the court ; 
but the undutiful Michael caused her to be shut 
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up in a monastery, where she soon aft^ died of 
chagrin. 

The emperor, now emancipated from all con« 
trol, gave himself up to unbounded licentious- 
ness* He studiously imitated the ignoble puF* 
suits of Nero, and the scandalous excesses of 
Heliogabalus, whom he proposed for his models ; 
and in a short time wasted the accumulated 
treasures which he had received from his mother* 
He delighted in the amusements of the theatrcp 
and devoted himself to the unrestrained indulge 
ence of lust and intemperance. Continually 
surrounded with buffoons and wretches, destitute 
of any sense of honour or virtue, he turned the 
most sacred things into ridicule* Some of his 
loose companions would dress themselves in the 
vestments worn by priests on solemn occasions, 
and in these habiliments, imitate the ceremo- 
nies of the church, with equal folly and impiety. 

Whilst the emperor passed his life in such 
disgraceful scenes, his uncle Bardas, who had 
been instrumental in corrupting him, ruled with 
the most despotick authority, tmder the title of 
Cssar ; but MichsCel beginning {o suspect him of 
aiming at the sovereignty, not only in power 
but also in name, he procured his assassination* 
As the indulgence, howeyer, of his ease and his 
vicesr required that he should have some one on 
whom he nught devolve the cares and fatigues 
of government, he selected Basil his great cham« 
berlain, a man of very low original fortune, but 
of a prepossessing appearance, and very dexterous 
in his exercises. 

This man first attracted the notice of Bardas 
by his skill at^d agility in breaking celts, and 
through him gained admission into the emperor*s 



faoQsehoId, in \rhlch he rose to the highest of- 
fices ; yet, with the blackest ingratitude, it was 
he who instilled into Michael those suspicions 
which cost his benefactor his life. In return^ 
the emperor not only raised Basil to the dignity 
of Cssar, but also appointed him his colleague. 
In this capacity Bazil affiled himself to reform 
the abuses of government, and even endeavoured 
to correct the vicious haluts of the emperor ; but 
being apprised that Michael was become weary 
of such a censor of his actions, and that in ccm- 
sequence he meditated to take him off, the as* 
sociate in the empire entered the royal chamber 
in the hours of sleep and intoxication, and slew 
the son of Theophilus in the thirtieth year dT 
lus s^e. 

If the crime of murder can be palliated ^ p * 
on any pretence, it admitted of some ex- 857'/ 
tenuation here* Basil removed a tyrant 
and a wretch who disgraced his station ; and in 
himself gave the empire a just and moderate 
governor. This prince, who was the founder of 
a new dynasty, derived his descent from a 
younger branch of the Arsatides, the former 
rivals of Rome* Two of these had i^etired to 
the court of Leo the. First, and obtained a set- 
tlement in Macedonia. Their splendour, how* 
ever, was insensibly clouded by time and po>- 
verty ; and the father of Basil was reduced to a 
small farm, which he cultivated with his own 
hands. He had married a widow of Adrianople^ 
who counted the great Constantine among her 
ancestors.; but in the very infancy of Bazil he 
was swept away with his femily and city, by an 
inundation of the Bulgarians. Educated as a 
slave in the severe service of these barbarians^ 
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he acquired a hatxiiness of bodf, and a flexibilitf 
of mind, which promoted his future elevation. 
After some years of servitude, he shared the 
deliverance of the Roman captives, who broke 
their chains, marched through Bulgaria to the 
shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of bar- 
barians, and then embarked for Constantinople 
in the Vessels prepared for their reception. He 
was introduced to the service of a relation of the 
emperor Theophilus, and soon after was noticed 
by Bardas, as has already been related. 

The solid praise of Basil is drawn from the 
ruined state of his kingdom at his accession, and 
its flourishing condition at his death. His ap- 
plication was indefatigable, his temper cool, and 
his understanding vigorous and decisive. He 
raised men only on account of their merit ; and 
allowed all his subjects, of whatever rank, to ad>- 
dress him vnth freedom, which endeared him 4so 
much to them, that they regarded him as a 
common father, while they revered him as their 
emperor. 

Though not endowed with the spirit and ta^ 
lents of a warrior, the Roman arms, under his 
Tcign, were again formidable to the barbarians ; 
but his principal fame was derived from the 
civil administration of the finances and the laws. 
Basil, however, had nearly been guilty of a 
crime which would for ever have stained his 
memory. His son Leo being falsely accused 
of an attempt to assassinate him, in the first 
paroxysm of his rage, he intended to deprive him 
of his sight, but afterward was satisfied with . 
confining him. The courtiers in general being 
convinced of the prince's innocence, continually 
importuned the emperor to set him at liberty, 



but without effect; and to get rid of their ap^ 
pliqations, he forbade his son to be named in his 
presence. One day, however, while he was coh- 
Tersing with one of his principal officers, a 
parrot, which had often heard a regi^et expressed 
tor the unhappx prince, on a sudden broke out 
with, " Alas, poor Leo !'* The incident was 
improved by the solicitude of Leo*s friends ; and 
the emperor at last consented to his liberation. 
For this prince he afterwards wrote excellent 
rules of government, comprised in sixty-six 
chapters, the initial letters of which form the 
following sentence : " Basil, emperor of the Ro- 
mans, in Christ, to his dear son and colleague 
Leo.'* 

The glorious reign of Basil was terminated by. 
an accident in the chase. A Ririous stag en* 
tangled his horns in the girdle of the emperor, 
and raised him from his horse. He was in>- 
mediately rescued by the courage and activity 
of an attendant; but the fall, or consequent fa»' 
ver, exhausted the strength of the aged mo- 
narch, and he expired amidst the tears of his 
family and people, tn the nineteenth year of his 
reign. 

Constantine, the eldest son of Basil, ^ j^ 
had died before his &ther ; Stephen, the 8J6. 
youngest, was content with the honours 
of a patriarch and a saint^ ; and Leo and Alex* 
ander, the two other sons, were alike invested 
with the purple ; but the power was solely ex* 
ecuted by the elder brother, Leo the Sixth, sur- 
named the Philosopher. The only reason, how- 
ever, that can be given for applying this sage 
appellation to him is, that he was less ignorant 
than the generality of his contemporariea, both 
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In church and^tate, and thatseferal bcK^ olpMM 
ifiuie and eccleaiasticai science were composed in 
'his namC) or by his pen« 

In his three first nuptial alliances he was un^ 
fortunate. His empresses died successively^ 
ti^ithout leaving him any issUe* Leo required 
tt female companion, and the em{nre a legiti- 
mate heir $ but a fourth marriage was a scandal 
as yet unknown in the Christian churchy and hb 
forming a matrinsonial union with the beautiful 
Zoe, who, as a cimcubine, had brought him a son, 
named Consfahtine, occasioned a schism among 
the Greek ecclesiasticks. The patriarch refused 
his benediction, and even the people took part 
in the idle dispute; but matters being accom- 
modated, Leo retained his fourth wife Zoe, and 
procured her son to be legitimated. 

During the greater part of this reign, war was 
carried on with the Saracens by his generals, 
who experienced various success. As for the 
emperor himself, he ^as busied with the goveni<> 
ment of the interior, and with literary pursuits* 
His reign, which lasted twenty-five years, with 
some few exceptions, was advantageous to the 
people ; and this, to a sovereign, supersedes the 
necessity .of any other praise. 

Leo, when expiring, had adjured his brothef 
Alexander, to whom he bequeathed the crown^ 
to hold it only in charge for his nephew, Con^^ 
stantine ; but the uncle soon formed the horrid 
design of rendering him incapable of wearing it, 
by castration. The young prince, however, was 
saved from this destiny, by its being represented 
to Alexander, that from his constitution he waf» 
not Ukely to be long-lived. Fortunately, the 
«gEcessss of th^ Uncle abridged his own exi$ttnce i 



bat In- the sfnice of one year he had rendered 
kimsdf equally despicable and detestable. 

Constantine the Seventh derived the y^j^^ 
i^ypellation of Porphyi'ogenitus froni the ' 911/ 
apartment of the Byzantine palase^ which 
was reserved for the use of the empresses wbeh 
hi parturition, and was lined with porphyryi 
or purpk. On liis father's death he was but 
six years old, and therefore, for a long time^ 
was rather a spectator thaa an actor on the pub* 
Ikk stage. His uncle had left him in the hands 
«f guaraians better qualified. and mone likely to 
corrupt than to form him to virtue; They at 
the same time exercised the office of regents ; 
but the senate dismissed them, and Zoe, tbe 
mother of the young pi4iiee, who had been re- 
moved to a distance^ beings, invited to return^ 
stssumed the reins of government. Scarcely 
however^ had she entered ofi her admimstratloi^ 
when the Bulgarians^ the perpetual enemies of 
the Greeks, by their daring irruptions, obfiged 
Zoe to raise troops against them, which she 
committed to two generals, Romanus and Leo. 
These were no sooner placed at the head of 
the army, than they conceived the design of 
seiting on the empire for themselves, or dind^ 
ing it with Constantine; but the traitors dis«- 
ftgreeing, and' being jealous of each others 
success, the faction of Romanus obtained the 
ascendancy, which was immediately shown by 
cau»ng the eyes of Leo to be put out, and mar* 
rying the daughter or the successful general to 
Constantine. At the same time Romanos' prc^ 
cured from the emperor the appointment of his 
son Christopher to be head of the allies, theiv the 
«bicf Mjpport of the em|Hfe. He next assumed 
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the title of Cxsar himself, and soon after that of 
emperor, with the full independence of royalty, 
which he held near five-and-twenty years. 

The^ three sons of the usurper were succes- 
sively adorned with the same honours, and the 
lawful emperor was degraded from the first to 
the fifth rank in this college of princes; but 
his studious temper and retired habits disarmed 
the jealousy of Romanus Lecapenus ; and the 
i;randson of Basil, with an equanimity and in- 
dustry not usual among those who are bom to 
elevated stations, and have afterwards fallen 
into disgrace, improved a scanty allowance by 
his skill as an artist, and by the exhibition and 
sale of his pictures. 

- The iall of Lecapenus was occasioned partly by 
his own vices, but more particularly by the follies 
Mid crimes of his children. After the decease 
of Christopher, his eldest son, the two surviving 
brothers quarrelled with each other, but after- 
wards united in a conspiracy against their father. 
They surprised him in his palace, and dressing 
him in the habit of a monk, conveyed him to a 
small island in the Propontis, which had been as- 
signed to a religious community. This domestick 
and unnatural revolution excited a tumult, from 
the effects of which Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus was restored to the throne ; and the sons 
€f Romanus, by a decree of equal-handed justice, 
were sent to the same island to which they had 
previously transported their father, and were 
obliged to assume the sacerdotal character, as a 
secunty against ftesh conspiracies. 
. In the fortieth year of his age, Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the full possession of the em- 
pire of the East. Naturally indolent, and some- 



phkt addicted to intempefanoe) he refinquished 
the reins of government to the caprice of his 
m^fe Helenai the daughter of the baBtshed-Ro* 
manu6 ; f et the birth« the connexionsi tlie leam- 
kigjand innocence of Constantiney endeared hiAi 
to the Greekft> and his death was lamented by 
l^e unfeigned tears of his subjects^ Before 
the fiinei^ procession moved towai^6 the itn^ 
p^rtBl sepulchre, an herald proclaimed this awful 
admonition : ** Arise, O king of the world, and 
obey the summons of the King of kings." The 
death of Constantine was imputed to poison, ad» 
ministered by his son Romaims. This monstef 
presented a iXMsoned cup to his father ; but the 
emperor's foot slipping as he raised the draught 
' to hh lips, he spilt a considerable part of it, and 
thus prevented an instant, though it laid t^M 
foundation of a lingering, dissolution. 

Rontanus, however, who derived his ^ ^ 
name from his maternal grandfather, 959/ 
Hfbs allowed to mount the throne ; and 
his conduct as emperor did not alter the ofnnioQ 
that his 'parricidal attempt had created. He 
appears to have been one of the most debauched 
princes exhibited in the fertile annals of in- 
famy. Whilst his two brothers, Nicephorus and 
Leo, triumphed bver the Saracens, the hours of 
Romanus were devoted to the amusement of 
the circus, and the sensualities of the table* 
Though in strength and beauty he was di^ 
tinguished above other men, yet these perfections 
were insufficient to fix the affections of Theo* 
phano his wife, a woman of low origin, mas* 
culine spirit, and flagitious manners, well ac^ 
cording with those of her husband* After he 
had reigned four years, she mingled for the ev^ 
S2 
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pcroT the same deadly potion which he hsld 
composed for his fitther, aiid he fell a martyr to 
its effects. Romanus the Second, in order to 
pursue his pleasures without interruption, had 
jielegated his principal autliority to his great 
chamberlain, Joseph, a simple and credulous 
man, who continued for some time to conduct 
the administration of affairs in the name of 
Theophano, and the sons of the late emperor ; 
but was afterwards immured, by a successful 
yival, within the walls of a convent, where he 
soon paid the debt of nature. 
A. D. Homanus had left two sons, Basil and 
9^53.* Constantine, and two daughters, Theo- 
phano and Anne. The eldest was given 
in marriage to the second emperor of the West ; 
and the youngest became the wife of Wolo* 
domir, great duke and apostle of Russia. After 
the death of her husband, Theophano found it 
in vain to endeavour to reign with the assistance 
of the mild and simple Joseph ; and conscious 
of the necessity of a protector, in the selection 
of whom she was no doubt led by private in- 
clination, threw herself into the arms of Ni- 
cephoms Phocas, who united, in the popular 
opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint. 
But though in the foi^mer character his qualifi- 
cations were genuine and splendid, and required 
no borrowed aids, his religion was only assumed 
as a mask to conceal his real designs, and to catch 
the favours of the bigoted and the weak. He 
effected a desire to resign the command of the 
ermy with which he had been intrusted, and to 
i^tire from the world into the solitude of a con- 
vent; but being easily persuaded to abandon 
both designs, which he had only professed ia 



«rder to ascertain his interest mth the people 
he marched to Constantinople, openly avowed 
his connexion with the empress, and without de« 
grading her sons, or pretending to invalidate 
their claims, assumed the title of Augustus, with 
the pre-eminence of power. A reign of six 
years rendered him odious to his subjects, and 
served to develope his hypocrisy and avarice; 
yet it must be allowed that Nicephorus was 
more anxious to apply the revenue to the publick 
use than to his private gratification : every 
spring he marched against the Saracens ; and 
the taxes seem to have been expended in ser 
curing the baiTiers of the East, or in extending 
tlieir limits* 

An act of ingratitude hastened the destruction 
of Nicephorus. John Zimisces, a noble Ar^ 
menian, of uncommon stature, strength, and 
beauty, and possessing the soul of a hero, had 
essentially contributed to the elevation of the 
emperor ; but instead of being rewarded for his 
services, he had experienced disgi^ce and exile* 
' Zimisces, however, had the honour or infamy to 
be i*anked among the lovers of the empress, and 
by. her intercession, he was permitted to reside 
in the vicinity of the capital. This unprincipled 
woman being as much tired of the husband as 
the people were of the emperor, entered in 
Zimisces* design, of revenge ; and in person 
opened the chamber door of Nicephorus to the 
conspirators, who ipassacred him without op- 
position. The death of the emperor was heard 
without the smallest emotion of pity or regret, 
and the Armenian was duly proclaimed em- 
peror of the East ; but the patriarch having en- 
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joined him a pubiick penance Ibr the muttief 
of his predecessor^ he threw the whole blame 
on Th€t>phano ; and, in order to show his justice, 
or perhaps to be freed from such a dangerous 
associate, he banished her to a monastery in 
Armenia, and admitted her two sons, Basil and 
Constantine, as his partners in the empire. 

A competition soon arose in the person of 
Bardas Phocas, a nephew of the late emperor ; 
but his partisans deserting him without trying 
their strength by a battle, the pretender obtained 
his life from the clemency of Zimisces, and wai 
only confined to the isle of Chios. 

The personal valour and activity of the new 
emperor were signalised on the Danube and the 
Tigris; and by his double triumph over the 
Russians and Saracens, he deserved the title of tlie 
conqueror of the East and the saviour of the 
empire. On his return, however, from these 
conquests, observing superb palaces and well* 
cultivated lands on his road, belonging to the 
eunuch Basil, who had greatly enriched himself 
during the two preceding reigns, with the blunt 
sincerity of a soldier, he exclaimed, " What, 
must the Roman empire then be almndoned to 
the rapacity of an insolent eunuch ?" This ex- 
pression cost him his life : a cup of poison was 
administered to him, the effects of which he 
si)eedily felt, but suffered no inquiry to be made 
respecting the agents in this business, which, to 
the disgrace of human nature, was now become 
fashionable. Zimisces employed the short space 
that he survived the fatal draught in acts of 
piety and political regulations.; and nominating 
Basil- and Constantine for his successors^ died. 
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universally lamented> in the ninth year of his 
reign. 

Whether the execrable Theophano had any 
•hare in the death of Zimisces is unknown, but 
it is certain she partook of the advantages re- 
sulting from it. The eunuch Basil recalled her, 
in hopes of reigning with her in the names of 
the two princes, the eldest of whom was now 
nineteen, and the other seventeen years of age. 
The premature death of Zimisces, who faitli- 
fully administered the empire, without violating 
the right of succession, seems to have been a loss 
rather than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. 
They fell into hands less | able to protect themy 
without yet having acquired sufficient experience 
to protect themselves. Constantine continued 
to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to reject 
the cares of government'; but his elder brother 
soon began to feel the impulse of gehius, and 
the desire of honourable activity* Constantinople . 
and the provinces acknowledged the authority of 
Basil ; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, Phocas and Selerus, who set up for in* 
dependence* The death of the first, however, 
in front of battle, and the submission of the last 
at the foot of the throne, confirmed the sovereign 
power of Basil, who displayed his valour in fre- 
quent expeditions against the Saracens, and by 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bul- 
garia* On this occasion it is related of him, 
that having taken a great number of prisoners, 
he divided them into companies of an hundred 
each, caused all their eyes to be put out, and or- 
dered them to be conducted to' Samuel their 
king, by a man who had one eye left. This hor- 
Fid spectacle so overcame the king of the Bui- 
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garians, that he fainted awaf , and died two dayn 
afiterwards. In short, whatever praise may b^ 
bestowed on the valour of Basil, he was aa much 
detested by his subjects as he was feared by hi& 
enemies* In the sixty-eighth year of his age^ 
his martial spirit, still unexhausted, prompted 
him to undertake a war in person agunst the 
Saracens in Sicily ; but he was prevented by^ 
death ; and he expired amidst the blessings of 
the clergy and the curses of the people. 
^ jj His weak and dissipateid brother, Coni 
1085. stantine, surWved him about three yearaj 
and employed his power and time iii 
aettitng the suocessi^m of the empire, and stu- 
diottsly dverthrov^g all the plans of his bro- 
ther, whostt mifHaters he displaced^ and sub* 
atltuted in th^r vcfom the companions of hii. 
own excesses. Fcntui^ate were those generals of 
magistrates^ if estimable, who escaped with no 
worse than -exile, or the loss of sight. The tomb 
was opening to receive this libertine old man^ 
when he begai^ to feel some anxiety about his^ 
children. He had three daughters, one of whom 
he Wished his adopted successor, Romanus) 
to marry, though he had already a wife whom he 
tenderly loved* " Take your choice," said 
Constantine, " of either repudiating your wife, 
" marrying one of my daughters, and being pro* 
^ claimed emperor, or of having your ^ycs put 
'^ out." The alternative wa» dreadful, but his 
Wife sacrificed herself for the sake of her hus- 
band, by retiring into a monastery ; and Romanus 
espoused Zoe, the second daughter of Constan- 
tine, only three days before the death of-^hat 
worthless emperor. 
In t4ie tenth century, which was now* ek^ysedi 



Ue provinces that still acknoWledjgtd tbe a^ 
thority of tbe successors of CcmstaDtine) had Wii 
cast into a new mould by. the iastkution of Ihe 

' themesi or military govemmeate ; but of tlMse 

Iwenty-mne themes^ twelve in Europe and «e^B«» 
teen in Asia, the ongin is obscurei and the linufts 
were iiuctuadng. The victories of NicephomSf 
John Zimisces, and Basil the Seooi>d» had en- 
larged the boundaries of the Roman name ; but 
in the eleventh century the prospect was clouded 
by new. enemies and new misfortunes. The is* 
licks of Italy were swept away by the Norman 
adventurers, and almost all the Asiatick branchea 
Were dbsevered from the Aoman trunk by the 
Turkish conquerors* ' Still the spacious {utH 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Gi«ecc, were 
obedient to their sceptre; the possession of Cy« 
prus, Rhodes, and Crete, with the fifty islands 
of the Aegean, or holy sea, remained to themi 
and the rest of the empire, mih all its defal 
cations, equalled the largest of the modem £u>« 
vc^iean kii^doms. 

The subjects of the Byzantine empire welti 
still the most dexterous of sdl nations ; their coun* 
try was blessed bji nature with every advantage 
of soil, climate, and situation, and in the sup- 
port and restoration of the arts, their patient 
and peace&l temper is highly to be commend* 

. «d. 

The first demand on the publtck revenue was 
the pomp and pleasure of the emperor. The 
coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were co^ 
vexed with the magnificent villas of the princes 
of Constantinople: tbe great palace, the centre 
of imperial residence, was decorated and enlarge 
4d by &e wealth and eiouUatkxi of successive 



sovereigns ; and the long series of apartments 
were adorned with a profusion of gold, silver, and 
precious stones* The dignity of the imperial 
throne was maintained by a solemn and studied 
silence ; and all who were admitted to the royal 
presence, prostrating themselves on the groundf 
kissed the feet of the emperor. 

The three great empires which, from the age 
of Charlemagne to that of the crusades, disputed 
the world, were the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
Franks. The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
them to purchase the service of the poorer na- 
tions ; and to maintain a naval power for the pro- 
tection of their coasts, and the annoyance of 
their enemies: but the martial spirit of the 
Greeks was evaporated ; they trusted chielfy to 
mercenary bsirbarians ; and a cold hand and a lo- 
quacious tongue was the general description of 
the descendants of the Romans. 

The Moslems had undoubtedly degenerated 
also under the last caliphs ; but the latent spark 
of fanaticism still glowed in the principles o£ 
their religion; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; the rich were ambitious of 
death or victory in the cause of God ; and these 
considerations rendered them incessantly in ac- 
tion. The Franks, af^er the death of Charle* 
raagne, had been split into many hostile and in- 
dependent states; the regal title was assumed 
by the most ambitious chiefs ; and their private 
wars, which overturned the fabrick of govern* 
ment, fomented the martial spirit of the nation. 
In the turbulence of the tenth and eleventh cen« 
turies, every peasant was a soldier, and every 
village a fortification. This love of freedom 
luid of arms was felt with conscious pride by th^ 
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l^rankft themselves, and was obsetved by the 
Greeks with terror and amazement. Retreat 
Was considered as flight, and flight as indelible 
disgrace $ but their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination ; and they abandoned 
the standaixl of their chief, whenever he attempt* 
ed to violate his stipulations with them. 

The restoration of images in the eastern 
church was celebrated as the feast of ortho* 
doxy : the Pagans had disappeared ; the Jews 
were silent and obscure ; and persecution itself 
might have slel^t, had not the Paulicians * been 
Selected as th<^ victims of spiritual tyranny. 
These being at last driven into exile, scattered 
over the West the seeds of the reformation. 

On the theatre of Italy, the three great na^ 
tions of the world, the Greeks, the Saracens^ 
and the Franks, encountered each other. The 
Southern provinces were subject, for the most 

girt, to the Lombards, dukes and princes of 
eneventum. The rival chiefs, however, of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, inflamed by 
ambitious competition, invited the Saracens,, to 
the ruin of their common inheritance. For 
two hundred years, the frequent and annual 
squadrons of the disciples of Mahomet issued 
from the port of Palermo ; their niore formidable 
fleets were equipped on the African coast ; and 
the Arabs of Andalusia were sometimes tempt- 
ed to assist, and sometimes to oppose, the 
Moslems of a different sect : but their depre* 
dations at last provoking Basil II. emperor of 
the East, and Lewis, the grandson of Chai*^ 

* So called from Constantine, their founderi showing ^ 
marked predilection for the writings of St, PauL 
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lemagiie, their fortress of Ban, which commands 
the Achiatick gulph, was attacked, and after a 
i^llant resistance of four years, was obliged to 
capitulate. This amity of the two emperors, 
howe>^er, was of short duration ; and the Sa- 
racenick interest again gathered strength, and 
prevailed from their dissentions. 

About the same time, the Normans began to 
appear on the political horizon, and produced 
the most important consequences, both to Italy 
and the eastern empire. After a long indul- 
gence of I'apine and slaughter, they accepted 
un ample temtory in France, embraced the 
Christian faith ; and their dukes professed tliem- 
selves the vassals of the successors of Charle* 
magne and Capet. They imbibed the man- 
nei^, language, and gallantry of tho French na- 
tion ; their pilgrimages to Rome, Italy, and the 
Holy Land, were fixjquent and zealous; they 
confederated for their mutual defence ; and un- 
der Robert Guiscard, they became formidable 
both to the East and the West. It is well 
known their princes conquered England ; but at 
last the adventurous Normans, after a brilliant, 
but short career, were lost, either in victory or 
servitude, among the nations they had van- 
quished. 

A. D. After the death of Constantine the 
1028. Ninth, the sceptre of the East, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, devolved on Ro- 
xiianus Argyrus, a patrician of graceful person, 
and unsullied reputation. He immediately sig- 
nalised his humanity by emancipating the poor 
captives, the number of whom had been exces- 
gively multiplied by continual wars. After giv- 
ing each a sufficient sum of money to support 
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him on his joume^) lie dismissed him to his 
own countiy, and thus spread his fame over the 
most distant nations. His liberality to the mo- 
nasteries, which , he enriched with magnificent 
ornaments, has also been greatly praised by ec- 
clesiastical writers. In short his whole conduct 
evinced him to be a prince of piety and moral 
goodness, but it was his misfortune to be mar- 
ried to Zoe. This abandoned woman had pre- 
ferred to tlie pleasures of her bed, Michael, a 
handsome Paphlagonian, bi*other to the eunuch. 
John, who was: the emperor's^ favourite. Zoe. . 
soon justified the Roman maxims, that every 
adultress is capable of poisoning her husband: 
the dose she gave him, however, was too slow 
in its effects ; and therefore she suborned a 
wretch to hokl his. head under water in the bath 
till he was drowned, in the sixth year of hi* 
reign. While Romanus was expiring, the in- 
famous Zoe, sent in his name, for the patriarch, 
whom she addressed, on. his intixKluction,' in 
these words : " The emperor is dead ; — to pre- 
** vent all commotion, marry me therefore im- 
*' mediately to Michael, whom you see." The 
pontiff at first hesitated ; but a liberal douceur 
vanquished his scruples ; and Zoe, scarcely a 
widow, was consigned to the arms of a new 
husband. 

The whole system of government, and the 
principal agents in the administration, were now 
changed. The ministers of Romanus wer«^ 
either deprived or banished, and their places 
were filled by the creatures of the eunuch John, 
who now seized on the entire authority. Zoe. 
herself was not exempted from the effects of tha 
eunuch's jealousy for the support of his usurped. 
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power : those attendants of her person, hi whom 
she had the gi^atest confidence, were displaced^ 
and others substituted in their room, who were 
wholly in the interest of John. But a more ca^ 
pital cause of disgust, to a woman of her tempera- 
ment, was to find that she had only exchanged 
one devotee for another. Michael, tormented 
by remorse of conscience, thought only of ex-* 
piating by acts of piety and penitence, the crime 
which had raised him to the throne. Besides, 
h^ was afflicted with epileptick fi^, which im-> 
pairing his reason, and rendering him unfit even 
for nominal sway, an obscure nephew of his, 
Michael Calaphates, so named from his father's 
occupation in careening vessels, was adopted by 
Zoe, and associated in the empire. 7'o him the 
diadem descended, after it had been worn nearlf 
fight years by his upcle. 

^ jj In the elevation of his nephew, the eu< 
1641/ nwch John seems to have ill consulted 
the temper of the person he had made his 
master. At the instigation of Zoe, Calaphatea 
banished both him and another uncle, named 
Constantino ; apd soon after the empress being 
accused of having employed magick against his 
own person, she was confined in a monastery i| 
The disgrace of th^ ^unuch was grateful to th^ 
publick ; but the exile of Zoe excited a tumulti 
which continued for three days. Zoe was in 
consequence restored, and with her elder sister, 
Theodora, who had led a religious life, waai 
placed on the throne. Meanwhile Michael, in 
order to escape notice, sunk into the cloister, 
after having worn the purple for four months ; 
Bor was the empress 5atisfio4 with his voluntary 
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degradation, but insisted on having his eyes put 
out, which was accordingly put in execution. 

For the space of two months the royal sisters 
gave audience to the ambassadors, and presided 
in the senate. Theodora remained averse to 
marriage ; but being called upon by her subjects 
to give them an emperor, from the various pre- 
tenders which arose, she preferred Con- ^ j^^ 
Stan tine, sumamed Monomachus, a man 104,% 
of illustrious birth, and agreeable person, 
and to him she gave her hand for the third 
time.. 

Monomachus governed with wisdom and pru- 
dence ; and with as much good fortune as the 
incursions of the barbarians, with which the em* 
pire was continually harassed, would allow. 
His health was early broken by the gout; and 
the most memorable transaction of his reig^, 
was his dividing, with the consent of Zoe, the 
nuptial bed, with a widow named Selerena. Yet 
he survived both his wives ; and perhaps might 
have lived some yeara longer, had not Theodora, 
on the demise of her sister, caused herself to be 
proclaimed empress. This bold step so agitate4 
the weakened frame of Constantine the Tenth, 
that he fainted on hearing it, and died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. 

Theodora filled the throne she had ^ ** 
thus assumed with honour and dignity : 1055/ 
her wisdom in tlie choice of ministers 
and generals ; her impaitiality in the distribution 
of justice, as well as the moderation with which 
she exerted her authority, gained her the love 
of her people, and the respect of surrounding 
nations.. But being advanced in years, she did 
not long enjoy the imperial dignity ; and on her 
T. 2. 



death-bed) by the advice of her counsellors, sh« 
left the sceptre to Michael Stratioticus, a do«* 
crepid veteran, who seems to have had few 
qusdiiications to rccon>mend him, except a 
ftexibility of temper, which was likely to render 
him subservient to the views of ministry. In 
TJieodora expired the Macedonian dynasty. 

Had the law of hereditary succession at tha% 
time been observed, the throne would have be* 
longed to I'heodoms, cousin to the deceased 
emperor. This prince indeed made some at* 
tempts to obtain possession of that envied sta- 
tion, in hopes that the patriarch and the clergy 
would second his efforts ; hut he fomid them deaf 
to his entreaties. They afforded him, however^ 
an asylum in the church, which he afterwards vc« 
luntarily quitted, and went into exile, where he 
died. 

Stratioticus, by his feeble government and im-^ 
prudent conduct, soon raised himself up a much 
more dangerous rival. Instead of conciliating 
the generali and soldiery as his chief support, 
he was little cautious to avoid giving them of* 
fence. In consequence of thek disgust and dis- 
affection to the ruling emperor, they began toj 
look about for another ; and elected one of their 
own number, whom they designed to place 
on the throne the first favourable opportunity : 
^d so great was the negligence or the in-, 
fatuation of the existing government, that thq 
secret was kept many months, till fully ma*, 
tured among the accomplices. At last it wag 
divulged ; and the court heard with astonish** 
ment, that the greatest part of the troops of the 
empire were assembled in a large plain; witi^ 
% new emperor at their Ivead^ 



Stratlotlciis, however, or rather those who 
nikd in his namet collected a sufficient army 
to Tenture a battle, the issue of which was un- 
propitious to him. Isaac Comneniis, who had 
been raised by the military, immediately after 
marched towards Constantinople, and his power 
was confirmed by the sanction of the senate. A 
deputation of bishops waited on Stratioticus to 
exhort him to abdicate the imperial dignity, 
without maldng any further resistance. " What,** 
said he, "will you give in exchange for it?'* 
They replied, « The kingdom of heaven." The 
old man seems to have approved of the bar* 
gain; and went into a monastery to prepare 
himself for his celestial inheritance, after a reign 
of little more than a year. 

The family of Comnenus, who now ascended 
the throne of the East, had been long transported 
from Italy into Asia* His father Manuel, in 
the reign of the second Basil, had been very in- 
strumental in appeasing the troubles of the em* 
pire. He left, in a tender age, two sons, Isaac 
and John, whom he bequeathed to the gratitude 
of the sovereign. The youths were carefully 
educated, and rapidly advanced to the command 
of armies, and the government of provinces* 
This fraternal union doubled their commen« 
dation, and promoted their mutual interest* 
When Stratioticus became unpopular, the army 
fixed on Isaac ; and his first care after bis exal« 
tation was to reward those who had raised him^ 
and his next to replenish the exhausted coffers 
of the state. To effectuate this, he loaded the 
people with heavy taxes, which, not being ac- 
customed to bear, excited loud murmurs. Hq 
then fleeced the clergy, and this aggravated his 
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offence. The patriarch, who ventured to com-* 
plain, was displaced and banished ; but the em-^ 
peror finding his health decline, soon after his 
succession, was admonished to provide a suc- 
cessor. Instead, however, of leaving the throne 
as a marriage portion to his daughter, his reason 
decided the preference of his brother John ; but 
the obstinate refusal of John, at last induced him 
to nominate Constantine Ducas, a friend of the. 
Comnenian house; and Isaac, having reigned 
only a few months, retired to a monastery, where: 
he passed the short remainder of his days, in ex- 
ercises of piety and devotion. , 
^ J) Constantine the Eleventh^ sumamed 
1059. Ducas, but ill approved the discernment 
of Isaac. He. suffered the taxes to re- 
main a cause of discontent and complaint, which 
became the more urgent, as it did not appear 
that the extraordinary levies contributed to. the 
happiness of the people. The emperor was 
continually harassed by invasions: the Turks 
were become truly formidable ; . and Ducas, in* 
stead of repulsing them by his atomies, en- 
deavoured to buy off their hostility by donations, 
to their generals. These I'eceived his presents ; 
and as may reasonably be supposed, soon re- 
turned to extort more, by new ravages. 

In tliis manner Ducas held the reins of. go- 
vernment for upwards of five years, when, being 
reduced to the last extremity by an incurable 
disease, he left the empire to his three sons, Mi-- 
chael, Andronicus, and Constantiiie, who had 
been invested with the equal title of Augustus, 
at an early age; and named their mother, the 
empress Eudocia, regent during their minority, 



mftier having obliged her to take an oi^tb never to 
enter again into the state of matrimony* 

Two very potent motives^ love and ne-» ^ ^^ 
cessity, in the space of a few months^ loer* 
obliged the empress to violate her vow« 
The discontented and ambitious taking advantage 
of some publick disasters, occasioned by the 
Turks, openly declared that the present state of 
the empire required the government of a herO| 
and not of a weak and timid woman. Among 
these declaimers appeared Romanus Diogenes* 
a man o£ an agreeable person and an illustrious 
birth. But Diogenes did not rest content with 
declamations ;— ^e accompanied his words by his 
actions, and in consequence was accused of aim* 
ing at the sovereignty. Being brought before 
Eudocia to receive sentence of death for his trea* 
gonable designs, the empress was moved with 
compassion at the sight of a person who appear* 
cd too amiable in her eyes to be guilty oi the im« 
puted crime ; and therefore, she not only pardon* 
ed him, but placed him at the head of her aimies* 
and formed th^ design of admitting him aa 
the partner of her empire and bed. Already, tn 
her own heart, she had dispensed with her oath 3 
and to conciliate all parties, it was only necessary 
to obtain the same indulgence from the patriarch 
John Xiphilin. 

To him she dispatched a trusty eunuch, wh^ 
in pretended confidence imparted to him, that 
the empress having fallen deeply in love with 
his nephew 3^rdas, was determined to marrjr 
him, and to divide with him the imperial au<» 
thority, provided he would annul the oath ^^9 
had taken, and persuade the senate of the pro* 
priety of her conduct, The patriarch, dashed 
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with the idea of seeing his nepliew invested with* 
the purple, by his animated representations of 
the afflicted state of the empire, and by inveigh- • 
ing against the fatal effects of the rash oath ex* 
torted by the jealousy of the deceased emperor, 
easily obtained the concurrence of the senate in 
his views. He then publicly restored to Eudocia 
the written oath of which he had been the de- 
positary, and exhorted her to espouse some per- 
son w^ho might have power and abilities to pro- 
tect the royal family and the empire. She heard 
him with the most flattering attention, promis- 
ed to weigh his arguments ; and a few days af- 
ter, to the astonishment of the duped pontifi, 
married Romanus Diogenes, and caused hiniF 
to be proclaimed emperor. The friends of the- 
young princes were diverted from opposing this, 
step by the tears of Eudocia, and tlie assur- 
ances of the fidelity of the new guardian. The* 
fortune of war, however, soon threw Romanu* 
into the hands of Axan the sultan of tlie Tiirks,^ 
which inflicted* a deadly wound on the monarchy 
of the Eust. The sultan, indeed, treated him 
with every attention that could alleviate misfor- 
tune ; and concluded with him. a peace on as 
liberal temjs as if he had been at liberty : but 
when Romanus obtained his release from his 
generous conqueror, he vainly sought for his 
wife and his subjects. The former had been 
thrust into a monastery by the influence of Johi¥ 
Ducas, her brother-in-law, who proclaimed the 
eldest of his nephews ; and the latter had em- 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, which 
declared, " that a prisoner in the hands of his^ 
enemy is deprived of all the publick and privatc^ 
rights of a Roman citizen." The fruitless eiiiL 
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terprises of Romanus to regain his throne were 
succeeded by Submission ; but, contrary to the 
faith of his capitulation, he was poisoned, and 
this acting too slowly, his eyes were put out 
in so cruel a manner that he died a >v D 
few days after, in the fourth year of his 1071. 
reign. 

Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, 
the two younger brothers were reduced to the 
vain honours of the purple ; while Michael the 
elder, sumamed Parapinaces, was so extremely 
indolent, that he left the whole power in the 
hands of John his uncle, which he secured by 
displacing or driving into exile all such as were 
capable of opposing him. This arbitrary mode 
of proceeding raised him many enemies. The 
Turks, who no longer contented themselves 
with irruptions on the frontiers, but had formed 
establishments in various parts of the empire, 
now found themselves called in by the different 
factions, whose discords they fomented, and 
thus gained a permanent footing. Ruselius^ . 
a native of Gaul, obtained several advantages 
over them^ and this, reinforced by the weak- 
ness of the government which he served, 
inspired him with the resolution of declaring 
himself emperor. Alexius Comnenus, a young 
ofiicer, but already advantageously known by 
his victories, was sent against him, and this re- 
bellion was quelled by the captivity of Rusclius, 
whose fate is not recorded. 

Soon after, however, two generals of the same 
name of Nicephorus, but distiuguished by the 
surnames of Bryennius and Botaniates, placed 
themselves at the head of the European and 
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Asiatick legions^ and assumed the purple, the bikfi 
at Adrianople, the other at Nice. Bryennius soon 
displayed his standards hefore the gates of Con* 
stantinople ; but instead of meeting with support^ 
as he expected) his troops were repulsed by the 
inhabitants : while Botaniates, advancing with 
slow and cautious steps, was received with th^ 
acclamations of the people, and the approbation 
of the senate. The feeble emperor preferred re«» 
signing the crown to the perpetual fatigues of 
defending it ; and was rewarded with a monastick 
habit, and the title of archbishop of Ephesus. 
He left a son, Constantine, bom and educated 
in the purple ; and a daughter of the family of 
t)ucas afterwards intermarried with, and confirm- 
ed the succession of tlie Comnenian dynasty. 

And here it may be remarked, that the causes 
of the decline of the empire of the East, in a 
great measure, resemble those of the empire of 
the Seleucidfb, allowing for the difference of re« 
ligion, institutions, and manners. Among the 
Seleucids, the intrigues of the court originated 
in the marriages which took place between the 
brothers and sisters whose children disputed with 
equal pretensions, that sovereignty which they 
were weakening. The same consequences fol* 
lowed the confusion of marriages among the 
Greeks, which giving rise to the like mixture of. 
pretensions, brought on similar confusion. Both 
in one and the other empire, the revolution was 
prepared by animosities, the infiuence of women^ 
the inexperience of young princes, the short du- 
ration cf reigns; and not less by the pei*iidious 
alliances of the surrounding nations, than by 
their cohtinual assaults* Yet sometimes a prince 



appeared) who supported with a strong hand 
the tottering fabriciL of the state> and for a while 
delayed its final catastrophe. 

Alexius^ whose history will now deserve to be 
detailed) the nephew of the emperor Isaac, and 
the third son of John ComnenuS) who had re- 
vised the imperial sceptre, was one of the last 
who deserted the cause of Michael, and proba- 
bly would have preserved his fidelity longer, 
had not that emperor made a voluntary resigna« 
tion of his power. In his first interview with 
Botaniates, " Prince," said Alexius, " my duty 
" rendered me your enemy ; the decrees of God 
" and the people have made me your subject s 
" judge of my future loyalty by my past oppo- 
*' sition." The successor of Michael heard him 
with complacency, and entertained him with 
esteem and confidence. His valour was em- 
ployed, and his allegiance approved, against 
Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, three rebels 
who disturbed the peace of the empire ; but the 
refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth re- 
bel, the husband of his own sister, obliterated 
the memory of his past services ; and in the di- 
lemma to which he was reduced, he thought it 
necessary for his personal security to retire with 
his elder brother Isaac, and to erect the standard 
of civil war. The soldiers, who had been gra- 
dually assembled in the vicinity of the capital, 
devoted themselves to the cause of a gallant and 
injured general ; and Alexius, with the applause 
of the army, and by the generous consent of his 
elder brother, was invested with the imperial 
purple. Constantinople was surprised ; and the 
aged Botaniates, yielding to the advice of the 
patriarch Cosmas, resigned the empire rathef 
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than sufibr the capital to be stained .with Chri^*: 
tian blood» Proceeding to the principal church, 
he deposited his imperial robes on the altar^ and 
from thence retired to a cloister, where he as- 
sumed the habit of a monk. By this revolution, 
the femtly of the Comneni were again seated on 
the throne, at an epoch the most eventful in 
historjT. 
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From the reign of Alexius to the Latin ConqueMt^ 

A FEW years before the elevation of ^^^ 
Alexius, the city of Jerusalem had 1081! 
fallen into the bands of the Turks, at a 
time when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy 
sepulchre had increased beyond the example of 
former ages. The roads to Jerusalem were con- 
tinually crowded with multitudes of either sex^ 
and of every rank, who professed their contempt 
of life, so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their redeemer. Sultan Toucush as- 
serted his claim to the dominions of Syria and 
Palestine ; but the hereditary command of the 
Jboly city and territory was intrusted to the emir 
Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
manners still breathed the fierceness of the de- 
sert. From Nice to Jerusalem, the western 
countries of Asia, were a scene of foreign and 
domestick hostility : the pilgrims were the victims 
df private rapine or publick oppression. Their 
pathetick tale was repeated over all Europe ; a 
spirit of religious chivalry arose ; and the relief 
of the holy land, under the banner of the cross, 
became the ruling passion both of sovereigns an4 
their people. 

This spirit, if not first planted, was roused 
into action by Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens, who having visited the holy sepulchrct 
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and witnessed the oppressions of the infidels, re- 
turned an accomplished fanatick, and determined 
to employ every energy of an enthusiastick mind, 
in tr)'ing to deliver Palestine from the domina« 
tion of the Turks. Pope Urban the Second ap- 
plauded his design ; and the zealous missionary, 
invigorated by his approbation, traversed with 
speed and success the provinces of Italy and 
France. He preached to innumerable crowds 
in the churches, the streets, and the highways ; 
and when the rustick orator challenged the war- 
riors of the age to defend their brethren, and 
rescue their Saviour, every breast glowed with 
the spirit of martial enterprise ; and Christendom 
expected, with impatience, the counsels and de- 
crees of the supreme pontiff. 

The council assembled by Urban for deciding 
on the propriety of this important enterprise met 
at Placentia, and was so fully attended, both 
by the clergy and laity of several European na- 
tions, that the session was held in a spacious 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of 
Alexius Comnenus strongly pleaded the distress 
of their sovereign, and the danger of Constanti- 
nople ; and at the sad recital the assembly burst 
into tears, and were eager to embark immediately 
in this design ; but the pope adjourned the final 
decision to a second synod, which met at Cler- 
mont in the autumn of the same year. The 
A. D. pontiff addressed a willing audience, and 
1095, his exhortation was frequently interrupted 
with, « God wills it ! God wills it !"— 
« It is, indeed, the will of God," replied the 
pope ; " and let this memorable word be for ever 
« adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the 
^ courage of the champions of Christ. His crosa 
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^ is the symbd of your salvation ; wear it — a 
'< red and bloody cross, as a pledge of your 
^ sacred and irrevocalde ei^agement." 

The proposal was joyfuUy accepted: Taat 
numbers immediately impressed on their gsp- 
raents the sign of the cross : and the assen^y) 
after a confession and absolution of their sins, 
wiere dismissed to collect their countrymen and 
friends; and their departure for the holy land 
was fixed to the feast of the assumption* of the 
ensuing year. 

In the co\^ncil of Clermont the pope proclaimed 
a plenary indulgence to those who should ehliisgt 
under the bs^ner of the cross, the absolution of 
all their sins, and an acquittance for all that 
might be due of canonical penance. The robber, 
the incendiary, the murderer, and thousands <^ 
inferior offenders, eagerly embraced the terms of 
atonement; which were further heightened by 
the hopes of plunder, and the desire of sensual 
gratifications. That ignorance which magnified 
their hopes, diminished the perils of the enter* 
prise ; and to defray their preparations, princes 
alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, and peasants their cattle and agricultuFal 
implements. 

Though the determined day of departure was 
not very distant, it wds anticipated by a thought- 
less crowd of sixty thousand persons of bo^h. 
sexes, from the confines of France and Lorrain, 
who flocked round Peter the Hermit, and prayed 
him to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The 
fanatick accordingly assumed the office of a ge<i> 
n«ral, for which he was totally unqualified, SaA 

♦ The 15th of August. 
U3 
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led his votaries along the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube. Their wants and numbers 
soon compelled them to separate ^ and Walter^ 
the PennylesS) a valiant though needy soldier, 
conducted the vanguard of the pilgrims. The 
footsteps of Peter were closely pursued by the 
monk Godescal, wiUi some thousands of Ger- 
man peasants ; and the rear was again pressed 
by two hundred thousand of the refuse of the 
people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal 
licence of rapine, prostitution and ebriety. The 
persecution of the unfortunate Jews who lay in 
their way was the first warfare of those enthu- 
siasts ; and many thousands of Uiat defenceless 
people were pillaged and massacred. 

The savage nations, however, through which 
they marched, retaliated the wrongs they had 
done : and vast numbers of the crusaders were 
the victims of their indignation and revenge. 
About one third only of the naked fugitives, with 
Peter at their head, found means to reach Con* 
Atantinople ; and by the caution of the emperor 
Alexius were transported to the Asiatick aide of 
the Bosphorus, and advised to wait the arrival 
of their brethren. 3ut their blind impetuosity 
urged them to rush headlong against the Turks^ 
who occupied the ix>ad~to Jerusalem ; and three 
hundred thousand of the first crusaders perished 
by the Turkish arrows, before their bi*ethren» 
who bad more reason in their madness, had com- 
pleted the preparations of their enterprise. 

In the first crusade, some of the great sove- 
reigns of Europe embarked ; but the religious 
ardour was strongly felt by the princes of the 
second order, who held important stations in the 
feudal syst^m^ which had been some time csta* 
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and council) was Godfrey of Boulogne, a man 
whose valour was matured by prudence and mo- 
deration, and whose piety, though blind, was 
sincere. He was accompanied by his two bro- 
thers, Eustace and Baldwin ; and their confede- 
rate force was composed of fourscore thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse. Hugh, count of 
Vermandois ; Robert, duke of Normandy ; Ad- 
hemar, bishop of Puy ; Bohemond, son of Ro» 
bert Guiscard, already famous for his double 
victory over the, Greek emperor ; and several 
other persons of note, had numerous trains of de- 
votees to follow their standard. 

The difficulty of procunng subsistence for the 
myriads of men and horses engaged in this holy 
warfare, induced the princes to separate their 
forces, and to appoint the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople for their place of rendezvous* 
"Within nine months, from the feast of the as- 
sumption, the different generals with their de« 
tachments had reached that city ; but the count of 
Vermandois, having fallen into the hands of the 
lieutenants of Alexius in his passage by sea, was 
produced as a captive. 

The emperor of the East, indeed, who had 
only solicited a moderate succour to enable him 
to repel his enemies, beheld with astonishment 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and &nac 
tick nations, with whose views he could not be 
properly acquainted, and whose designs he early 
began to distrust. A jealousy took place h^ 
tween the strangers and the natives ; and Alexius 
is accused of an intention of starving or assault- 
ing the crusaderS) whom he had coc^>ed up in i^ 
dangerous j^ost* A doubtful conflict Ensued; 
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when both parties listeoed to the voice of reason 

j^ j3 and religion ; and the western warriom 

1097. were persuaded to pass the Bosphoras^ 

and occupy an advantageous camp in 

Asia. 

But it was with some difficulty that the French 
{>rinGes could be reconciled to take an oath of 
homage and fidelity to Alexius, and to engage 
that they should either restore or hold their 
Asiatick conquests, as the loyal vassals of the 
Roman empire : but the dexterous application of 
gifts and flattery, and the consideration that, 
without the concurrence of the emperor of the 
East, it would be impossible to perform their 
vow, at last induced them to comply ; and the 
Latin grandees stooped at the foot of the throne 
of Alexius. 

There are various accounts respecting the 
numbers of the first crusaders, some making 
them six hundred thousand, others reducing 
them to a sixtli part. From their station in th^ 
neighbourhood of Nicomedia, they advanced in 
successive divisions, and commenced their pious 
warfare against the sultan Soliman, by besieging 
his capital Nice. Twice he sallied from the 
mountidns in the vicinity to assault the camp of 
the Latins ; but Nice was hard pressed by land 
imd water ; and the Greek emissary having per* 
stiaded the inhabitants to accept the protection of 
bis master, the imperial banner was seen stream* 
ing from the citadel, amidst the murmurs of the 
erusaders. 

The confederates next directed their march txy^ 
wards Phrygia; and Soliman, with the united 
Ibrce of the Turkman hordes, surprised the 
thristiaa army near Doryldsom; but the Vidoiir 
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of Godfrey restored the battle, and the Turks,' 
after an obstinate conflict, were obliged to yield 
to the superior strength of their antagonists* 
The sultan with the relicks of his army evacuated 
the kingdom of Roum, which extended from the 
Hellespont to the confines of Syria, and hastened 
to implore the aid of his eastern friends ; while 
the crusaders pursued their triumphant march 
through the Lesser Asia; and Baldwin, the 
brother of Godfrey, with a select detachment 
advanced to the gates of Edessa, and established 
in that city the first principality of the Franks 
and Latins, which subsisted fifty-fbur years, be- 
yond the Euphrates. 

The siege of Antioch was now formed dur- 
ing the inclemency of winter ; and for seven 
months the lofty walls and intrepid garrison 
baffled the vain efforts of the besiegers. Famine, 
desertion, and fatigue, pervaded their camp; 
and Antioch probably would have mocked the 
rash enterprise of the crusaders, had not the am* 
bitiouB Bohemond successfully employed the 
arms of cunning and deceit, for which he was 
rewarded with the sovereignty of the city. But 
the citadel still held out ; the victors themselves 
were encompassed and besieged by the lieute« 
nants of the sultan ; and for the space of twenty- 
five days the crusaders were on the verge of 
destruction. 

When brought to the lowest ebb, however, 
the confidence of the desponding soldiers was re- 
vived by the seasonable discovery of the holy 
lance. This pious fraud, as it seems to be, was 
the invention of Peter Bartholemy, a priest, who 
asserted, that St. Andrew in a vision had re- 
vealed to him, that the steel head of the lance 
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which ha4 pierced our Saviour's side^ was con* 
cealed near thehig^h altar in the church of St. Pe- 
ter ; and that the apostle added, *' bear it aloft 
in battle, and the mystick weapon shall penetrate 
the souls of the miscreants." Count Raymond, 
who probably was in the secret, eagerly embraced 
this revelation ; and Bartholemy descending in-^ 
to the vault, produced the head of a Saracen 
lance, which was exhibited with a devout rap- 
ture ; and the troops were again inflamed with 
an enthusiastick valour. Whatever might be 
the sentiments of the chiefis, they skilfully ira-> 
proved the decisive opportunity : the gates were 
thrown open ; and on that memoi^Ute day, up- 
waxds of half a million of Turks and Arabians 
were put to the rout. 

The decline of the Turkish empire facilitated 
the progress of the crusaders. The inhentance 
of Malek Shah was disputed by his four sons ; 
and civil war swept off the bravest of the 
Turldsh soldiers. The caliph of Egypt had re- 
covered Jerusalem and Tyre, and restored in 
Palestine the authority of the Fatimites : having 
beard with astonishment the victories of the 
Christians, he offered the pilgrims a hospitable 
reception at the holy sepulchre, if they would 
lay down their arms. The proposals were re- 
jected, though disease had reduced the Latins to 
forty thousand men, of whom little more than 
one half were capable of service. These, how- 
ever, continued their march between Mount 
Libanus and the sea shore ; advanced from 
A. D. Caesarea into the midland country, and 

1099. at last with exultation came in sight of 
Jerusalem. 

The holy city had derived some cdebrky from 
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the number and importance of the memoraMe 
sieges it had undergone ; but its former bulwarks 
had been weakened, and a garrison of forty thou- 
sand men did not damp the courage of the crusa- 
ders. After having patiently endured every i^tigue 
and every privation, the Christians were at length 
triumphant^ and Godfrey mounted the walls of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed with 
emulation by his compamons in arms ; and the 
holy city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke : 
the garrison and inhabitants were for three days 
abandoned to slaughter ; and the cruel conquer- 
ors were rather &tigued than satiated with shed- 
ding blood* 

After, the Franks had accomplished their vow, 
and bedewed with tears of joy the monument of 
their redemption, they judged it expedient to 
proceed to the election of a king, in order to se- 
cure their conquests in Palestine. Several com- 
petitors presented themselves from among the 
number of their chiefs ; but the free voice of the 
army proclaimed Godfi^y the most worthy of the 
champions of Christendom. His magnanimity 
accepted a trust as full of danger as it was of glo- 
ry ; but the devout general refused the name and 
ensigns of royalty, and assumed the more appro- 
l>riate title of '^ defender and baron of the holy 
sepulchre.'' 

He had not many days accepted the govern- 
ment before he was summoned to the field ; and 
the overthrow of the sultan of Egypt in ^ p^ 
the battle of Ascalon, confirmed the es- i^.' 
tablishmeot of the Latins in Syria, and 
ugnalised the valour of the French princes^ who 
in this action bade adieu to holy wars. God- 
frey coi^ only rettuU) >vith the gallant leader 
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Tancred) three hundred knights, and two thou- 
sand infantry, for the defence of his dominions* 
A new enemy soon attacked his sovereignty, in 
the person of Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, who 
arriving in the holy land, was installed the spi- 
ritual and temporal head of the church. God- 
frey was too much a bigot to popery to pretend 
to dispute the appointment of his spiritual head ; 
and the archbishop's claim was compromised by 
the cession of a certun district to the church, 
with the reversion of the rest, in case the defend- 
er of the holy sepulchre died without issue, or 
obtained a new settlement. 

The arms of the kings of Jerusalem succes- 
sively extended their territories till they included 
a compass nearlyjequal to the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. In the reduction of the maritime ci- 
ties, the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, render- 
ed essentia] service ; and at last Hems, Hamah, 
Damascus, and Alepix), were the only relicks of 
the Mahometan conquests in Syria. Yet, not- 
withstanding their defeats, the Turks and Sara- 
cens continually pressed on the frontiers, and must 
speedily have resumed their former sway, had it 
not been for the valour of the knights of the hos- 
pital of St« John, and of the temple of Solo- 
mon. These reconciled and united the opposite 
duties of a military and monastick life ; and while 
they devoted themselves to the celibacy of the 
cloister, they were prompt, on occasions, to en- 
counter the dangers and partake the hardships 
of the field. The gradual acquisition of twenty- 
eight thousand manors enabled them to support 
a regular force of cavalry and infantry ; and not* 
withstanding the lapse of so many ages, and 
some destructive revolutions, the ordtr still 
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matnt^ns its reputation for courage^ and po^ 
sesses the rock of Malta* 

The policy of the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
enabled him to reap the harvest which the 
bravery of the crusaders had sown* He had 
early secured Nice ; and the Turks, menaced 
from that important station, evacuated the vici- 
nity of Constantinople ; while the imperial ban- 
ner was soon displayed from the isles of Rhodes 
and Chios ; and from the Hellespont to the banks 
of the Maeander, and the rocky shores of Pam- 
phylia, the authority of the emperor was once 
more restored. 

The murmurs of the Latins, however, loudly 
accused the conduct and sincerity of Comnenus; 
they had sworn allegiance to him in hopes of 
protection, but Jiis selfish desertion of them im- 
plied a dissolution of the obligation. His arms^ 
indeed, were employed in i^eviving or establish- 
ing his claims over Syria iknd Cilicia. Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, had been surprised and cap- 
tured ; his ransom oppressed him with a heavy 
debt ; and this determined him to relinquish the 
command of Antioch to his faithful kinsman 
Tancred, and to resume the bold designs of his 
father Guiscard, of arming the West against the^ 
Byzantine empire. Accordingly, he privately 
embarked, and crossed the hostile sea with se- 
crecy and success* In France he experienced 
•a favourable reception, and his dignity was ad- 
vanced by his marriage with the king's daugh- 
ter. The bravest warriors of the age embarked 
under his banner ; and at the head of five thou- 
sand hot*se, and forty thousand foot, he repassed 
the Adriatick, and laid siege to Durazzo ; but tho 
sti^ngth of that city, the precautions of Alexiust 

HOME. — III. X 
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the pressure of famine, and the inclemencjrof thr 
season discouraged his confederates, and sunk 
his hopes. A treaty of peace was negociated ; 
and the death of Bohemond delivered the Greeks 
from a daring, faithless, and indefatigable ad- 
versary* His sons succeeded to the principality 
of Antioch, and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Byzantine emperor. The power of the 
sultans was shaken by successive victories ; they 
retired to Iconium, three hundred miles from 
the walls of Constantinople ; and the first cru- 
sade may justly be said to have delayed die fall 
of the declining empire of the East. 

The disorders of the times at once formed the 
glory and the misfortune of Alexius. At the 
head of his armies, he was bold in action, skilful 
in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to im- 
prove his advantages, and rising from his defeat 
with inexhaustible vigour. In his intercourse 
with the Latins he was subtle and discerning ; 
and he balanced, with superior policy, the inte- 
rests and the passions of the champions of the 
first crusade ; but the long duration and seve- 
rity of his reign, wearied the patience of Constan- 
tinople, and before Alexius expired, he had lost 
.the love and reverence of his subjects. Even the 
sincerity of his moral and religious virtues stems 
to have been suspected by those who had the 
best opportunities of appreciating his character, 
from femiliar intercoui'se. When pressed by his 
wife Irene and his daughter Anna, in his last 
hours, to alter the succession in favour of his 
son-in-law Bryennius, he breathed a pious ejacu- 
lation on the vanity of the world, but remained 
firm to the interest of his son John ; on which 
the indignant empress replied, " You die as you 
have lived— an hypocrite." 
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John, the elder son of Alexius, sue-- ^^ ^^ 
ceeded to the throne ; and in him the 1113," 
claims of primogeniture and merit were 
happily united. His younger brother Isaac was 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which 
approached the dignity, without encroaching on 
the powers, of the emperor. Feared by his 
nobles, and beloved by his people, John abo- 
lished the penalty 6f death in all judicial pro* 
ceedings ; and by his virtues seemed to revive 
the character of Marcus Antoninus. His only 
defect, and it was enough to tarnish the lustre of 
all his other good qualities, was an inordinate 
love of arms, which the noblest minds, however^ 
indulge, without reflecting on its fatal conse^ 
quences. He was frequently engaged with the 
Turks, Scythians, Servians, and Huns; and 
made himself master of the kingdom of Arme« 
nia. From Constantinople to Antioch ^ind 
Aleppo, he frequently marched at the head of 
a victorious army ; and the I^atins were asto- 
nished at the superior spirit and prowess of a 
<jreek. As he was preparing for new conquests, 
in hunting the wild boar, a poisoned arrow from 
his quiver wounded his hand, and proved ^ j^^ 
fiital to the best and greatest of the Com- 1143.' 
nenian princes, in the twenty-fifth year of • 

his reign. 

John left two sons, Isaac and Manuel, but his 
impartial judgment decided in favour of the 
youngest, Manuel, and his choice was ratified 
by the approbation of the soldiers. Isaac soon 
acquiesced in the determination, and acquired 
the title of Sebastocrator. 

The long reign of Manuel was filled by a per- 
petual warfeire against the Turks, the Christians, 
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and the hordes of the desert beyond the Danube* 
The details which are handed down to us of his 
personal exploits, may induce a reasonable sus- 
picion of the veracity of the Greeks. Such were 
his strength and practice in arms, that Ray- 
mond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of 
the emperor of the East. Ever foremost to pro- 
voke, or to accept a single combat, the cham- 
pions who encountered his arm were transpierced 
by his lance, or cut asunder by his swoni ; but 
with the valour of a soldier he did not unite the 
skill or prudence of a general ; and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted by his last campaign, in 
•which he lost his army in the mountains of 
Pisidia. Hardy and abstemious in the field, he 
resigned himself at Constantinople to the arts and 
pleasures of a life of luxury. The double ex- 
pense of a warrior and a debauchee exhausted 
the revenue, and multiplied the taxes ; and Ma- 
nuel, in the distress of his last Turkish expedi- 
tion, endured a bitter sarcasm from the lips of 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst 
at a fountain, he complained that the water waa 
mingled with Christian blood. " It is not the 
"first time, O emperor!" exclaimed a voice 
•from the crowd, "that you have drunk the 
" blood of your christian subjects.'* 

In this reign the second crusade was under- 
taken by Conrad III. emperor of tiermany, and 
Louis VII. king of France. The nobles were 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns; 
seventy thousand knights, with their immediate 
A. D. attendants, swelled the cavalry to four 
1 14^. hundred thousand ; and if to these are 
added the infantry and the monks, the 
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iromen and the children, the aggregate number 
must exceed belief, and will almost defy com- 
pulation; yet this force, which threatened the 
extinction of the Moslems, served only to' expose 
the incessant misfortunes of an holy war. The 
Germans were urged by emulation, the French 
were retarded by jealousy ; and Lx>uis had 
scarcely passed the Bosphorus, when he met the 
vanquished emperor returning with the remnant 
of his army, from a glorious, but unsuccessful 
action on the banks of the Mxander. The &te 
of the French monarch was almost similar* He 
was surprised and surrounded by the Turks, as 
he pursued his march with inconsiderate rash- 
ness. With difficulty Louis escaped from the 
&tal arrows of his enemies ; and after sheltering 
the relicks of his hosts in the friendly port of Sa« 
talia, he embarked for Antioch ; and with Conrad 
joined the Christian powers of Syria, in the fruit- 
less siege of Damascus. Baffled in this final ef* 
fort, the two monarchs were content to embark 
for Europe, and their sole acquisition was the 
personal fame of piety and courage. These cm* 
saders made the same complaint against Ma* 
nuel, as had been made against his grandfather 
Alexius, and the same apology will serve foj^ 
both. 

The daughter of Manuel, by his first wife, was 
destined for Bela, an Hungarian prince, who 
was educated at Constantinople ; but the subse* 
quent marriage of the emperor with Maria/ a 
princess of Antioch, was productive of a son, on 
whom the name of Alexius was , bestowed ; and 
the Hungarian, thus deprived of the hopes of an 
empire, resigned his pretensions to his brides and 
returned to his former station. 
X2 
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AkidroDicus, the younger son of Isaac, and 
cousin to the emperor, was dexterous in the use 
of arms, incapable of fear, and possessed of a 
ready eloquence. In his youth, as he followed 
the retreat of the Roman army, he was surprised 
by the Turks, and remained some time in the 
power of the sultan. Both his virtues and his 
vices recommended him to the partial affections of 
his cousin ; he shared his perils and participated 
in his pleasures : and while the emperor lived in 
publick incest with his niece Theodora, the re- 
gard of his sister Eudocia was enjoyed by An- 
dronicus: but his treasonable correspondence 
with the king of Hungaiy and the emperor of 
Germany, roused the indigtiation of Manuel, 
and procured him an imprisonment of twelve 
years. At the expiration of this period, Andro- 
nicus escaped from his confinement, and tra- 
versing several savage and inhospitable coun- 
tries, reached Kiow, the residence of the Rus- 
sian prince. In this remote region, he deserved 
the forgiveness of Manuel, by persuading his 
patron to join the arms of the emperor in the in- 
vasion of Hungary. At the head of the Russian 
cavalr}', Andronicus marched from the Borys- 
thenes to the Danube, and by his valour obtained 
a free pardon. 

His patriotism, however, in refusing an oath 
of allegiance to the presumptive heir of the em- 
pire, again brought Andronicus under the dis- 
pleasure of Manuel } and by seducing Philippa, 
the sister of the empress, he excited his resent* 
xnent. With a band of desperate adventurers, 
Andronicus now undertook the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, where he captivated the aflTections of 
t)ie youD^ and beautiful widow of Batdwin III* 
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king of Jerusalem. Driven from Palestine, he 
retired, with his lyife and his banditti, among 
the Turks of Asia Minor, and at length implored 
the clemency, and received a pardon from the 
emperor* But die just suspicion of Manuel fix- 
ed the residence of his daring and ambitious rela- 
tive at Oenoe, a town of Pontus. 

The emperor feeling his end approaching, as- 
sumed the monastick habit, which he considered 
as expiatory of the profligacy in which he had 
passed a long life ; and on his death left the 
crown to his son Alexius, a boy of twelve ^ ^ 
years of age, and consequently without usq* 
vigour or wisdom. The disorders of the 
state opened the fairest field to the ambition of 
Andronicus, of which he speedily availed him- 
self. The empress Maria had abandoned her 
person and government to one of her husband's 
tavourites ; her daughter-in-law, aho named Ma- 
ria, had excited an insurrection ; a civil war ^ 
was kindled in Constantinople ; the most respect- 
able patriots called aloud for a guardian and 
avenger of the young, emperor ; and every 
tongue repeated the praises of Andronicus. 

Arrived near Constantinople, all opposition 
sunk before him ; and the Byzantine navy sailed 
from the harbour to receive and transport the 
saviour of the empire. On his entering the im- 
perial city, his first cares were to salute the em- 
peror, to confine Maria, to punish her minister, 
and to restore publick order and tranquillity. 
Alexius was crowned with due solemnity; but 
the adherents of Andronicus were taught to 
clamour, that the Romans could only be saved 
by a veteran prince, bold in arms, skilful in po- 
iicy^. and instructed to reign by the long expe* 
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* rience of fortune and of mankind. AlexiuSf 
therefore, was doomed to receive a colleague^ 
who soon degraded him fVom the first rank ; con* 
demned and executed his mother ; and at last 
strangled the helpless and unfortunate youth ih 
the fifteenth year of his age* As the sanguinary 
tyrant siu*veyed the corpse, he struck it rudely 
with his foot, and exclaimed, '' Thy father was 
" a knave, thy mother a whore, and thyself 9 
"fool." 

The usurper now destroyed, without distinc- 
tion, all whom he believed attached to the fiimily 
of Alexius, or capable of avenging his death* 
Scarcely a day passed unsullied by some cruel 
execution, and in a short time the flower of -the 
nobility was exterminated ; yet the reckless ty- 
rant complained of the severity* of his fortune, 
which prevented him showing his clemency, and 
with an apparent zeal for religion, was a hypocrite 
deliberately crael* After participating in the 
holy mysteries, he would turn from the altar, and 
give onlers for torture and assassination. The 
people at length grew tilled of the bloody spec- 
tacle ; and their detestation was at last roused to 
action. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the fe- 
male line from the great Alexius, had fled from 
the imperial executioner, and taken refiige in the 
church of St. Sophia. The lamentations of the 
crowd, who had sought the same sanctuary, 
were soon converted into curses : the city burst 
into a general sedition ; the name of Isaac was 
re-echoed by innumerable acclamations; and 
Andronicus, deserted by his guards^ after in 
vain attempting to save himself by sea, was 
abandoned to the rage of the populace* His 
teeth, his hmr> aa eye^ and a hand, were auccefr- 
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sively torn from him ; and being suspended for 
three days, every person who could reach the 
publick enemy inflicted on him some mark of in- 
genious or brutal cruelty, till at length two Ita- 
lians, out of mercy or rage, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all hu« 
man punishment* During this long and painful 
agony, " Lord have mercy on me V and " Why 
" will you break a bruised reed?" were the only 
words that escaped his mouth ; and our hatred 
for the tyrant, at the contemplation of what he 
suffered, must be lost in pity for the man. An- 
dronicus was seventy-three years old when he 
seized the throne, and in two years after he was 
precipitated from it by this cruel death* 

Isaac Angelus gained the affections of ^^ ^^ 
the common people by his gentleness and ii84.' 
moderation; and by recalling the ba- 
nished, and raising several families which had 
£edlen from their ancient splendour, he ingra- 
tiated himself with the great* He received the 
reward of his benevolence in the attachment 
evinced by his subjects on the revolt of Branas, 
one of his generals, who besieged him in Con- 
stantinople. The emperor, who was no warrior, 
devoutly recommended himself to the prayers of 
the monks, and placing an image of tlie virgin 
on the summit of the walls, remained quietly in 
his palace ; but a leader of the crusades, the 
marquis of Mountserrat, soon convinced him that 
these precautions were ineffectual to his safety ; 
and Isaac mustering resolution from necessity, 
put himself at the head of the inhabitants, and 
killed Branas with his own hands. 

Five yeare after the accession of Isaac, ^ ^^ 
the third crusade was undertaken. The 1189, 
grand division was led by the emperor 
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Frederick Barbarossa : the French and English 
who embarked in this expedition, preferred the 
navigation of the Mediterranean ; yet Frederick 
mustered in the plains of Hungary fifteen thou- 
sand knights and as many esquires, sixty thou- 
sand horse, and one hundred thousand foot* 
The veteran genius of the chief imparted con- 
fidence to his companions and soldiers ; and the 
Turks were awed by the fame of a prince, who 
had signalised himself in forty campaigns* Dis- 
ease and &mine, however, pursued the fainting 
steps of the Christians through the deserts ; and 
when they reached the gates of Iconium, no 
more than one thousand knights were capa- 
ble of service ; yet by a resolute assault they 
stormed the capital of the sultan, who sued in 
vsun for pardon and peace : but as the victorious 
Frederick advanced into Cilicia, he wns un- 
fortunately drowned in the petty stream of Ca- 
lycadnus* The remainder of his forces was con- 
sumed by sickness and desertion ; and the em- 
pGVOT's son, vnth the greatest part of his Suabian 
vassals, expired at the siege of Acre, in which 
Richard * of England, sumamed Coeur de Lion, 
reaped never-fading laurels. 

That successive generations should thus have 
rushed headlong down the precipice before 
them, may excite, according to our different 
feelings, either pity or astonishment ; but it was 
with terror and aversion that the Greeks beheld 

* With the name of Richard^ it is impossible not to as- 
sociate that of Sir Sidney Smithy whenever Acre is men- 
tioned ; and if their objects and their achievements are 
impartially considered, the fame of the latter is not only 
tb^ most glorious, but deserves to be most durable. 
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the numbers and characters of the crusaders. 
The apprehension of the Turkish powers for a 
tittle suspended their open enmity, but when 
the sultan was driven to the distant retreat of 
Iconium, the Byzantine princes more freely ex- 
pressed their indignation at the frequent passage 
of the western fanaticks, who violated the ma- 
jesty^ and endangered the safety, of the empire. 
jReligious zeal inflamed those profane causes of 
national hatred. Schismatick and heretick were 
the names applied by the Christians of the East 
to their brethren of the West ; and the Greek 
clergy in the crusade of Louis VII. washed and 
pureed the altars which had been defiled by the 
sacrifice of a French pnest. In the tumult 
^hich raised Andronicus to the throne, the un- 
happy foreigners were exposed to the unrelenting 
cruelty of popular fury ; and the most grateful 
-sight to the persecutors was the head of a Ro- 
man cardinal, the pope's legate, fastened to the 
tail of a dog, and dragged through the city. 
The few who escaped, spread over Europe an 
account of the wealth and weakness, the perfidy 
and the malice, of the Greeks ; and in the se- 
quel, the French and the Venetians were invited, 
•and almost compelled, to achieve what the first 
crusaders had rejected — the conquest of the em- 
pire of the East. 

The indolence of the emperor Isaac was al- 
most as intolerable to his subjects as the active 
vices of his predecessors. His luxury swelled 
the annual expenses of the palace to four mil- 
Tions sterling, while the rem£uns of the Greek 
empire were daily becoming less. The isle of 
Cyprus had been usurped by another Isaac of 
the Comnenian line ; and by the sword of Richard 
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of England, it was transferred to Guy of Lusig** 
nan, at the same time that the rery existence of 
the monarchy was threatened by the revolt of the 
Bulgarians and Wallachians. These barbarians 
had for a considerable number of years acknow- 
ledged an honourable subjection to the Byzantine 
^ princes ; but the luxury of Isaac tempting him to 
invade their private property, the rights of the 
people were vindicated by Peter and Asan, two 
powerful chiefs of the race of the ancient kings ; 
and after an ineffectual resistance on the part of 
the Greek emperor, the second kingdom of Bul- 
garia was established. 

The Bulgarians in general prayed for the con- 
^nuance of the disgraceful reign of Isaac ; but 
their chiefs having recovered their original in- 
dependence, regarded the Greek nation with con- 
tempt rather than fear of future molestation. 
" In all the Greeks," said Asan to his troops, 
** the same climate, character, and education, 
** will be productive of the same effect. Be- 
^* hold my lance," continued the warrior, " and 
• the long streamers that float in the wind. They 
" differ only in colour: they are composed of 
<< the same silk, and fashioned by the same work- 
<< man ; nor has the stripe that is stained with 
" purple any superior price or value above its 
« fellows." 

The disastrous and unpopular reign of Isaac 

at length furnished a pretext to his ungrateful 

brother Alexius to subvert his throne. The 

emperor was seized at Stagyra in Macedonia, 

j^ j3 conducted to Constantinople, deprived of 

1195. sight, and shut up in a lonesome tower ; 

while his son Alexius, in the disguise of 

a common sailor, escaping to an Italian vessel, 
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passed the Hellespont, and found a secret refuge 
in Sicily. ' As he was traversing Italy on a visit 
to his sister Irene, wife of Philip, king of the Ro- 
mans, he heard, with pleasure, that the bravest 
warriors of the West were assembled at Venice 
on a new crusade ; and from their swords he im- 
plored and hoped the restoration of his father, 
and the recovery of his own rights. 

Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Louis, of 
Blois, and Chartrcs, with a crowd of prelates 
and barons, had been instigated to assume the 
cross ; but they regarded with terror the dangers 
of an expedition by land ; and the maritime states 
were alone possessed of the means of transport- 
ing the holy waniors. The Venetians, who by 
this time had risen to great power, were solicited 
to aid the enterprise with their ships ; and in 
Henry Dandolo, the reigning doge, they found a 
I'eady patron and friend. The martial pilgrims 
were to assemble at Venice on the feast of St. 
John, and an agreement was entered into ^^ j^ 
between the French princes and the Ve- 1202. 
netians, and ratified by the Pope, that a 
certain sum of money should be paid for the 
transportation of the crusaders, and that all con- 
quests should be equally divided among the con- 
federates. 

New difficulties, however, occurred in the ex- 
ecution of this treaty. Thibaut had been una- 
nimously chosen general of the confederates ; 
but on his unexpected death, not a prince of 
France could be found both willing and able to 
conduct the enterprise* The Franks turned 
their eyes on a stranger, Boniface, count of 
Mountserrat, illustrious for his birth and his va- 
lour ; and under his conduct the martial pil- 
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grims proceeded to Venice. It a{^ared) hoH^« 
ever, that their zeal had exceeded their abilitf, 
a6 thirty-four thousand marks were wanting to 
complete their treaty with the Venetians. In this 
dilemmai the doge Dandolo proposed to the ba- 
rons, tliat if they would join the arms of the re» 
publick, in reducing some fortified cities of Dal* 
matia, he would expose his person in the holy 
war, and obtain from his republick an indulgence 
till some conquest should enable them to dis- 
chai*ge the debt. The terms were accepted ; and 
the venerable Dandolo assumed the cross at 
above ninety years of age. The first efforts of 
the fleet ami army were directed against Zara, 
which speedily suiTendered ; and the advanced 
season compelled the confederates to establish 
their winter quarters in the vicinity. The in» 
habitants of Zara, however, having claimed the 
protection of the king of Hungary, who was 
himself enlisted under the banners t)f the cross, 
an appeal wa« brought before the Pope : the 
thunders of the Vatican admonished the confe* 
derates of their guilt, in attempting conquests 
over their brethren in arms j and though absolu* 
tion was promised, the high-spirited Venetians 
disdained to accept of pardon, or to make I'cstitu^' 
tion. 

The young Alexius attached himself to the 
crusaders, and was strongly supported by their 
chiefs. On his part, he piomised, in his own 
and his father's name, that as soon as they were 
re-seated on the thronp of Constantinople, they 
would submit themselves and their subjects to 
the Roman church, recompense the crusaders 
with two hundred thousand marks of silver, and 
cither accompany them in person to Egypt, o^ 
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maintain a stipalated force for the service of the 
holy land. The republick of Venice acceded to 
the terms; but all the eloquence of Dandolo 
and Boniface could not prevail on more than 
the counts of Flanders, Blois, and St. Pol, with 
eight barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enterprise. Numbers distinguished for valour 
and piety withdrew from the camp, nor would 
they embrue their hands in christian blood. 

Undismayed by this defection, the Venetians 
urged the departure' of the fleet and army ; and 
the adventurers, whose numbers might amount 
to 40,000, set sail with a favourable wind, and 
receiving the submission of Negropont and An* 
dros, cast anchor before Chalcedon. On the 
third day after, the fleet and army moved to- 
wards the Asiatick suburbs of Constantinople; 
and a detachment of five hundred Greek cavalry 
soon fled before eighty armed knights. 

The usurper Alexius had despised the first ru- 
mour of his nephew's alliance with the French 
and Venetians ; and in consequence had made 
no opposition to their appixmch, which his navy 
might easily have done. He now beheld with 
terror and consternation their camp pitched in 
sight of his palace ; but dissembling his fears, 
he menaced the daring adventurers with the im- 
perial resentment, should they presume to in- 
fringe the rights of the empire. The doge and 
barons made a bold and decisive reply. " Let 
*' the ungrateful usurper acknowledge his guilt, 
^< and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves will 
*< intercede that he may be permitted to live in af- 
^' fluence and security ; but let him not insult us 
" with a second message, or our reply will be 
" made in arms, within the very walls of his 
** palace**' 
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The passage of the Bosphonis was still an 
attempt big with peril: the liquid fire of the 
Greeks might be conveyed down the current ; 
and the opposite shores were lined with 70,000 
men. Undaunted, however, the confederates 
arranged themselves in different divisions under 
approved leaders ; and they effected their pur- 
pose, without encountering either an enemy 
or an obstacle. Scarcely had the gallant 
knights thrown themselves on the shore, when 
the Grecian army vanished from their sight : 
the tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, 
M'as stormed by the French, the Venetian fleet 
broke the chain which guarded the harbour; 
«nd a capital, conudning nearly half a million 
of inhabitants, was besieged by 80,000 Latins. 

Hunger and scarcity soon prevailed through 
the camp of the besiegers ; and the usurper 
was animated by the resolution of his son-in* 
law, Theodore Lascaris, who recalled the pu« 
fiillanimous Greeks to the defence of their re- 
ligion, as he knew they were regardless of their 
country. A breach was made in the walls ; 
but the Franks attempting to enter it, were op« 
pressed by superior numbers. The naval at- 
tack of the Venetians had been more successful : 
the standard of the republick was already fixed 
on the rampart, when the aged doge being in- 
formed of the distress of his allies, drew off his 
troops to their support, and found them en- 
compassed by the squadrons of the Greeks. The 
emperor, dismayed by the approach of succour, 
withdrew his formidable host ; and deserting his 
family, his people, and his empire, passed the 
Bosphorus in the night, and reached an obscure 
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haibour in Thrace, carrying with them the impe* 
rial ornaments and treasure. 
' The Greek nobles, as soon as they were ap- 
prised of the abdication of Alexius, raised Isaac 
from the dungeon to the throne ; and the con* 
federates at ^wn of day, were surprised by a 
message from the lawiiil emperor, who was 
impatient to embrace his son, and to evince his 
gratitude to his deliverers. %- 

Isaac cheerfidly ratified the engagements 
which his son had contracted; and the young 
Alexius, vrith his father, was solemnly crowned 
in the church of St. Sophia. It was /^^jy^ 
agreed by both parties,, that the re-union 1203] 
of the Greek and the Latin church should 
be left to time and political address ; but the 
pressing wants of the cmsaders were relieved by 
the disbursement of a lai^e sum, and the suburbs 
of Galata and Pera were assigned for their quar* 
ters. By the proper application of* 1600 pounds 
of gold, the young emperor persuaded the con* 
federates to defer the deliverance of the holy 
land to another year, and engaged the marquis 
of Mountserrat to attend him with an army in the 
tour of the provinces ; while Baldwin, with the 
French and Flemish crusaders, awed by their 
presence ther fickle inhabitants of the capital. 

The popularity and prosperity of Alexius were 
of short duration* While he was receiving the 
homage of distant provinces, the citizens of 
Constantinople detested him. as an apostate, who 
had renounced the manners and religion of his 
country for the sake of aggrandizement. His 
secret covenant with the crusaders, was more 
than suspected; the people were devoutiy at- 
tached to their mode of faith, and every house 
Y2 
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resounded with the danger of the church, and 
the dreaded tyranny of the pontiff of Rome*. 

On the other hand, the pious fervour of the 
crusaders was scandalised at the toleration of a 
Turkish mosque within the walls of Constan- 
tinople ; and the flames which they kindled for 
the destruction of that building spread into the 
thickest and most populous parts of the city- 
The conscious Latins retired from the indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants to their station at Pera ; 
and Alexius, on his return, balancing the dif- 
ferent claims of patriotism and gratitude, lost 
the favour of his allies, without securing the 
affections of his people* The chiefs of the West 
pressed him with their importunities, and de- 
clared that unless their just claims were fully 
and immediately satisfied, they would no longer 
regard him as a sovereign or an ally, but take 
means of enforcing their demands by arms. 

The imperial family was despised in the eyes, 
both of the Greeks and Latins ; and the citizens 
of Constantinople dreading the impending ca- 
tastrophe, clamoured round the senate, demand- 
ing a more worthy emperor. This disposi- 
tion among the commonalty engaged John Du- 
cas, of the former imperial house, from the thick- 
ness of his eye brows sumamed Murtzuphlus, 
to attempt usurping the sovereign dignity. In 
order to effectuate his design, he preposses- 
sed the young emperor against the Latins,, 
whom he had hitherto protected ; and play- 
ing off the one party against the other, ren- 
dered both odious to the people, and fanned 
the flame of disaffection. Still, however, he 
retained the confidence of the young emperor, 
to whose person his office of great chamberlain 
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g;ave him easy access. By this faithless minister 
Alexius was deluded into a dungeon ; and the ia- 
sults which he suffered for some days, were ter- 
miimted by a cruel death from the hand of Murt- 
zuphlus himself. Isaac Angelus soon followed 
his unfortunate son to the grave ; and as the os- 
tensible views of the traitor were popular, he was 
Immediately proclaimed emperor. 

On this shocking tragedy being acted, y^ j^ 
the French and Venetians, forgetting the 1202. 
cause of their complaints against Alexius, 
swore revenge gainst the pei^fidious Murt- 
zuphlus and his adherents. Yet the doge, with 
the cool prudence of age, was disposed to ne- 
gociate, ifthe usurper would sacrifice the Greek 
church to the safety of the state ; but this being 
refused, hostilities were resorted to on both sides. 
After various operations, attended with no de- 
cisive effects, the confederates at length had 
completed their preparations for a general as- 
sault. For two days the intrepid crusaders 
were obliged to yield to superiority of numbers, 
and the advantages of ground ;. but on the third, 
their Jvalour surmounted every obstacle of nature 
and art, and the banners of the Latins were seen 
floating on. the walls of Constantinople* ^^ j^^ 
The Greeks deserted their posts and 1204,' 
threw down their arms ; and the usurper, 
hopeless and abandoned, escaped by favour of a 
small vessel, carrying witli him Euphrosyne, 
widow of Alexius Angelus, and her daughter 
Eudoxia, for whom he had foi^aken his lawful 
wife. This great revolution took place eight 
hundred and seventy-four years after the seat of 
empire was transferred from Rome to Constanti- 
nople. 
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The capital of the East having been taken by 
Morm, religion and humanity alone restrained 
the passions of the conquerors. Two thousand 
of the unresisting Greeks perished in the first ex- 
cesses of victory; but Boniface anxiously and 
honourably exerted himself to save the lives of 
his fellow Christians^ though he allowed his sol« 
diers free scope to indulge their avarice, which 
was glutted to the full. The plunder was col- 
lected and thrown into a common stock : a sin« 
gle share was allotted for a foot soldier ^ two for 
a Serjeant oi^ horseback ; four to a knight ; and 
larger proportions, according to the rank and 
influence of the barons and princes* The secret 
spoils probably exceeded the publidi; yet the 
ms^itude of what were divided exceeded all 
expectation ; and after a fair allotment between 
the French and Venetians, the sum in arrears 
by the former to the latter was deducted and dis- 
charged. 

The fate of this city was singular. It had 
been erected by Constantine as the capital of 
the East, and it was taken by the valour of the 
West, which he had deserted ; while the cham- 
pions of the religion he had established, plun- 
dered the palace of the first imperial protector of 
Christianity. The ornaments which had been 
transported from Rome to adorn the new me- 
tropolis, became the prey of the Latin victors ; 
the sacred vessels of the Greeks were converted 
into drinking cups ; and the churches profaned 
by the unreflecting zeal of men who considered 
themselves as the orthodox, but who ought to 
have respected the temples of their common 
master. 

In this pillage, and the consequent dcvas- 
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tation, posterity has to regret the numerous 
works of art which were defaced or melted 
down by the gross avarice of the crusaders ; the 
statues of brass, which were ccnned into money 
to pay the holy vagrants ; and the invaluable 
works of genius in every branch of literature, 
which were destroyed by the negligence or con- 
tempt of ignorant pilgrims. In the insolence of 
conquest a conflagration was kindled, which 
consumed in a few hours a great part of the 
city ; and in this many of the writings of an- 
tiquity, which are known to have existed down 
to that time, are supposed to have unfortunately 
perished* 
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C«AP. XXIX. 



JP^'om the Latin Conquest to the Rbitoration of the- 
Greek Emfdre. 

THE Latin empire of ConstanUnople, wkich 
lasted about sixty years, is to be considered 
as fixed to that city, and circumscribed within a 
gl*eater or less extent, according to the successes, 
or the reverses of the Greeks, Turks, and Bul- 
garians, and even the Latins, who assailed it ia 
all quarters* The crusades, which had paved, 
the way to the revolution we have just re- 
corded, had not yet spent their force ; and be- 
fore we commence the brief history of the Latin 
emperors of Constantinople, it will not be un<^ 
interesting to give some account of those suc- 
ceeding emigrations of devotees, which had 
such a considerable infiuenqe on the East, and 
still more on the* manners and institutions of 
£uix>pe« 

We have already seen that the fourth crusade 
was diverted from Syria to Constantinople. 
The fifth was directed against Egypt, the great 
source of the wealth and power of the sultan ; 
and, after a long siege, Damietta was taken; 
but the insolence of the legate Pel^us ruined 
the cause of the Christian army, and a safe re- 
treat was ingloriously purchased, by the resti- 
tution of that city. 

^ p About ten years afterwards Frederick 

1218. the Second, the grandson of Barbarossa^ 

assumed the badge of the cross, and en« 
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tered Jerusalem in triumph ; but while he was 
vanquishing the enemies of Christ, he was re« 
called by an interdict of the church, after con* 
eluding a treaty which restored to the Latins 
Jerusalem, Bethlem, Tyre, Sidon, and some other 
cities. Jerusalem, however, had scarcely re* 
.guned a moderate share of its former pros^ 
perity, when it was pillaged by the Carizmeans, 
as they rolled headlong on Syria, in their flight 
from the arms of the Great Mogul. On this 
tKcasion the ravages and profanations were so 
great) that the actions of the 1 urks and Saracens 
were either forgotten or obliterated. 

A sixth and seventh crusade were undertaken 
by Louis the Ninth, king of France* In the 
sixth he landed near Damietta with ten thousand 
horse, and one hundred and thirty thou« 
Band foot. The city was abandoned on ^ jy 
the first assault $ but this advantage 12*49. 
bounded his fond hopes of conquest. An 
epidemical disease broke out in his camp ; and 
with languid steps the French advanced towards 
the capital of Egypt. The incon»derate valour 
of the count of Artois precipitated his own 
destruction and the fate of the army. Louis, 
hopeless of retreat, and destitute of provisions^ 
was obliged to surrender with the greatest part 
of his nobles ; and his liberty was purchased by 
the payment of four hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. Sixteen years, however, obliterated the 
remembrance of his suflerings ; and Louis once 
more assumed the cross, and embarked for 
Africa, with the extravagant design of baptising 
the king of Tunis ; but before he could obtain 
possesion of his city, a burning fever seized the 
«nthusia8tick Frank, and he expired in his tent^ 
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while his son and successor, impatient to possess 
the vacant throne, made haste to return from this 
idle expedition. 

During these transactions a new revolution 
took place in Egypt, and the Mamelukes, 
originally natives of Tartary, who were pur- 
chased at a tender age, and educated in the 
camp and palace of the sultan, having murdered 
Touran Shah, the last of the race of Saladin, 
extended their sway from Egypt over Nubia^ 
Arabia, and Syria. The Latin principality of 
Antioch was extinguished, and the maritime 
towns of Laodicia, Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, and 
Jaffa, successively fell. The Franks were con- 
fined to the city of Acre ; and about forty years 
after the first establishment of the Mamelukes, 
that city was invested by the Sultan Khalil, with 
an immense army. The courage of the Franks 
was rekindled by despair, and for thirty-three 
days they maintained the incessant attacks of the 
Mahometans ; but the walls being forced in all 
directions, sixty thousand Christians were de- 
voted either to death or slavery, and the rem- 
nant, with the king of Jerusalem at their head, 
effecting their retreat to the sea-coast, at length 
escaped to Cyprus. 

To return from this digressive detail of 
collateral events. The French and Venetians 
having previously stipulated to divide fluch pos- 
sessions as they might conquer, six electors of 
each nation were named to choose the future em- 
peror of the East* To him the title and pre- 
rogatives of the Byzantine throne, with one 
quarter of the Greek monarchy, were assigned ; 
and it was determined equally to share the three 
remaining portions between the republick of Ve- 
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nice and the barons of France ; 5ut that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception in &• 
vour of the doge, should acknowledge and per- 
form the duties of homage and military service 
to the supreme head of the empire. 

The twelve electors being assembled, theip 
unanimous voices pronounced Dandolo worthy 
of the imperial purple ; but the venerable pa- 
triot was satisfied with the honour of the no* 
mination, and declined the office. Baldwin^ 
count of Flanders and Hainault, was then so* 
lemnly proclaimed, and his competitor, the 
maix^uis of Mountserrat, was the first to kiss the 
hand of the new sovereign. The Venetians 
were allowed to nominate a patriarch ; and this 
vevolution was confirmed by pope Innocent^ 
while the ambassadors of Baldwin announced 
bis accession to the diadems of Palestine, France^ 
and Rome. 

. Thrace, with an absolute authority over the 
Greek produces, was appn^riated to the em- 
peror. A moiety of the remainder was reserved 
for Venice, and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom- 
bardy. The brave and aged Dandolo was prc^ 
claimed chief of Romania, and closed his long 
and glorious career at Constantinople. The 
Venetians extended their settlements along the 
c4>ast from Ra^sa to the Hellespont, and ob« 
tained the isles of the Archipelago. Thessaly 
was erected into a kingdom for the marquis of 
Mountserrat: the lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance or choice. £ach baron, at 
the head of his adherents, attempted to secure 
the possession of his share : numerous quarrels 
of necessity arose among men whose sole umpire 
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was the sword ; and three months aftei* the con* 
quest of Constantinople, the hostile preparations 
gE the empire and the king of Thessalonica were 
only abandoned, at the powerful mediation of 
their mutual friends. 

After this arrangement, which subverted the 
ancient fabrick of the constitution, two perscms 
still remained as the objects of jealousy from their 
former possession of power. Murtzupblus was 
seized, and precipitated from a column 147 feet 
lugh ; and Alexius, the brother of Isaac, was 
sent to end his days in a monastery of Asia. 
Theodorus Lascaris, however, the son4n-law of 
the latter, a man of signal resolution, having es* 
taped to Anatolia, fixed his residence at Nice, 
and established his independent authority over 
Prusa, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Ephesus* Alex-' 
ius, the lineal heir of Comneni, had been ap« 
pointed duke of Trebizond ; and, without chang- 
ing his title, the publick confusion allowed him to 
extend his dominions from Sinope to the Phasis* 
An illegitimate descendant of the Angeli found* 
ed a strong principality in Epirus, i&tolia, and 
Thessaly ; and some of those enumerated inde* 
pendens states reflected a lustre on their ruler;i 
'^nd th^ times. 

John, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Wallachians, paid an unwilling homage to the 
Latin conquerors; and finding the Greeks also 
discontented, he made a common cause with 
them. No sooner had Henry, the new em« 
peror's brother, conveyed his troops beyond the 
jSeBespont, than the signal of insurrection was 
^ven: the Latins were massacred by their 
slaves ; and the furious multitude expelled 
the French and Venetians from the city of 
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Adiianopte. The rapid adnuic6 of the Bul- 
garian chief, at the head of a formidable armf 
of barbarians, increased the general conster- 
nation ; the emperor recalled his brother ; but 
the ardent spirit of Baldwin not sufTering him 
to wait for his tardy arrival, he attempted the 
siege of Adiianople, and being precipitated into 
an action by the rashness of the count of Blots, 
after an ineffectual display of personal valour, 
the emperor became the captive of his bar> 
banan foe* 

The victors delaying to press their good for- 
tune to the full, the venerable doge and the 
•marshal Villehardouin found means to retire 
to the sea-coast ; and the skill and firmness of 
the latter, in a retreat of three days, did him 
•immortal honour* At Rodosto they were joined 
by Henry and his troops,, who had landed from 
the Asiatick shore* In the exigency of their af- 
•fiurs, Henry assumed the regency of the em- 
pire; and intelligence soon after arriving, that 
Baldwin had been put to a most cruel death, 
notwithstanding the powerful interference of hib 
friends to procure his liberation, the regent con- 
tented to take upon him the imperial dignitf . 

Henry mounted a throne encompassed ^ j^ 
with dangers, and the difficulties with 1206. 
which he was pressed demanded inces- 
sant exertion to obviate or remove them. The 
venerable Dandolo, a warrior to the last, had 
sunk under the pressure of accumulated years ; 
the king of Thessalonica, in the moment of 
victory, had been mortally wounded by the Bul- 
garians ; and other friends of the Latin empire 
were either dead or had lost their influence ; yet 
Henry, unsupported, and almost alone, acquired 
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the character of a valiant knight, and a skilful 
commander. 

Ever foremost on shipboard or on horsebacky 
the drooping Latins were roused by his ex- 
amplcy or inspired by his presencet The fickle 
Greeks already repented their connexion with 
John, the tyrant of Bulgaria, who no longer 
dissembled his intention of transplanting the in- 
habitants of Thrace beyond the Danube. 

The voice of nature called on Hairy to re- 
venge his brother's wrongs, and the cries of the 
unhappy Thracians melted his heart. He took 
the field agunst the barbarians ; repulsed the 
Bulgarian monarchi and soon had the sa^- 
faction to find that the ferocious tyrant John 
was assassinated as he lay in his tent. The 
Latin emperor, after repeated victories, con- 
cluded an honourable peape with the successor 
of John, and with the Greek princes of Nice and 
Epirus; but having presumed to curb the in- 
■dence and avarice of a domineering clergy, he 
died after a reign of eleven yearsi not without 
the suspiciim of poison. 

The barons of France now raised to the throne 
Peter, of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, cousin 
to the French king, and brother-in-law to the 
late emperor. In order to assert his title to the 
empire of the East, this ambitious prince had 
mortgaged the best part of his patrimony, and 
by the assistance of Philip of France, passed the 
Alps at the head of a body of knights, and was 
crowned by the pope Honorius. The Venetians, 
at that period the carriers of Europe, trans* 
.port^ Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatick, 
on condition that he should recover Durazao 
for them, from the despot Theodcmis Angelus. 
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The emperor, however, after making an efifisc* 
tual assauh on the place, advanced towards Thes- 
salonica; but soon becoming entangled in the 
mountains of Epinis, he was arrested at a trea«> 
cherous banquet, by the prince of that countrjr, 
and terminated a hopeless captivity, either by a 
natural or violent death. 

His eldest son, Philip, preferred his maternal 
inheritance of Namur to a throne exposed to sac:h 
a variety of hazards ; but the next brother, RdT 
bert, with more ambition than prudence, accept- 
ed the splendid boon, and was crowned by the 
patriarch in the catheclral of St, Sophia. 

During his calamitous reign the French ^ jy 
were pressed on all sides by the Greeks 1221.* 
of Nice and Epirus* Theodorus Angelus 
expelled the son of Bonlfkce from Thessalonica, 
and having erected his standard on the walls of 
Adrianople, assumed th^ title of emperor. John 
Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theo- 
dorus Lascaris, seized the residue of the pro* 
vinces of Asia : his fleets commanded the Hel- 
lespont, and having reduced the iiriands of 
Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of 
Candia, and intercepted the succours of the 
West. 

The unhappy Robert, at once oppressed by 
publick misfortunes and personal wrongs, found 
refuge only in the grave, from the intolerable 
weight of his calamities* He died after an un- 
fortunate reign of nine years, during which he 
enjoyed the single satis&ction of taking prisoner 
the despot Theodorus, his fiither's enemy, whose 
eyes he caused to be put out. 

Baldwin, ofCourtenay, had been bom during^ 
the captivity of his fsither P«ter, and was now. 
Z3 



only eight f ear%. of age. Though dear to the 
barons of Romania* they saw the impolicy of 
investing a child with the purple in such a 
critical situation of afiisdrs, and therefore con- 
ferred that honour on John de Brienne^ the 
titular king of Jerusalem; on condition that 
Baldwin should marry his second daughter, and 
succeed, at a mature age, to the throne of Con- 
stantinople. 

> The s^ of Brienne exceeded fourscore years> 
nor had time impaired his Acuities, or diminish- 
ed the military reputation of his youthful years. 
Yet the commencement of his reign was spent in 
tranquil repose, till he was aroused by the formi- 
dable alliance of Vataces, emperor of Nice, and 
of Azan, king of Bulgaiia. At the head of his 
army, the aged hero sallied from the walls of his 
capital : the hosts of his enemies fied before the 
lightning of his sword ; and the citizens, animat- 
ed by his example, boarded the hostile galleys 
near the walls, and dragged twenty-five of them 
into the harbour of Constantinople. The fol- 
lowing year witnessed other triumphs over the 
same enemy ; and the last moments of the vete- 
ran monarch were dedicated to religion in the ha- 
bit of a Franciscan monk. He swayed the scep- 
tre about nine years, and left it to his son-in-law> 
Baldwin. 

A. D» ^^^ ^*^® ^^ '^\S'^ ^^ Baldwin were 
I23rr unprofitably wasted in soliciting the cold 
compassion of the princes of Europe : but 
the Christians of the West beheld with frigid in- 
difference the expiring empire of the East; and 
either dealt their bounties with a sparing handy 
or churlishly denied them. Even the Roman 
pontiff Qpnfined his liberality to the proda- 



nation of a cinisade, and the cheap proffer of 
indulgences, which already began to sink in 
the publick estimation* Yet superstition had not 
essentially lost its force : Constantinople was still 
in possession of the identical crown of thorns, as 
it was believed) which had been placed on our 
Saviour's head at the titne of his crucifixion ; 
and this relick was of .such reputed value, that it 
was pledged to the Venetians for c£7000 sterling, 
and 10,000 marks of silver were afterwards given * 
to Baldwin to complete the purchase, on the part 
of the king of France. 

Vataces in successive campaigns had triumph- 
ed over the Bulgarians, and reduced the limits 
of their sovereignty. The kingdom of Thessa^ 
lonica was added to the empire of Nice ; but the 
restoration of the Greeks was suspended by the 
death of Vataces, the fugitive reign of his son 
Theodoras, and the helpless in&ncy of his grand- 
son John. That young prince, indeed, was op* 
pressed by the inordinate ambition of Michaejl 
Palaeologus, who possessed all the virtues and 
vices that qualify a man for rising to sovereign 
power. 

Intent on the conquest of Constantinople, his 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the ri* 
vals of the republick of Venice : the I^Atins wer& 
gradually driven from their last possessions in 
Thrace ; the suburb of Galata was assaulted | 
and in the ensuing spring his favourite genera^i 
Alexius Strategopulus, passed the Hellespont, and 
reinforcing his army with rebels and outlaws, ad- 
vanced in the night with a select detachment to 
the gates of Constantinople. At this time the 
bravest of the French and Venetians were absent : 
the scaling ladders were applied , and part of thm 
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volunteers were conducted, by a subtaraDeoiis 
pa88^;e into the heart of the city* The air soon 
j^ ^ resounded with a general acclamation of 
1361. ^' ^-^onQ life and victory to Michael and 
John, the august emperors of the Ro* 
mans !" and Baldwin, in consternation and dbroayt 
escaping to the sea-shore, was conveyed to Italy, 
and spent the remainder of his life in vainly at- 
tempting to rouse the catholick powers to join in 
his restoration* Thus the LaUn entire of the 
East, which commenced under a Baldwin^ ter* 
minated underioi emperor of the same name« 
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I'rom the Restoration of the Greek Empire^ to the 
final Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 

PAL-fiOLOGUS, who had effected this re- 
volution at Constantinople, was son of the 
elder sister of the wife of Theodorus Lascarisi 
and had the law of female descent been strictly 
observed, might have urged her superior pre- 
tensions to the throne* In fact, the descent of 
Palacologus, {^d the imprudence of his adherents, 
had exposed him to the suspicion of aiming at 
the sovereignty in the reign of Vataces. To ex- 
culpate himself from this, he was advised by 
the archbishop of Philadelphia, a dexterous 
courtier, to accept the judgment of God in the 
fiery proof of the ordeal :-— namely, to bear a 
red hot ball of iron three times from the altar to 
the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and 
unthout injury. The reason of Palseologus was 
too strong to become the dupe of such an im- 
posture; but he eluded the experiment with 
tense and pieasantr>% *^ I am a soldier," said 
he, ^^and will boldly enter the lists with my ac- 
^ cusers ; but a layman like myself, and a sinner, 
*'is not endowed with the gift of miracles* 
^ Your piety, roost holy prelate, may deserve 
^* the interposition of Heaven, and from your 
^ hands I will receive the fiery globe, the pledge 
<^ of my innocence." The archbishop was con- 
feund^ the emperor smiled^ and the pardon 
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of the ingemous Michael was sealed by new re- 
wards. 

In the succeeding reign of TheodoruS) Palae- 
ologus had alternately known disgrace and &- 
vour; but the dying breath of the prince re- 
commended to him the protection of his infant 
son— ^ trust which he little deserved. Being 
elevated to the rank of regent^ he employed the 
royal treasures in corrupting the guards; and 
by himself or his emissaries, he endeavoured to 
persuade every rank of subjects, that their pros* 
perity would rise in propoition to the scope 
which was given to his own power. He courted 
popularity by diminishing the weight of taxesi 
and by prohibiting ordeals and judicial combats* 
The clergy he honoured with every mari( of ex- 
ternal respect ; flattered the multitude with tihe 
idea of libe^y ; and represented to the nobles* 
the necessity of a mature and ^gorous govern* 
ment. 

In consequence of these manoeuvrrsi he was 
first invested with the title and ^rogatives of 
despot, which gave him the second rttnk in the 
empire ; soon after he was associated to the 
purple^ and in compliment to his age and merits 
obtained the honours of precedence. Hts ge- 
neral Strategopulus now obtained the rank of 
Caesar, and the oUigation was repaid by i^e* 
storing Constantinople to the authority of the 
Greeks. 

Twenty days after the expulsion of the Latinsv 
Michael made his triumphant entrance into the 
capital. He immediately set about reinstating 
the nobles; calming the fears of the inhabitants, 
encouraging the industry and confirming the 
privileges of strangers, and repeopluig the Iwlfi* 



deserted city, by inviting settlers from the pn>- 
▼tnces* His attention was next^di^nerted to the 
consolidation of his own power ; he was crown- 
ed again, and alone, in the church of St. So- 
phia ; the name and honours of John Lascaris, 
hts ward and associate, were insensibly abolished ; 
and though the conscience of the usur^ier might 
restndn him from murder, he caused the eyes of 
the unfortunate youth to be put out, and then 
confined him in a distant castle> where he spent 
many melancholy years. 

Arsenius the patriarch, however, had the 
courage to arraign this treason and ingratitude. 
He pronounced the sentence of excommuni-% 
cation against Michael, who in vain confessed 
his guilt, and deprecated the judgment. The 
unrelenting prelate only condescended to answer, 
that for such an atrocious crime, signal expiation 
must be made, and seemed to hint at an abdi- 
cation of his power ; but the emperor disdained 
to purchase absolution so dear, and they parted 
without coming to any agreement. 

After the sentence of excommunication had 
long hung over Palaoologus, and embarrassed his 
measures, the clergy themselves began to blame 
the inflexible spirit of Arsenius; and soon after 
he was deposed from his episcopal office, and 
banished to a small island, where he died. At 
the end of six years, the imperial penitent gained 
absolution, and was restored to the communion 
of the faithful ; but a powerful faction, which 
lasted forty-eight years, was the consequence of 
this ecclesiastical war&re. 

Michael wrested from the Franks several of 
the finest islands of the Archipelago, and the 
eai^m side of the Morea was again possessed 
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by the Greeks; but in the prosecution of these 
conquests, the country beyond the Hellespont 
was left exposed to the Turks ; and the niindv 
of the Greeks were alienated from their sore- 
reign, by his union with the Latin church, which 
the subtle Palaeologus had consented to, in order 
to allay the resentment of Urban IV. who had 
jproclaimed a crusade in favour of the suppliant 
Baldwin. 

This stroke of policy seems to have missed its 
aim* Palaeologus was regarded with abhorrence 
by his subjects, and even his own family and 
favourites either deserted him^ or conspired 
against him* At once his violence was detested 
at Constantinople, and his irresolution arraigned 
at Rome ; and while he was striving to reduce 
his people under the domination of the holy see, 
he himself was excommunicated by pope Urban 
the Fourth. 

^ J) The vexation occasioned by these 

1283. schisms and commotions, brought cm a 

malady, of which he died at the age of 

f fty-iive, and the ftioua Andronicus, his son and 

successor, denied his father the burial of a prince 

and a Christian. 

Andronicus, afterwards sumamed the Elder, 
had been proclaimed and crowned emperor in 
the fifteenth year of his age ; and held that tide 
nine years as the colleague, and fifty as the suc- 
cessor, of his &ther. The first step taken by the 
new emperor, was to conciliate the clergy, by 
annulling the union between the Greek and 
Latin churches. As he was easily offendedf 
and of a suspicious temper, he soon became 
jealous of his brother Constantine, and his ablest 
generals, whom he removed from the command 



of his amiies, and thus opened ati easier passage 
to the Turks, who now first entered Europe. 

The empire of Andronicus was also assaulted 
and endangered by a race of men, who had 
been nurtured in discord by his father Michael* 
After the massacres and revolutions in Sicily, 
known by the name of the Sicilian vesfiersj many • 
thousands of the Genoese and Catalans, having 
heard that the Greek provinces of Asia were in-- 
vaded by the Turks, determined to share the 
spoil* Frederick, king of Sicily, facilitiited their 
departure, and in a warfare of twenty years, 
arms were their sole possession and property. 

Roger de Flor was the most popular of their 
chiefs, a man who had supported every cha- 
racter, and run through every variety of fortune. 
Having obtained a powerful navy, he sailed 
from Messina for Constantinople, with 8000 ad- 
venturers, and was received with transport by 
Andronicus, who created him duke of Romania* 
He defeated the Turks in two bloody battles, 
and was hailed as the deliverer of Asia: but 
his demands were at least equal to his services ; 
and his licentious followers became equally for* 
midable to the Mahometans and the empire^ 
At last he was assassinated in the apartment of 
the empress, and the greatest part of his soldiers 
shared the same fate, from the fury of the peo- 
ple. Fifteen hundred, however, fortified them- 
selves in Gallipoli, and having twice defeated' 
the united force of the empire, intercepted the 
trade of Constantinople and the Black Sea, till 
weakened by want and intestine feuds, they re- 
tired from the vicinity of the capital. 

Nor was it only by external enemies that An- 
dronicus was assailed. The peopie were dis- 
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cor.ieiUed and mutinous ; and to avoid being 
plundered themselves, sometimes joined the 
plunderers. Indeed, the valour and learning 
for which this emperor is^celetoited, seems to 
have contributed little, either to the prosperity or 
glory of his long and uninteresting reign. The 
abject slave of superstition, his mind was cou^ 
tinually agitated by the &ars of a future stale ; 
and while he fixed lus attention on that, he seems 
to have forgotten that he was bom to fill an im- 
portant staticMi in the present life. 

Michael, the eldest son of Andronicus, was 
associated to the purple, but his mediocrity of 
talents neither excited the jealousy, nor raised 
the h(^s of the people% This prince had two 
sons, named Andronicus and ManueL The 
former, from an early appearance of wit and 
beauty, was endeared to his grandfather, who 
caused him to be educated with great care, as. 
bis heir and favourite, and the names of the fa- 
ther, son, and grandson, were frequently united, 
in the acclamations of the people. The mind 
of the youth being corrupted by indulgence, he 
beheld with impatience the double obstacle that 
Qpposed his rising ambitions the capital was 
disturbed by his tumultuous revels; and the 
lives of his brother and father were at length 
the victims of his vices. A beautiful lady of 
high rank, but licentious manners, had consign- 
ed her person to, the arms of young Andronicus ; 
but the prince suspecting her fidelity, placed 
guards at her door, and their arrows pierced a 
casual passenger in the street. That passenger 
was prince Manuel, who died of the wound ;. 
and their common father, Michael, expired of 
grief a few days after. 
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The prc^igate Andronieus but ill dissembled 
his joy at the principal bars to his ambition bein^ 
thus removed ; and the reigning emperor, alarm^ 
ed at his conduct, transferred his regard to an- 
other grandson. The long-acknowledged' heir 
was exposed to the indignity of a publick trial ; 
but the court was soon filled with the armed 
retainers of the younger Andronieus, and the 
reconciiiation to which his grand&ther consented^ 
only exposed his weakness, and strengthened the 
fM'esumption of the former. 

A short time after, the young pnnce esca]»ng 
from the capital, erected his standard at Adnan^- 
ople, and in a few days assembled fifty thou- 
sand horse and foot, commanded by John Can- 
tacuzene, the great domestick* The motions pf 
this formidable force, however, were slow and 
doubtful, and their prepress was checked by m- 
trigue and aegociation. During seven years, 
the quarrel of the Andronici was suspended and 
renewed ; and the ungrateful grandson in every 
ftew treaty rose in his pretensions. At last thh 
civil war was terminated, by the surprise ^13 
of Constantinople, and the final retreat 1328. 
of the old emperor to a cloister, in which 
be wore the monastick habit for two years, and 
then expired, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. 

The elder Andronieus perhaps found it advis- 
able to retire from the busy scene, having long 
lost the respect of his subjects, while the de- 
structive progress of the Turks served still 
further to alienate the minds of the people. 
*' How different," said the younger Andronieus, 
^^ is my situation from that of the son of Philip i 
^ Alexander complsdned that Jhis father left him- 
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*' nothing to conquer : alas J my grandsire will 
*' leave me nothing to lose." Yet the indolence 
of the young emperor seems to have balanced 
his ambition. When the throne was within his 
reach, he made no bustle to ascend it, but de- 
voted his time to his hawks, his hounds, and his 
huntsmen. 

The pi'evious behaviour of the young emperor 
did not promise that his reign would be either 
fortunate or glorious* He was defeated and 
wounded in a ruinous battle with the Turks, 
«and his overthrow confirmed the establishment 
of their empire, while his own was rapidly has« 
tening to decay. At length, in consequence of 
his early intemperance, and the unrestrained in- 
j^ jy dulgence of his passions, he sunk into 
1341. the grave in the forty-fifth of his s^e, 
leaving an only son, John Palaeologus, 
who was only nine years of age at his father's 
death. 

The weakness of the infant emperor was pro- 
tected by the genius of John Cantacuzene, who 
had long been the friend and counsellor of the 
late emperor, and who in his last moments pressed 
him to accept the imperial title. The dangerous 
proposal, however, was rejected by the virtue of 
this illustrious Greek ; and he was then named 
regent during the minority of John. 

There is every reason to believe he would 
have discharged the delegated trust with fide* 
lity, had not his designs been thwarted by the 
ambition of Apocaucus, the great admiral, who 
owed every thing to the influence of Cantacu- 
zene, but who, forgetting the obligation he was 
under to his benefactor, encouraged Anne, the 
. widow of the late emperor, to assert the lavs of 
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nature) in undertaking the tutelage of her son* 
To the same views he brought over John of 
Apri, the patriarch, a proud and feeble old 
man, who assumed the claims of a Roman pon- 
tiff, and pressed religion into the service of 
faction. 

The legal guardian was assailed on all sides, 
his prerogatives disputed, his opinions slighted, 
and his friends persecuted. At length, while ab- 
sent in the publick service, he was proscribed as 
an «nemy to the church and state ; his fortune 
was confiscated, and his aged mother, by a pi- 
tiful revenge, thrown into prison. 

Cantacuzene was driven by injustice to per- 
petrate the very crime he was falsely accused of ; 
yet such was his love of peace, that he medi* 
tated to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emi^cror, and patiently submit to his fate. 

The remonstrances of his family and friends, 
however, diverted him from this dangerous re- 
solution ; and no other resource remjuned but to 
declare himself independent. At Demotica, his 
own private domain, he was invested with ^ p 
the purple ; but still the name of John 1341* 
Palacologus was ordered to be proclaim- 
ed before his own. Necessity, not choice, evi- 
dently dictated this revolt ; for Cantacuzene had 
neither provided an army, nor military stores ; 
and immediately after he had assumed the im- 
perial title) he retired with five hundred foltow- 
ers among the savage Servians, where he gn:* 
dually sunk to a suppliant, a captive, and an 
hostage; and was at length dismissed to en- 
counter new vicissitudes of hope and fear. 

For six years the empire was distracted by 
contending factions ; but the liberality of Cantar 
2A% 
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cuaene having engaged the support of the 
Turks, and his rival Apocaucus being taken off, 
the road was gradually paved to the return of 
the revolted chief ; who at length investing the 
walls of Constantinople, the empress Anne and 
her son consented to a treaty, by which it was 
stipulated^ tliat the young emperor should marry 
Irene, the daughter of Cantacuzene, and admit 
him a partner in the empire, with the sole ad- 
ministration for the space of ten years, by which 
time John would have attained the age of twenty - 
five* These conditions being ratified, Irene was 
espoused, and crowned empress. 

The reign of Cantacuzene, however, was far 
from being tranquil. He had the misfortune to 
offend his friends, by not gratifying their unrea- 
sonable expectations ; and his enemies were irre- 
concileable. His son-ln>law, as he advanced in 
years, began to be inspired with views of inde- 
pendence, and to evince at once the ambition 
and the sordid and sensual appetites of his &ther 
Andronicus- Being left at Thessalonica, and 
secluded from the eye of Cantacuzene, he con- 
cluded a secret treaty with the Servians, in op- 
position to the interests of his partner and admi- 
nistrator : an open rupture succeeded, and every 
attempt to reconcile the rivals proved ineffectual. 
The Turks espoused the cause of the regent, and 
now gained a lasting establishment in Europe ; 
but though Cantacuzene prevailed by their as- 
sistance, he lost the confidence both of the peo- ~ 
pie, and of Palxologus. Constantinople was 
still attached to the blood of her ancient princes : 
the citizens rose in arms ; and the long and ge- 
neral shouts of « Life and victory to John Pala- 
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ologus T' proclsumed the extinction of the ^^ jy^ 
power of the regent* He descended 1355I 
from the throne without any further at- 
tempts to regain his lost power ; embraced the 
monastick habit and profession ; and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in piety and studious pur- 
suits. 

Before his abdication, the Turks had invaded 
nearly the whole of the empire, and a Genoese 
colony at Pera, one of the suburbs of Constaa* 
tinople, monopolized every branch of commerce, 
and fed or famished the capital, according to 
their interest or caprice* The most perfect 
union alone could have enabled the Greeks to 
resist enemies so powerful and so near ; but dia-^ 
cord on the contrary every where reigned, and 
especially in the imperial family* 

For a long series of years, John Palsologu^ 
was the helpless and indifferent spectator of the 
publick ruin. His eldest son 'Andronicus had 
formed a criminal intercourse with Sauzes, the 
son of Amurath, sultan of the Turks ; and both 
the young princes conspired against the lives of 
their respective parents* Their designs, how- 
ever, were timely discovered by Amurath, who 
deprived his son of sight, and insisted on Pals- 
ologus inflicting a similar punishment on An- 
dronicus* The abject emperor obeyed; and 
involved his infant grandson John in the same 
sentence : but the operation was so mildly per- 
formed, that one recovered the sight of an eye, 
and the other was only disfigured by squinting. 
The fidelity of Manuel the second son, was re- 
warded by associating him to the purple ; but 
in two years, the Greeks, with characteristick le- 
vity, raised the late criminal cind his innocent 
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son to the throne^ and consigned the aged em- 
peror and Manuel to a prison. A lapse of two 
years more effected another revolution : the cap- 
tives made their escape ; and finding numerous 
partizans, the claims of the contending parties 
were compromised, by assigning to the elder 
Palxologus and his son Manuel the possession 
of the capita] ; and by allotting whatever re- 
mained beyond the walls, to the younger Palx- 
ologus and his son John. 

Si>on after, the amorous old monarch deprived 
Manuel of a blooming princess of Trebizond, 
and sent him to display his valour in the wars 
of the sultan Bajazet j but the jealousy of this 
despot being excited by a plan ot fortifying Con- 
stantinople, the new Works were demolished at 
his peremptory command ; and this mortifica- 
tion, added to the many which John Palsologus 
^ jy had received in a reign of thirty-six 
1390, years, preyed on his heart, and sent him, 
to the grave. 

On receiving intelligence of his father's death, 
Manuel escaped from the Turkish camp, and 
hastened to occupy the Byzantine throne. That 
station, however, was disputed by his nephew 
John, whose guilty father was no more ; and 
Bajazet, after concluding a treaty with Manuel, 
and almost immediately aft^r rescinding it, em- 
braced the cause of John, and invested the im- 
perial city. 

By the assistance of some Franks, Manuel 
was enabled to repel the Mahometans for more 
than a year ; but the enemy soon returning with 
augmented numbers, he found it impossible to 
resist the torrent, and therefore, leaving his com- 
petitor to occupy the throne, he determined to 
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implore !n person the assistance of France. 
Scarcely, however, had John entered the capital, 
before the sultan claimed it as his rightful pos- 
session ; and all the resistance he could have 
made, would have delayed the fate of the city 
but a very short time, had not the rapid progress 
of Tamerlane called off the Turk, to a contest 
with an army more worthy of his prowess. 

When Manuel undertook his suppliant expe- 
dition, he expected the instant subversion of the 
church and state ; and was agreeably surprised 
by the successive intelligence of the retreat, 
overthrow, and captivity of Bajazet. He im- 
mediately set sail for Constantinople, and being 
restored to the throne, banished his competitor 
John to the isle of Lesbos. 

Soliman, the son of Bajazet, fearful lest the 
Greeks should fevour the Moguls, earnestly so- 
licited the alliance of Manuel, and made him 
very important cessions and restitutions. These 
conditions, so ignominious to the Turks, occa- 
- sioned the enmity of Mousa, another son of the 
deceased sultan, and the Mahometans renewed 
. their hostile attempts on the capital. Manuel, 
. instead of fomenting the discords of the Moslems, 
^ow sided with Mahomet, the most formidable 
of the sons of Bajazet, entertained hint in ' his 
palace, and assisted his views. The gratitude 
of Mahomet only expired with his life ; and in 
his last moments he bequeathed his younger sons 
to the ptx>tection of the Greek emperor. But 
the divan rescinded the appointment, and de- 
termined that the royal youth should never be 
abandoned to the orthodoxy of a christian dog. 
A schism took place in the councils of the By- 
zantine court; and Mustaphay who had long 
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been detained as ft captive hostage at Constant!, 
nople, was allowed to ascend the throne of Ro- 
mania. 

The negodatiori of the Greek emperor with 

Mustapha, aroused the resentment of his rival 

Amurath, and the victory of that prince over 

the sovereign of Romania, was followed by the 

A. D. »»ege of Constantinople. The prospect 

1432. of plunder and of the crown of martyr- 

dom, drew together two hundred thou- 

■and Turks, who invested the city ; but a do- 

mestick revolt recalled the sultan to the protection 

of Bwrsa, and for thhty years suspended the 

ate of the Byzantine empire. 

The aged Manuel, oppressed with years and 
weaned with cares, submitted to the stroke of 
dea.th, %vithout beholding, though not without 
anticipatmg, the ruin of his empire and religion ; 
and his son, John Palasolc^us, was permitted to 
ascend the vacant throne on the payment of a 
A. I). ^^^ annual tribute, and the cession of 
1438. the greatest part of his remaining domi- 
nions. 
Whenever the Byzantine princes were en- 
compassed with difficulties, or pressed by immi- 
nent danger, k had long been their practice to 
court the alliance, and hnplore the protection of 
the pope and the Latins ; but no sooner did 
their calamities subside, than they uniformly re- 
tumwl to their genuine hatred and contempt for 
Ae Idolaters of the West. John Pal«ologus, the 
Elder, alarmed at once by foreign invasion and 
itomestick insurrection, in onicr to obtain relief, 
wj^cnbed a treaty, and submitted to an oath of 
hdehty and obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
A he humiliating terms, however, were nevei? 
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put in exeGution ; but when the Tuikiah torrent 
was only resisted by the walls of Constantinople, 
the desponding emperor embarked for Venice, 
with the hopes of rousing by his presence the 
cold compassbn of the princes of the West* 

Urban the Fifth at tliat time wone the tiara, 
and on receiving the submission, of Palxok>gus 
to the supremacy of the holy see, endeavoured 
to rekindle the zeal of the Christians of the West 
in fevour of his proselyte. But the seascMi of 
crusades was past*; and the emperor returned 
without accomplishing aay thing* His son Ma» 
iiuel had likewise visited the courts of the West, 
to implore assistance against the overwhelming 
Turiss. At Venice, Paris^ and London, he was 
pitied, praised, and entertaiixed ; but was more 
befriended by events which he could not hscvc 
foreseen, than by his christian brethren. 

When John Pal»oiogus the Second ascended 
the throne, the avarice and vices of the Roman 
pontiffs had scandalised the ckrgy themselves, 
and the council of Basil, supported by several 
of the powers of the West,, declared that the re- 
presentatives of the church had a paramount 
authority over the pope himself* The concur- 
rence of the emperor and patriarch of Constan- 
tinople ;was eagerly solicited ; but pope £u ge- 
nius, sensible of the importance of gaining over 
the Greeks to his party, made the most splen- 
did proposals, which after some hesitation were 
accepted. The union of the Greek and Latin 
churches was effected by intrigue ; but the sub- 
jects of Palxologus received him on his return 
from the council, with a general murmur of 
discontent. The very subscribing ecclei^asticks^ 
instead of justifying their conduct, deplored 
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their weakness. ^< Alas I we have been seduced 
'* by distress^ by fraud, and by the hopes and 
"f' fears of a transitory life. The hand that has 
^ signed the union should be cut off; and the 
'< tongue that has pronounced the Latin creed 
" deserves to be torn from the ixK)t/* was the 
answer they returned to the taunting question, 
" What liad been the event of the Italian sy^ 
nod ?" 

But while Eugenlus triumphed in the union of 
the Greeks, his party was contracted to the pa- 
lace of Constantinople, and even there the zeal of 
Palsologus was ali*eady cooled, and his brother 
Constantine was ready to draw the sword in de- 
fence of the national religion ; while sultan Amu- 
rath beheld with a jealous eye, the outward recon- 
ciliation that had taken place between the Latins 
and the Greeks. 

The danger that threatened, not only the By- 
zantine empire, but Christendom, from the Turks, 
made Eugenius anxious to render the promised 
assistance to Palsologus ; but though he exerted 
all his influence to raise a genera] crusade, the 
most important accessbn he obtained, were the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, united under 
the authority of Ladislaus, and animated by the 
valour and fame of John Huniades, the hero of 
his age. Yet notwithstanding the advantages 
gained by this consummate soldier, and the pow- 
erful diversion he made, tlic Greek emperor was 
compelled to enter into a humiliating treaty with 
the Turks, and submit to dishonourable con<^ 
ditions. 

The chagrin Pateologus endured on this ac* 
count, the schisms which distracted his subjects^ 
the loss of his empress whom he tenderly loved^ 



and the insolence of Amurath, who rose in his 
pretensions with every concession that was made 
him, all conspired to undermine his constitu* 
tion, and to sink him into an untimely ^ j^ 
grave, in the twenty-seventh year of his 144^/ 
reign. 

. The senate, the soldiers^ the clergy, and the 
people, were unanimous in supporting the pre- 
tensions of his brother Constantine ; but as a 
proof of the humiliation of the Greek emperors, 
this was not judged sufficient, without the appro- 
bation of the sultan of the Turks, which was 
graciously acceded* 

Amurath soon resigned his breath, and was 
succeeded by Mahomet the Second. The atten- 
tion of this prince was incessantly fixed on Con- 
stantinople ; and he frequently declared that no 
promises ought to bind the faithful against the 
interest and the duty of their religion. Being 
irritated by the imprudence of the Byzantine 
ambassadors, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which was given to mdulge his designs ; 
and resolved to erect a strong castle on the side 
of the Bosphonis, facing a fortification on the 
Asiatick shore, which had been raised by his 
grandfather. 

Only five miles diistant from the capital of the 
Greek empire, on a spot called Asomaton, a 
thousand builders were ordered to s^semble early 
in the spring. The imperial ambassadors did 
not fail to represent that this double fortification 
would be a violation of existing treaties, and 
that it would command the streight, and inter- 
cept at discretion the very subsistence of Con- 
standnople. " I form no enterprise," replied, 
the sultan, ^^ against the city ; but the empire of 



^ Coaat^tiiioplB is measured by her fmlki. 
<' Have ye right, have ye power, to Gontrol my 
*i actkms on my own ground ? for that ground 
^' is my own. As Bblv as the shores of the Boa^ 
" phorus, Aflia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
<< Europe is deserted by the Romans. Retura 
'* and inform your sovereign, that the present 
'< Ottoman is &r differoit from his predecessors; 
^ that his resolutions surpass their wishes ; and 
^f that he performs more than they could resolve. 
<^ Return in safety, but the next who delivers a 
'^ similar message may expect to be flayed 
« alive." 

After this menace, Consfeantine would . have 
had recourse to arms, but his ministers advised 
him to sufier Mahomet to fix on himself the 
charge of aggression, and to depend on chance 
and time for the accomplishment of his wishes. 
Meanwhile the hostile fort was carried on with 
great expedition, and was constructed of great 
strength. Constantine had requested a Turkish 
guard to protect the fields, of his subjects from 
being consumed by the artificers or their cattle ; 
but this guard was in fact stationed to defend 
their brethren, if molested by the Christians. 
The two nations soon became .embroiled by 
wanton annoyance on one side, and just resent* 
ment on^ the other: several fell in tumultuous 
conflicts ; and Mahomet embraced with joy the 
pretext afforded him fcH* sending a reinforcement 
to avenge the pretended injuries of his people. 
The gates of Constantinople were shut ; but the 
emperor, yet desirous of warding off the catas- 
trophe, released several Turkish aggressors, and 
accompanied their dbmissal with a letter to 
Mahomet. ^ Since neither ^oaths, nor treaty^ 



^ nor 8ubimsMfi9 cm secure peace, pursife your 
^ impiotn waHetfe. Mjr tnist is m God aJoQe : if 
'< it should please him to mollify your heart> I 
^ i^hall i^ejoice in the happy chang^ ; if he delivers 
^ tbe city into 3^our hands* I submit wkhout a mw* 
^ mur to hisL holy \nll ; but until the judge of the 
^^ eardi shall pnxiounce between us, it is my duty 
^ to live and die in the defence of my people^" 
; The answer of tbe sultan was hostile and de« 
cisive : a tribute was imposed on the ships of 
every nation that passed within reach of his can- 
non % and the port of Constantinople was com- 
piefeely blocked up* 

While the sultan was sedulously en^loyed in 
preparations for undertajking the si^e of the 
imperial capitaU Constantine importuned the 

Srioces id the West with fruitless solicitations* 
!he Roman pontiff was^ hardened i^ain^ the 
Qreeks on luccount of their obstinacy ai>d prevB.r 
rieation; and^af in their, last exigency he yield- 

* 'Cannon appeamohkvt baen in general use at thif 
period. The sultan pressed a renegade named Urban, a 
founder of cannon, to produce htm some pieces of ord- 
nance. *<Is it possible/' asked the sultan, <' to cast a can- 
«< non capable of throwing a ball or stone, of sufficient 
** size, to batter the walls of Constantinople ?'^ •* I «m not 
4' ignorant," replied the renegado, « of their strength ; but 
'< were they more solid than those of Babylon, I could 
" oppose an engine of superior power: but the position 
f and management of that engine must be left to your 
•* engineers." From a foundery at Adrianople, Urban 
produced a piece of ordnance, the bore of which mea« 
sured twelve palms^ and the stone ball weighed upwards of 
six hundred povnds. When it was ready to be tried, the 
people were admonished by a proclamation, against the 
effects of astonishment and fear. The explosion was 
felt in the circuit of twelve miles ; the ball was driven 
Aearij nine fntlongs, and then binried itself above a 
fathom deep in the ground. 
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td to the dictates of compassion, the support h^a 
influence procured them) was too tardy to be of 
any use. 

The timid crowd began to be alarmed, and to 
fiy from the devoted city. The rich secreted 
their wealth, instead of producing it for the de- 
fence of their country ; yet Constantine remain- 
ed firm at his post, and if his resources were in« 
adequate to the contest, he evinced a mind equal 
to the perils with which he was surrounded. 
j^ -Q Mahomet 11. having completed his pre- 
1453. parations, early in the spring, pitched his 
standard before the gate of St. Romanusy 
and invested Constantinople with nearly three 
hundred thousand men. The motley race, who 
still inhabited the capital, might amount of all ages 
and both sexes to about one hundred thousand i 
but on a careful enumeration and survey, scarcely 
five thousand were found able and willing to bear 
arms* These were reinforced by two thousand 
auxiliaries, under the command of John Justi« 
niani^ a noble Genoese, whose exertions were 
stimulated by the ^promised recompense of the 
isle of Lenmos. A strong chain was drawn 
across the mouth of the harbour ; and a city of 
perhaps fifteen miles in circumference, was de- 
fended by about 7000 soldiers against the united 
Ottoman force. ' 

In the commencement of the siege, the Greeks 
boldly sallied from their walls; but prudence 
soon taught them to desist fronji a mode of war- 
fkre, which reduced their own numbers, and 
made but little impression on their enemies. The 
Turkish artillery was superior to that of the 
Christians, and the latter were afraid to plant 
their heavy guns on the waUS) lest tlie explosion 
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thould OTerthraw theanu The Mahometans gra* 
dually pushed their approaches to the ditch ; but 
their attempts to fill the enormous chasm were 
nightly frustrated by the toil of die Greeks. A 
wooden turret) however, was successfully ad- 
vanced ; the tower of St. Romanus was thrown 
down ; but next morning, bjr the activity of the 
emperor and Jusdniani, the wooden machine of 
^e sukan was reduced to ashes^ and the tower of 
St« Romanus restored. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of five shipsi navigat- 
ed by the best sailors of Italy and Greece, and 
bearing supplies of indispensable necessity, having 
eluded the vigilance, or overcome the force, of 
the whole Turkish fleet, securely anchored within 
the chain of the harbour. As long, therefore, as 
the sea was qsen to the Greeks, the reduction of 
the place appeared hopdess. To overcome this, 
the geniusof Mahomet conceived and executed 
the bold design of transporting his lighter vessels 
about ten miles by landj from the Bosphorus 
to the higher part of the haiix>ur, in the narrow^- 
est channel of which he oonstnicted a mole, 
fifty cubits broad and one hundred long, and 
mounted it With his largest cannon. In an at- 
tempt to destroy this, the foremost galliots of the 
Greeks were taken or jsunk, and several gallant 
Christian youth» .who- had Men into his hands 
on the occasion, were inhumanly massacred by 
the sultan. 

After sustaining a siege of forty days, the 
breaches were increased, the garrasons diminish* 
ed, the remnant of the force impaired by dis- 
cord, and Constantinople trembled on the verge , 
erf ruin. The twenty-ninth of May was fixed 
fi>r the fatal and final assault. 
3B2 
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The dervises assured those who happened to 
fiUl in the holy entefprise^ that they would en- 
joy immortal youth in the groTes of paradise^ 
and black-eyed virgins for ever ; while the sulr 
tan promised the temporal incentive of double . 
payi the plunder of the city, and a splendid r&- 
wfud to him who should first mount the walls. 
A general ardour was diffused through the camp) 
lUQd nothing was heard but shouts of ^^ God is 
^ Godt there is but one God I and Mahomet is 
** his apostle." 

Far different passions agitated the Christians. 
Despair and fear by turns filled their bosoms ; 
yet tl^e intrepid firmness of Constantine Pal»o- 
logusy communicated to a select few that con- 
fidence, which in reality he had lost himself. 
Accompanied by his most faithful companions, 
he devoutly received the sacrament of the holy 
communion in the church of St. Sophia ; begged 
the pardon of those he had injured, and then 
mounted his horse to watch the hostile move- 
ments. 

The foremost ranks of the Mahometans con- 
sisted of an undisciplined rabble, inflamed only 
with the spirit of enthusiasm, among whom the 
Greeks made a prodigious slaughter. The more 
regular troops of tlie sultan succeeded ; but the 
Christians still maintained their superiority; 
while the emperor was heard exhorting his com- 
panions and subjects to achieve the deliverance 
of their country, by a last effort. But being ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and covered with wounds, 
the Janissaries, headed by the sultan in person, 
with an iron mace in his hand, poured on with 
irresistible violence. At this moment John Jus- 
tiniani having his gauntlet pierced, retired from 
his station. " Your wound," exclaimed Palxo- 
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logua, ^ is stighty the danger is pres^g, your 
<< presence is necessary^ and whither will you re» 
^ tire ?" ^' By the same load," replied the Ge- 
noese, ^ which God has opened to the Tui^" 
He escaped to Galata^ sacrificing his hcrnour to 
preserve a few hoinrs of Kfe ; and was fi^owed by 
the greatest part of the Latin auxiliaries. Has- 
san, the Janissary, now mounted the waUs: a 
crowd of Moslems succeeded him ; and the 
Greeks, driven from the rampart, sunk under 
multitudes of foes. 

The emperor remained firm with a fidthful 
band around him. He saw his dearest friends 
fall by his side, and at last remained surrounded 
only by enemies. In the bitterness of grief he 
exclaimed, '' Has death then made such havock, 
*^ that not one Christian is left to take my life ?" 
As he spoke, a Turk to whom his person was un- 
known, for he had prudently laid aside the pur- 
ple, struck him in the &ce ; a second blow suc- 
ceeded from another hand ; and he fell in the for- 
ty-ninth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign, 
a glorious example of honourable resolution, in 
expiring with his defenders rather than surviving 
them* 

The golden eagles embroidered on the shoes of 
Constantine, soon discovered who he was: re- 
sistance was now at end ; the city was abandoned 
to plunder ; but Mahomet paid the homage of 
admiration to the courage of the emperor, and 
ordered his remains due funeral rites. 

Thus fell the empire of the East ; and the race 
of Othman established their government and re- 
ligion in the palace of the great Constantine, and 
the church of St. Sophia. 

By the capture of Constantinople, and the 
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^bath of Um iiuit of the Cae8ar% tiie RoiiKia «m« 
pire^ the most durable and the moit gkvioiis of 
any on eacthy came to an end* The ferocious con- 
queror extended his aceptie over the adjacent coim* 
triesy once sacred to freedom^ science^ and reli* 
gfion ; and had he not been saaunoned by the an- 
gel of death) in the midst of his kafty inojeotsi it 
is psobable that he might have reduced Romef 
the. ancient mistiess of the world, to the same 
humiliating; condition as the city of Constance 
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fiiiended to iUuatrate the Portion of Roman Bi$tofy 
connected with the Punkk Ware^ 
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CHAP. 1. 



^rom the Foundation of Carthage^ to the ConclUaioil 
of thejirst Puniek War* 

AFRICA*, which is still but imperfectly 
known by the rest of the world, in ancient 
times was supposed to be in a great measure un- 
inhabitable, on account of its sterile soil, and its 
scorching climate* Egypt, however, from the 
earliest ages, has ftimished a splendid exception 
to the general character of this continent ; and 
die great commercial republick of Carthage, 
whose rise and fall we are now about to narrate, 

• The principal divisions of ancient Africa were jEgyp- 
tus, Cyrenaica, including Marmarica, nowBarca ; Regie 
Cyrtica, or the country between the two Syrtes, after- 
wards called Tripolis or Tripolitana, from its three cities, 
now Tripoli ; Africa Propria, or the Territories of 
Carthage, now Tunis ; Numidia, now Algiers ; Maurita- 
nia, now Morocco and Fez; andGetulia. The interioi' 
parts of Africa were called Lybia, and the south /Ethi- 
opia ; which name was by the ancients applied to all 
southern regions. 
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will ever be mem&rable in the history of humaft 
transactions. But as the principal events which 
relate to this stote have already been recorded in 
the history of Rome, with which they are inse- 
parably connected, from the commencement of 
the first Punick war, to the demolition of Car- 
thage, and the find overthrow of its govern- 
ment, brevity will not only be (excusable, but a 
duty, in order to avoid needless repetitions* 

Carthage, the capital of Africa Propria, and 
which for numerous year$ disputed the sovereign- 
ty of the worid with Rdme itself, according to 
Vellcius Paterculus, was founded 65; according 
to Justin pJ^d TrogUs, 72 } according to others, 
100, or even 140 years, before Romulus began 
tb build on the Palatine Mount. 

Be this as it may, it is agreed on all hands^ 
that the Phoenicians were its fi)unders, under the 
conduct of Dido or felisA, who flying from the 
avarice and cruelty of her brother Pygmalion, 
king of Tyre, landed on the coast of Africa with 
a l^dy of faithful adherents, and fixed her ha- 
bitatibn at the bottom of a gulf, ori a penin- 
sula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

It is probable she might find a few inhabitants 
in the place, whom its local advantages had in- 
duced to settle there ; but to her and her at- 
tendant colony, Carthage is unquestionably in* 
debted for a regular foundation, and the establish- 
ment of its future greatness* Its progress, how- 
ever, ^vas gradual, and its early history, like that 
of most other states, is involved in obscurity* 
Successive additions, we know, raised it to a rank 
Mrith the most celebrated cities on earth ; while 
its territories were extended, and its fleets cover- 
ed every coast* 
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- At tiie period of its greatest spl^dour, Carthage 
was surrounded by a triple wall, fi^ttiked at in* 
tervals of 480 feet, by towers. Between the 
#alis, under arcades, were stables sufficiently^ 
large for the reception of three hundred ele* 
phants, and four thousand horses, together 
with all things necessary for their maintensmce* 
Twenty thousand foot soldiers were also pro- 
vided with, lodgings in the same place* There 
were two different harbours established ; the one 
for commerce, the other for vessels of war, of 
which as many as two hundred and twenty 
might find separate apeommodation at once* 
Beautiftil parapets, and arsenals for military 
stores, were placed rouhd these ports: so that 
the harbours and island assumed the appearance^ 
on each side, of two magnificent galleries* The 
city of Carthi^e itself, occupying the space of 
twenty-three miles in circumference, was built 
on four eminences, on the highest of which stood 
the citadel, not only rendered strong from sur-' 
rounding oiit-works, but also from the advan- 
tages of a peculiarly favourable situation; We 
may easily imagine how numerous and magnifi- 
cent were the temples andpublick buildings^ in a 
town containing seven huQ^red thousand inha- 
bitants, endowed with the sovereignty of the sea 
for six ceoturies, and consequently e;njoyihg tlie 
commerce of the known world. Yet of i^l this 
grandeur not a! wreck i^malnii; and the once 
omnipotent cify of Carthage now lies buried, 
uoder tli^ei ruins of its own walls ; which, tike 
the: calm. Qcean> obscure for ever the riches hid 
iQ. It^.pBofoiind abyss* . The casual appearance 
of. drains^ and reservoirs are the only objects 
ROME. — iir. 3 C 
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which can now lead to the discovery of its origin- 
al pQ«iti(H2^ add identify its site. 

At one period) the -Carthsiginians were poa* 
aess^d of the greater part of Spain, Sicily^ and 
tlie islands of the Mediterranean^ in addition to 
numerous i^ataibHishnients which they had form- 
ed) fcM* the support and ext^ision of their trade, 
wi^h other countries. Their own immediate ter- 
iptory, however^ consisted in;, what pow forms 
the kingdom of Tunis ; whidi was once a city 
ki the Caifthaginian domain, at that distant pe^ 
nod knotrn hy an almost similar name ^. Utica 
was reckoned second in point, of size' and popir* 
latton, and next to this ranked Hippo. It is not 
necessary to mention others which bordered on 
the coast^ or appeared in the more iniand parts 
of the country in great numbers. They were 
^hicfiy situated on Takes, which frequently occur 
in this quarter of Africa. : For the support of 
t)>ese establishments, every spot of the bumii^ 
sands whicbi surrounded theni that would admit 
of cultivation, became the objects of th^r most 
assiduous care* But with all thdr indu^y; and 
perseverance, they could only fertilise a narrow 
strip along the edges of lakes^ and the inconsi- 
derable rivers of this district. In exception to this 
general rule, however^ th© soil on which Carthage 
itself stOoc^ produced themost abundant harvests 
of eveiy kind of ga^ain* 

Monarchyis supposcdto have beenthe original 
govera^esK of Carthage, neither is it known at 
wltilt peribd it assumed the form of a republick; 
It is, however, generally allowed, that the re- 
publick cpnsisted x)£ the people, a vety mooierous 
senate) suad two: suffistes or presiding magis- 

• Tunes. 
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ti^ates* These suffetes consi^poqded lA^^Boak and 
power with the consul^ at Rome, and king&at 
l^acedasmon ; but wece not) like the latter, clKksen 
for life. They were elected from amongst the 
richest of the citizens, that they might be the 
better able to support their dignity with splendour* 
The election of a senator depended upon the 
voice of the people, and the senators themselves | 
bttt tht manner of their being, chosen is unknown. 
When, the votes of the senate were unanimous^' 
ititiy. <posste»sed the power of ginfig laws^ fipm 
yrhich lihere was no appeal. But when the kuf« 
%^es were divided, or when the suffetes stood . 
idone, the decision .¥ras referred to the people, 
wJu> then gave the finall; decree. ." Herice," says 
Polybius, |f arose the mis&rtun<;& of Carthage ; 
*^ since in the last Punick 'wars, the judgment of 
^ the peoi^le,: misled by their orators, prevailed 
*tover t^e wiser dictates, of the sfenate:*? There 
ftere, likQWise, two otliet tribunals, but.thisdr 
girport or authority are merely cuiijecXunU* 
These ilvfere the centinnvin, tir council of ahun* 
dted, chosen from amcmgst.the senator ;:and.ti]Ss 
i|tunquevrri, or counsel of five, elected from ibii 
members oE the centumvintte. , It itppears con- 
sistent with probability^, that the xentumvirsite 
discussed ahd suggested hiatteia.to the seriate j 
9nd that the qiiinquevirslfe presided over all, ^vaen 
the4saffete8 themselves ; acting in nearly !the same 
capacity as the former state inquisitors ai Venice; 
But whatever i^ere the powers of these various 
orders, their regulations appear generally tQ 
havie beoi ^guided by. wisdom and di'screUon*; , 
since the history of the repubiick wai fot a Jong 
period unsulHed either by seditionj the irisubor- 
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dinadion of the people, or oppression on the parC 
of their leaders. 

. The barbarous custom of sacrificing^ guileless 
infants to a god, supposed to be Sativm, was a long 
time prevalent in Carthage. These victims were 
selected from the first families, their mothers be- 
ing constrained to assist in the execution of t^eir 
offspring ; and in proportion as they suppressed 
the acute feelings of maternal affection, they ob- 
tained the esteem and applause of the surrounding 
populace* The number of two hundred were im- 
molated to this sanguinary deity at once, in timet 
of any particular distress. They revered nearly 
all the, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Phoenician 
gods, with the most ardent veneration. Neither 
were they exempt from other absurd superstitions, 
derived from these nations, such as holding up fe- 
male prostitution as an act of plety^ andprgctising^ 
it even in their temples ; the profits being appro^ 
priated as the woman's portion. Yet we cannot 
Imagme Uiac a practice so disgusting to decency 
and morality, could have been: general. But even 
this is not more peculiar £han other customs well 
known to have been, in force at Carthiatge ; some 
vhoUy harmless, while others aguh were attend* 
ed with the most baneful consequences. 'None 
but the condemned were allowed to be the mes- 
senger of any publick or private calamity, it beinjj^ 
supposed th^t the herald of any bad news would 
meet with a speedy dissolution. On this suppo- 
sition, criminals were reserved expressly for that 
purpose. When the city vras threatened with any 
great misfortune, the* walls were immediately 
hung with black : during a campaign, soldiets were 
dented the use o£ wine; and magistrates, during 
their office, were subject to the same restriction. 
The officers and soldiei-s wore a ring for each 
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campaign in wJbkh th^ had. seized- Oa the 
ifitiim of a general trom aa unsuccessful expedir 
doDy though he were free from the imputation of 
any blame or neglect, he was put to death ; yet^ 
notwithstanding this inhuman severity, their army 
was never in wiuit of a commander. In order to 
exdte hospatality, they interchanged mutually a 
bwken mark, which they ptod^iccd on. meeting; 
delivering it down to their poajterity by inheritance* 
The Carthaginians possessed the most implicit 
&ith in oracular divinations. They were accused 
by the Romalis of obduracy, and even ferocity ; 
and according to them their sole object was thte 
amassing of riches ; nor was there ajoy diaho^ 
• nourable action they would not perpctria;te for the 
attainment of wealth. But it otight to be con« 
sidered, that this character Tvas given by their 
tno^t inveterate enemies, whose prejudices against 
a rival nation were so great, that Cicero, wheii 
speaking of a Punick philosopher, said, with a 
sarcastick sneer, *^ be wad sensible enough for a 
Carthaginian*^' t They themselves were not prone 
to*raiilery; but their. nobles were insupportably 
arrogant. But whatever may have been the ge- 
neral ^pharacter of this people, it is certain there 
might be found amongst .them men of the most 
distinguished generosity as well as heroickbravery* 
From the few existing remains of the Punidc 
language, it appears to have been of Phoenician 
origin* By the introduction of words. fn>m .vai« 
rious other tongues, with which the commerce of 
the Carthaginians rendered them familiar, thdr 
language was afterwatxls. considerably enriched* 
In Malta are still. retained many of its Idioms^ 
and the Celtick is said to bear a near afBiuty to it4 
Their writtelk characters wiere partly composed 
2Q2 . 
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of thfe Pho^nidaii, and partly tbe Hebrew'., Mvtdk 
enGouragement} certainly, was not given by the 
Cuthaginianfi to the promotion of the sciences ; 
yet it would be unjust to affirm, that they treat- 
td them with absolute neglects But not only 
the archicres of this people^ but all their literary 
and historical works, were destroyed by the Ro- 
mans ;— an act which gt^atly derogates fix)m the 
rank of these governors of the universe ^ as vb 
strongly evinces a mean jealousy lest tbe fame of 
this nation should rival their own. 
. Unlike the Romans, who formed soldiers from 
the surrounding nations, as intrepid as them- 
selves; the Carthaginians, secluded fron^ the 
neighbouring states, were obliged to hire distant 
mercenaries, who could not be sapposed to pos- 
sess that innate patriotism and zeal which na- 
tives feel in the defence of their country* But 
from all these obstacles, the commanders^ who 
were universally Carthaginians, weie entitled to 
additional applause^ for- insprring their army 
with that energy which alone can give probabi- 
lity of success, by their own strenuous exertibiis.^ 
Yet, after all, fn»m the toogr^at mixture of mo- 
tions, they could never equalthe discipline, nor 
fittain the tacticks, of the Romans. Their inari-* 
ners, inured to hardships by k>ng voyages, were 
alike brave and experienced ; .yet the inconveni- 
ence which weakened their armies, had. also the 
same effect on their navy : the number of foreign' 
auxiliaries was fkv greater than thttt of the Car^' 
thaginian sailon, on which account solely their 
most able admimls often met with signal defeats.* 
"Rieir knowledge of naval tacticks may be con- 
ceived from their long voyages of discovery> as 
well as of trade. Under Himilco, Jthey explored 
the western coast of Europe : under Hanno they 



Made the iAani of AfHci^ vnd <fi8covered the 
isles of Britain* There wefe fnanyother? who 
made excursions of greater or less extent in the 
estabiishraent of that commerce which was the 
source '6f such opulence and power to Carthi^, 
whose oames are now lost in the oblivious stream 
oftime^ 

. The Carthaginiims appear to h»re expoKedi 
ibbm the ^produce of their own country, wheat, 
fruits of every 4dnd, wax, honey, oil, and skins 
of beasts. The chief manufdoture consisted in 
^he inaterials necessary fbr the equipment of ves-i 
sels: Chey are supposed 'tahave beeathe invien- 
tors of galleys^ with four> rows of oars, and also , 
of large • cables; Frpm Egypt they obtained ^e 
heinp, paper, and Wheat;; ^m the coasts of the 
Red Sea, spices, '■ aromscticks, giUd, pearls, and 
precious stones ; and from Tyre and PhGeniciar 
they procured purple and scaiiet, ]ich',^ufi*s, and 
tapestry. Returning from the western coasts^ 
to. which they /carried their different commodities' 
Ibr sale, they brought biudc to the .east, iron, tin, 
lead, and brass. They seem to have i»|iped the 
greatest emolum^t finom their trafiick. with the 
Fersiaos, Garamaiites, aiid EthiopiaDs, which was 
conducied by means of caravans; and this kind 
ef commerce was esteemed highly honourable, 
even in the leadtfig members of the '. state* They* 
had a peculiar, method of carrying on their Jtradjet 
inth the Lybians, the manner of which was a con-> 
vincing. pvoof of their mutual integrity. , On ;(he 
CarthaginiansVreachiag their shores, they unload-r 
ed their fnerchandizes,. Aod placed them on au 
eminence, at the aamietinDie rai»nga thick smoke 
in Older tp apprise the Lybians. of their arrivalu 
who imm^duktely repaired. to. the. spot where Uw 
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gxMxli were d^aited.; smd h^^ving placed %ceiv 
&II qaantity of gold near it» iigain I'ieti^ated to 4 
gteat distance. And ify on the return of th^ 
Carthaginians, they considered the sum adequate 
to die -value of their commodities, they accepted 
it, and immediately set sail* .On the other ^hand, 
if they did not conceive the money to b^ suffi* 
dent, they agitia retired to thieir vessels without 
taking any tlung with them ; and when the LybiV 
ans found thbt^the bargain was not accepted, thejr 
increased the sum, till such time as it was thought 
proportionate to the value of the nierchandizi^j 
Nor did. either of these, people attempt tx>.take 
imjproper advantages over ^e. ot}ier, although 

' they: had. Iiuch repeated, opportunities.^. This 
oohducf justly claims our esteem, notwithstaftd* 
ing it was. fbUnded on the . sordid basis ofin« 

^ terest. 

Dido, ^hom we have already nientioned as 
the undoubted foundor of Carthage, appears, 
when she landed on the African c^iast^ not only 
to h^ve been .young and beautiful, but equally 
subtlb qi^d cburageous : neither is she less cdet 
brked for hei* wisdom* On her arrival, she if; 
reported to have demanded only as much ground 
asahok'ik hide ,wouid encompasst This request 
was complied with ; but judge of .their astonish.- 
ntetitj vrhAn they saw her cut the skin into Aar<» 
row ^iips, and hj that^ means encircle, a larg« 
extent of territory ; on which she built the citadel 
called Byrsa- The Carthaginians, however, an* 
nually paid a tribute to the Africaha for the ter*) 
ritory they thus possessed. * . 

*. The new city soon beciime populous and fiou^ 
rlshbg, by the accessidn of the neighbouring 
Africans, whg were fiwt attyactpd by a- view of 
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trafficlu Nor was the stratagem by which they 
expanded their domain less singular than the 
means by which they obtained their first footing. 
On the Cyreneans complaining of the advantages 
they had taken in respect, to territory, it was 
agreed between Cyrene and Carthage, that two 
commissaries from each should set off at an 
appointed iK>ur, and that the spot on which they? 
met^ should he the boundary between the two 
nations* Two ; brothers, . named Philabnt^ were 
deputed by Carthage, who making use of their 
most strenuous . exertions, met the deputies of 
Cyrene much nearer their city than they ex- 
pected* They, therefore, complained of being 
ft>rprifled,fand accctsed the Carthaginians of hav- 
ing set off. before the time appointed ; demand- 
ing, on this account, that the agreement, should 
be canoelled/ '^Suggiest then," said the Phi- 
lawii, "any .other mode o£ decision, and we will 
^ submit to your proposals.'' To whicsh the Cy- 
seneans* answered, " Either immediately retire, 
" and yield the advalages you have gained, or 
.** all iter you^Lves ^to be buned -alive, and your 
^ tomb shalliBerve as a boundary/' Their - pro- 
posals weni accepted by ihese hercn5Jc brothers, 
who underwent^ the mbst dreadi'ul deatlr. imagine 
able, in order to secure the extension of tcmtory 
they had gained for their country ; — an acti<^!^ 
no means unworthy bf comparison with that of 
Curtius^ who, for the sake bf Home, procifntated 
himself into the gulf. :: . , j ' 

Envious of the fkmrishing sta;te of this colony^ 
Jarbas, a .^neigbbourbig. .prince,. Vainly coBceived 
a designj to annex it .to his dominioos without 
any ef^ion of blood. To effectuate this, he 
demanded l^m an. embassy- of- ten of the most 



aoble Carth^gintans sfanuld i)e sent him; and 
upon their arri^y proposed to them a maniage 
with Dido, threatening war in case of a re* 
fiisal* The ambassadors, fearful of delivering 
this message, informed the queeii that Jarba^ 
requested some person might be sent him who 
was . capable of civilizing his savages; adding^ 
that it was impossiUe to find any of her subjects 
who wotild submit to the inconveniences of ps»U 
ii^irom ids.nelltives, mereljr.to sacrifice. his Ii& 
iii suchdetestable society.' Thisocciisidnbda ^fi^ 
Vere repi^and> from the queen ; who told them 
they might be ashamed of refiising to dievoid 
thdr liVes to ahy situation,. haweyeFobnoxiousi 
for thJe benefit of theft* country. Upon this tbeyr 
rev^aied' the real niuture of their embassy fr^ni 
Jarbas;.and said. that acovding.to her own ^e-* 
cision,. she ought to sacrifi^ce herself for. the good 
6f her country* But the unhappy queei^ tathe^ 
tteiH subtoit to be the..wifc of such ^savage; 
paused a Mineral pile to be- erected, and with a 
dagger put a period to her existence; : 
• in the eariy history of Cartha^^ therp is ^ 
chasm of ithree hundred years, orwihgto theiddi 
^tructiooi of the Ponick archives hy. tlie Romans^ 
It however afp^ars, that from Jtheir very outlet 
the infaabitanta aplfdied themselves to naval tac^ 
ticks, and were the objects of terror-, duririg thi3 
reign of Cyras and Cambyses. According to 
Siculu&and Jusdn, their principal re wnue wad 
derived from the mines in Spaitij in which 
country they apipear to have estiabltshed them- 
selves very eariy. From: the. riches drawn oul 
of these mines, they wete enabled td equips ^the 
most formidable arqiimehts. Ib> is tntlmated 
by Justin, that the first CavthaginiaA i^ettlemeiit 



in SipAxh liai^pieMd when the city of Gcides, noW 
called Cadiz, ji^as in its Infahcy. The Spa« 
Biard^y^lindlDg tbia new colony begin to fiourah^ 
attacked, it ^witfa a nnmerous army, a|]^ obliged 
the cok>ni£ita» to din|dore the assistance of the 
mother country, whicii being granted, the Spa« 
niards were not only repulsed, but compelled to 
yield Uie whde province in which their new city 
8tood« Encouraged by this success, they at- 
tempted the conquest of the whole couatiy ; but 
ia. this their hopes deceived them,> as it appears^ 
froipa the accounts, of Livy ^d Polibius, that 
the greatest jiart of Spaia remained unaubdued 
till the times of Hamilcar, Asdr^bal, uid Han- 
nibal. 

- Ha^g made some success&t 'maritime expe» 
^tions, which rendered them f€»*midable even' 
to the Phocsans, a nation equally skflied in na- 
tal aiaira with tbemiselves, and having obtained 
considerable advantages in Sicily, which from 
their internal commotions they were prevented 
making use of, the Cartha^nians turned their 
arms a^jaixi^t Sardinia. But this enterprise prov- 
ed abortive ; and losing half' their fences on 
the spot, they^ incensed at the defeat^ banished 
the i^maining portioA «f their army^ together 
with their commander Machasus, who had pre- 
tiottsly conquered part of Sicify, and consider- 
ably extended their dominions in Africlu' Fed** 
in^ hurt at the ignominy he so unjnfttly expe- 
sienoed, he invested the ti^y with thecothpanions 
ef.his exile* Owing to those divisions which tn& 
volve in fierce^ontention-the nearest reiatiipnsy^ 
the attention due to Macha^s, was^neglecl^rbn 
hJB solioitiiig tlmt himaeltaad Mlowwkildiers 
ttiightilie Mstored^or thdrYoimet Nations;'' The- 
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besieged, howeveryfinding theiiMeiTet ^ard press* 
ed, sent proposals of peace to 'Miu:h«is, ^mugh 
the medium of his own son :Cartalo, i^ho was 
in tbe. opposite .party. Cartaio having beeacon^ 
missioned d)7 iiis countFy^ Ipcomre^theieoth of 
the spoils gathered in Sldity. tathe ;T^aii. Her^ 
cules, as aa- acknowledgment xs[ thein ancestry, 
an his return . fratnlhis embassy, passed the camp 
of his father^ who ' begged a conference' with 
him; but lie answered, that before, he could 
obey this request, he must fulfil his duty to the 
gocte* Being dispatched, . immediately after, to 
MachflBUS in: quality of mediator, 9X^ still wear* 
iog the same prieSUy robes. in which he >'had per* 
formed his late embassy, his father thus ad^ 
dreseed him: *^ How durst thou, wretch, ap* 
*^ pear before me and thy unfortunate fellow«citi-» 
? sens, clothed with such magnificencek; — where* 
** foie insult us with these tokens of luxury and 
'.'. happiness? , Was there no other place iu Which 
** to display pride and insolence than tins spot 
'' which witnesses the dbgraceof thy &ther i Are 
^^ not these, superb garments themselv^ thefmit 
^^ of my conquests? Since thou hast considered 
^^ me not as thy father, but an exile, I, in retum, 
<< will not behold you with the eye of a pacent, but 
^ that.of a General." On these words he ordeiv 
ed a cross to be erected, and his son to be fastened 
to it. The town aftcVwards surrendering. Ma* 
ch»«s condemned those senators to death .who 
had taken an active part towards his banishment; 
but at length he was hin^elf killed, /u^ attempts 
ing to assume the sovereign power. 

Tk^ Carthagvaians gradually extended theite 
power over aU the islands it the Mediterranean, 
Sicily e;;xo«p(ed( and for the. entim.'.conJ4Ucat,Qfi 
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tliis last, they made astonishing preparations* 
Their army consisted of 300,000 men; their 
fleet was composed of more than 2000 men-of> 
war, and 3000 transports; and with these im- 
mense forces they made no doubt of con- ^ q 
quering the whole island in a single cam- 430^ ' 
paign. But in this they found themselves 
deceived ; Hamikar, their leader, having land- 
ed his army, invested Himera, a city of con- 
siderable importance. He carried on his attacks 
with inconceivaUe ardour; but was at length 
surprised while in his trenches, by Gelon and 
Theron, the tyrants of Syracuse and Agrigen** 
tum, from whom he received the most complete 
overthrow. From his very numerous army not a 
single person escq)ed, all being either killed or 
taken prisoners. Nor were the Carthaginians 
much more fortunate in their fleet ; for of the 
enormous number equipped for this expedi- 
tion, only eight vessels were saved from the 
enemy, which at that time happened to be out 
at sea. But even these did not return to Car- 
thage, being overtaken by a storm in which 
they aU perished ; and only a few men escafung 
in a boat, at last reached their native shore with 
the mournful tidings of the total destruction of 
the armament. No description is able to pour- 
tray the distress and consternation of the Cartha^ 
ginians, in its true colours. They immediately 
dispatched ambassadors suing for peace on any 
terms; which was granted on condition, that 
^ey should pay 2000 talents to defray the ex* 
penses of the war, and erect two temples, wher« 
the articles of the ti*eaty should be deposited and 
held,, sacred. Hard as these conditions were, 
the Carthaginians, fis a testimony of their grati- 
2D 
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tude for Gelon's moderation, voluntarily present-* 
ed his wife with a crown of one hundred talents 
value. 

There is here a chasm of seventy years in the 
history of the Carthaginians. Some time, during 
this period, however, they had enlarged their do-r 
minions in Africa, and had shaken off the tribute 
which they paid £br the possessioa of their do* 
mestick territory. 
•g Q Being sdicited by the Egestines to pro# 

412. tect them from the assaults of the Seli^ 
nuntines, two small states in Sicily, they 
thought this a favourable opportunity again to at- 
tempt the reduction of that island* Great prepar* 
ations were, therefore, made to accomplish this 
arduous purpose, and an immense army and navy 
were instantly raised. -.The command was given 
to Hannibal, who, havii^ landed on the Sicilian 
shores, dkected his march towards Selinus, mark* 
ing his path with general devastation. Having 
taken the city by stormy he treated the inhabit* 
ants with the most barbarous cruelty ; sixteen 
thousand persons fell in that dreadful scene of 
massacre and confusion ; the temples were pillag- 
tdf and the city rassed to the ground* After tlui 
he proceeded to Himera, i^hich, after an inef* 
fectual but valiant resistance, yielded to the same 
&te as Selinus* Elated with this success, Han- 
nibal, dismissing his Sicilian and Italian allies^ 
setumed to Africa. 

To such a degree, indeed, were the Carthagi- 
nians animated by their late acquirements, that 
tiiey anticipated the certain subjection of the 
Whole island. But as age and inirmity had 
almost mcapacitated Hannibal for the ftitigues 
of war, they divided the command between bim 
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and Imiicar, the son of Hanno, one of his own 
family. Thesfe advanced to Agrigentum, which, 
after a severe contest, yielded to the Carthagi- 
nians) who did not fail to practise their usual 
barbarity. After having razed the city of Agri- 
gentunriy they made an incursion into the tenv- 
tories of Gela and Camarina ; both which they 
ravaged in the most dreadful manner» carrying 
off immense quantities of plunder. The inha- 
bitants now finding their enemy of $uch superior 
force, abandoned their country^ as the only ex*- 
pedient for the preservation of their lives. The 
Caj'thaginian army, however, being much debi- 
litated, partly by the casualties of war, and 
partly by the virulence of the plague, a herald 
was dispatched to Syracuse, to oSer terms of 
peace ; by the stipulations of v^hich, the people 
of Gela and Camarina were reinstated in their 
respective cities, upon their paying an annual 
tribute to the victors, 

Dionysius, who had been appointed general- 
issimo of the Sicilian armies, and who had com 
eluded the treaty with no other view than that 
af gaining time to put himself in a condition to 
attack the common enemy with greater force^ 
soon broke the peace, by destroying the persons 
and possessions of the Carthaginians who had 
resided in Syracuse, on the faith of the treaties* 
The ships which were at that time in the harbour 
were immediately plundered of their valuable car- 
goes ; — an example which was followed through- 
out the whole island ;»-^nd Dionysius in the 
meantime dispatched a herald, bearing a lettef 
to the senate and people of Carthage, informing 
them* that if they did not immediately withdraw 
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their garrisons fix>m all the Greek cities iti Siorfy, 
they should be exterminated. 

Not waiting, however, for an answer to this 
message, he advanced with his army to mount 
Eryx, near which stood the city of Motya, an 
extensive colony of the Carthaginians. Soon 
after, he proceeded in person with the major 
part of his forces to reduce the cities in alliance 
with the Carthaginians, leaving his brother Lep- 
tines to carry on the attacks of Motya. Diony- 
ftius destroyed their territories with fire and 
»word, and most of the towns opened their gates 
at his approach ; but the cities of Egesta and 
Entella l»ffled aU his efibrts, and being at length 
obliged to give up the contest, he returned to 
Motya, and carried on the siege of that place 
with the utmost ardour. 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though 
alarmed at the xnessage from Dionysius, being . 
likewise reduced to great distress by the plague* 
which was raging with destructive violence in 
their city, yet they did not sink into despondence; 
but aroused by the dangers that menaced them, 
sent officers to Europe, in order to procure mer* 
cenary troops with the utmost diligence. Ten 
galleys were also sent from Carthage to destroy 
all the ships in the harbour of Syracuse ; which 
orders were coinpletely executed, without the 
loss of a man. 

After a long and valiant defence, the Mo* 
tyans at last yielded to the Greeks, who, for some 
time, carried on a horrible massacre ; but, on 
the conquered flying to the temples, the victors 
contented themselves with plundering the town. 

DionysiuSff soon after, made anotlier attempt 
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upon Egesta, and was again repulsed* Alarm^ 
ed at his progrjess^ the Caithaginians dispatched 
a powerful army under Himilco, who retook 
Motya, before Dionysius could send forces to 
Its succour* He next toc^ Messana^ after which 
most of the Siculi revolted from Dicmysius, 
through fear* Notwithstanding this defection, 
Dionf sius, with forces to the amount of 30,000 
foot and 3000 horse, advanced against the Car« 
thaginian army, while Leptines attacked their 
fleet* But, notwithstanding the positive orders 
he had received not to break the line of battle, 
the latter thought proper to run counter to this 
injunction, the consequence of which was, his 
total defeat* Dicmysius, dispirited by this loss, 
withdrew his army to Syracuse, fearful lest the 
Carthaginian fleet might take possession of this 
city, while he was contending with the land 
forces. Himilco immediately invested the ca- 
pital, and but for a malignant pestilence, would 
certainly have become master of it; but the 
havock of this dreadful malady, combined with 
8Ui unexpected attack from Dionysius, terminated 
his career of victory; being obliged to pay 
^00 talents that he might retire with his shati^ 
teved forces to Africa, where, unable to survive 
his misfortunes, he soon after put a period to his 
existence* 

Undaunted, however, amidst all these calami* 
ties, the Carthaginians repeated their attacks 
on the Island of Sicily. Under the conduct of 
Mago, they landed an army of 80,000 men. 
This expedition, however, was attended with no 
better success than the preceding ; t)eing redu- 
ced to such straits for want of provisions, that 
tbey were obliged once more to sue for peace* 
2D2 
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The Sicilian war continued with little interrap' 
tion for neaiiy twenty-five years, attended with 
various success ; at the expiration of which pe- 
riody the Carthaginians, avsulin^ themselves of 
the civil dissentions existing in Syracuse, exerted 
all their powers, assisted by Icetas, tyrant of Le- 
ontine, to subjugate the whole Island. 

The Syracusans, reduced to the greatest ctis- 
tress, caUed in the aid of the Corinthians^ who 
immediately sending a small body of troops un- 
der the command of Timoleon, an experienced 
general, he effected a landing, and marched 
i^nst Icetas, whom he surprised at the head 
of 5000 men, while at supper, putting 300 to the 
sword, and taking 600 prisoners. He then took 
post in Syracuse, where he defended himself 
with such resolution, that the united forces of 
Icetas and the Carthaginians in vain attempted 
to dislodge him. 

Here he continued for some time, (expecting 
reinforcements from Corinth, till the arrival of 
which he did not think it expedient to extend hi& 
conquests* These succours, however, were a long 
time detained by tempestuous weather; which 
gave tlie Carthaginians an opportunity of post- 
ing a strong squadron to intercept them on their 
passage. But the commander left his station, 
thinking it impossible for the enemy to effect 
their passage at such a stormy season, and or- 
dered his seamen to crown themselves with gar- 
lands, and adorn their vessels with trophies of 
victory ; at the same time declaring, that he had 
destroyed the succours which Timoleon elcpected. 
By this stratagem, he thought to intimidate Ti- 
moleon into a capitulation ; but it had a very 
opposite issue : for the supplies were speedily 
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wafted bf a gentle breeze into Sicily, without 
meeting with any opposition. The Carthagi- 
nian general was no sooner apprised of the ar*- 
rival of this reinforcement, than, struck with 
terror, and dreading a revolt of his mercena« 
ries, he immediately set sail for Africa, in spite 
• of the remonstrances of Icetas. No sooner, 
however, had he reached his native country, 
than, overcome with shame and remorse, for his 
unprecedented impolicy and cowardice, he laid 
violent hands on himself; and his body was af- 
terwards hung up on a gallows^ in order to deter 
succeeding generals from following his inglo- 
rious example. 

After the flight of his most powerful oppo- 
nent, Timoleon carried all before him. He 
obliged Icetas to renounce his alliance with the 
state of Carthage, and even deposed him, car- 
rying on his military preparations with the 
greatest alacrity. On the other hand, the Car- 
ths^nians made another attempt on the inde- 
pendence of Sicily, with an immense armament ; 
but the fate of this enterprise was similar to that 
of the former, the forces being totally over- 
thrown by Timoleon, with great effusion of 
blood. After having gained this signal victory^ 
Timoleon returned to Syracuse, where he was 
received with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy and applause; while, from the successive^ 
misfortunes which had attended their endea«* 
vours, the Carth^inians were induced to con- 
clude a peace, on terms honourable to the Sici- 
lian confederates. 

Reiterated ill success, however, could not 
damp the spirit, nor lessen the zeal, of the Car« 
thaginiana to accomplish the conquest of Sicily* 
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After a while, we find them again embroiled in 
this island, on the subsequent pretext. Sosis- 
tratus, who had usurped the supreme aiitho- 
litj, returning from an unsuccessful expedition 
against Agathocles, was compelled to abdicate 
the sovereignty of Syracuse, and expelled, to- 
gether with six hundred of the principal citi* 
zens, who were suspected of having plotted the 
overthrow of the prevailing plan of govern- 
ment. These, indignant at the treatment they 
had received, applied to the Carthaginians for 
succour ; who, on this ground, advanced to Sy- 
racuse ; and the citizens being speedly reinstat- 
ed in their rights, peace was again concluded 
with Carthage. For some time, necessity oblig- 
ed Agathocles to regard the treaty he had made ; 
but at length finding himself firmly established 
in his authority, he broke through the peace by 
declaring war on the neighbouring states, and 
by force of ai'ms piercing into the very centre of 
the island. He carried on these expeditions 
with such success, that in two years he brought 
into subjection aU the Greek part of Sicily. 
Having thus far accomplished his intentions, 
he committed great devastations on the Cartha- 
ginian territories, their general, Hamilcar, not 
offering him the least annoyance. This treachery 
in one to whom they looked up for protec- 
tion, excited the resentment of the inhsJMtants 
of those districts against Hamilcar, whom they 
accused before the senate. He soon after, how- 
ever, died in Sicily, and Hamilcar the son <^ 
Cisco, succeeded him in command. 

The Carths^nians, in support of their de- 
clining interest, having landed a powerful army 
in Sicily, Agathocks was defeated witli the loss 
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»f 7000 men, and obliged to shat himself up in 
Syracuse, which the enemy immediately invest- 
ed, and most of the Greek states in. the island 
submitted to them. 

Agathocles seeing himself thus deprived of 
all his dominions, and his capital itself in danger 
of falling into the hands of the foe, formed a 
design, which, were it not attested by writers of 
indisputable authority, would appear incredible. 
This manoeuvre, was nothing less than to transfer 
the war into Africa, and lay siege to Carthage 
itself. Appointing his brodier Antandrus go* 
vemor of the city of Syracuse, he set out, car- 
rying with him the scanty sum of fifty talents to 
support an army of 1 4,000 men. For some time 
he was retarded by the superiority of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which blocked up the mouth of the 
harbour ; but at last a fair opportunity offering, by 
the activity of his rowers, he eluded the pursuit 
of the Carthaginians, who notwithstanding their 
utmost exertions, could not oppose his landing. . 

No sooner had Agathocles landed his forces, 
than he burnt his fleet, that his soldiers might 
fight with more resolution and intrepidity, when 
they found there was no possible means of 
escape ; and after meeting with , a very feeble 
resistance, he arrived at Tunis, which he took 
and plundered. 

The Carthaginians were thrown into the* 
greatest consternation, but recovering from the 
effects of such an unexpected adventure, in a 
few days collected an army of 40,000 foot, and« 
1000 horse, with 2000 armed chariots*, intrust- 

*' Chariots among the ancients were chiefly used in war 
and were generally drawn by two horses. They were 
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iog the command jointly to Hanno and Bo* 
mUcar, between whom there existed an invete- 
rate animosity, which proved the ruin of their 
armament, and the loss of their camp, though 
the hostile forces were very much inferior in 
number. After this defeat, the Carthaginian* 
superstitiously imagined that they had incurred 
the displeasure of their tutelary deities, by neg« 
lecting to sacrifice the children of noble families) 
as had been usual ; for whom they had substi- 
tuted the offspring of the indigent : and to ex- 
piate this singular species of impiety, they im- 
mediately devoted the blood of two hundred 
children of the first rank to their sanguinary 
gods, besides three hundred other persons, who 
voluntarily offered themselves up to death ; vain- 
ly imagining by these means to appease the 
wrath of Heaven, and retrieve the affairs of their 
country. 

After these expiations, they dispatched a mes» 
senger to recal Hamilcar from Sicily* The ut« 
most endeavours, however, were used (o prevent 
the news of Agathocles' suscesses reaching th^ 
cars of the besieged ; on the contrary, it wa^ 
given out, that his army and fleet had been to-^ 
tally destroyed. While matters remained in this 
state, a galley which Agatfaocles had caused to 
be built since his landing, entered the harbour 
of Syi*acuse, proclaiming his victories. Hamil- 
car having observed that the garrison flocked 

contrived both for service and for ornament; being 
richly adorned* and sometimes embossed with gotd or 
other precious metals. They generally- held two men^^ 
the warrior and the charioteer ; and were armed some- 
times with hooks or scyfhes, which cut down whole ranks 
of soldiers; at others, with darts and other missive 
weapons. 
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down to the vessel, and expecting to find the 
walls unguarded, thought this a favourable <^por« 
tunity to begin the intended assault* His tixx>ps 
had gained considerable advantages, when thef 
were discovered by the patrole. Upon this a 
warm contest ensued; and the Carthaginians, 
were repulsed with great loss. Hamilcar find- 
ing it in vain to continue the siege, after the Sy« 
racusans w^^re inspired with such codrage and 
animation by the welcome news they had receiv- 
ed, withdrew his forces, sending a detachment 
of 5000 men to assist their countrymen in Africa* 
He himself remained, in hopes of obliging Aga« 
thocles to return to the defence of his own state* 
After receiving the submission of several allies of 
his enemy, the Carthaginian returned to Syra* 
euse, in order to surprise it by an attack in the 
sight time ; but meeting with an unexpected de- 
feat as he advanced through some narrow passes^ 
where his numerous forces had not scope for 
exertion, he had the misfortune to be taken pri- 
soner, and was soon after put^o death. 

The Agrigentines, perceiving to what a de- 
plorable state the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
had mutually reduced each other, commenced a 
war with both parties, and shortly wrested from 
them many valuable places. 

Agathocles, in the mean time, carried o(i his 
conquests with inconceivable rapidity ; and after 
having overthrown the king of Lybia, who had 
declared against him, he prepared for the siege 
of Carthage itself. But notwithstanding the re- 
peated losses which the Carthaginians had sus- 
tained, they still mustered a powerful anny 
to oppose his progress. While matters were 
in this situation^ advice was received of the 
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destmction of the Carthaginian forces before 
Syracuse, which made such an impression on 
their countrymen, that had not a sudden re* 
hellion arisen in the camp of Agathocles, they 
would have probably lost their city before they 
could have recovered from the terror and con- 
sternation which such an unexpected event in- 
spired. 

In the year following, an engagement took 
place, in which neither party gained any advan- 
tage. But Agathocles finding himself unable 
any longer to carry on the war alone, enga^d 
the assistance of Ophelias, one of the captains of 
Alexander the Great, who, with an immense ar- 
my, marched to the aid of his new ally* But 
these auxiliaries were scarcely arrived, when this 
treacherous Sicilian cut off their commander, and 
by fair promises persuaded the troops to serve 
under himself* 

At the head of such a numerous army, he 
now assumed the title of king of Africa, carrying 
on his conquests with great success. But, in the 
midst of his victorious career, the Sicilians form- 
ed an association in &your of liberty, to break 
which required his immediate presence. There- 
fore returning, he left the command in the hands 
of his son Archagathus, who materially extend- 
ed the conquests in Africa, by dispatching £u- 
tnachus with a large detachment to invade some 
of the neighbouring provinces. This general^ 
elated with the constant good fortune which had 
attended his undertakings, determined to pene- 
trate into the more distant parts of Africa* Here, 
too, he at first was successful ; but hearing that 
a formidable body of the natives were advanc- 
ing to give him battle, he retreated precipitately 
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td th« sea-(^'oast) after havings lost numbers of 
his men by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians, informed of this reverse of 
Eumachus, redoubled their activity and resolu- 
tion. Their exertions were now attended with 
a share of good fortune proportionate to the bad 
success which had frustrated all their previous 
attempts to rescue their country from the hand^ 
of foreign invaders. Having cut off two out of 
the three divisions into which Archagathus had 
split his arniy, they hemmed in the other, with 
the commander at their head, in such a manned 
as completely to intercept all supplies of provi- 
sions* Having found means, however, to ap- 
jprise Agathocles of their dilemma, he hastened 
to their rescue with considerable forces, and at- 
tacking the Carthaginian camp with the most 
tesolute bravery, made a considerable impression 
on it ; but being deserted by his mercenaries, he 
Was finally obliged to withdraw with the greatest 
t)recipitation, and lost many of his troops in th« 
flights 

As aii acknowledgment to the gods for thiii 
iadvantage, the Carthaginians determined to sa- 
"crifice all the prisoners of distinction. During 
the performance of these detestable rites, a vio- 
1<[;nt gust of wind suddenly arose, which wafting 
the flames to the sacred tabernacle near the al- 
tar, spread to the adjoining tents of the general, 
and other principal officers. This occasioned a 
dreadful alarm through the whole army, which 
was heightened by the rapid progress the fire 
Was making. In a Short time, the camp wa« 
entirely laid in ashes, and many of the soldiers, 
^endeavouring to carry off their arms and the rich 
Ibaggage of their offiicers, perished in the flames. 
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Some of those who had escaped the fuiy of the 
conflagi^tion, however, did not meet with a 
happier &te ; for the Africans who had forsaken 
Agathocles, coming over in a body to the aid 
of the Carthaginians, were mistaken by the fu- 
gitives for the whole Syracusan army advancing 
in order of battle to attack them. Under thi« 
fatal deception, a horrid scene of confusion en- 
sued. Some took to their heels; others fell 
down in heaps one upon another ; while others 
engaged their comrades, mistaking them for the 
enemy. Five thousand men lost their lives in 
this tumultuous conflict ; the rest sought refuge 
within the walls of Carthage : nor could a re- 
turn of day-light, for some time, dissipate their 
horrifick apprehensions. Neither did these dread- 
ful ravages cease here, for the African deserters^ 
unable to comprehend the cause of the confusion 
in which they had discovered the Carthaginians, 
were so terrified, that they returned to the army 
of Agathocles. These, seeing a body of troops 
advancing towards them in good order, conceiv- 
ed they were marching to attack them, and there- 
fore the cry of " To arms," was immediately 
thundered through the whole army. The la- 
mentable screams, with which tlie air was rent, 
proceeding from the camp of the Carthaginians, 
(\ombined with the flames towering to the hea- 
vens, corroborated this opinion, and increased 
thi^ hoiTors of confusion. The consequences of 
this intestine fray were nearly similar to those 
which the Carthaginians had experienced; and 
neither had any reason to rejoice. 

Agathocles, dispirited by this catastrophe, im- 
mediately .turned his thoughts upon contriving 
some means for his escape, which at last he 
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with great difficulty effected. On his departure, 
the soldiers chose a leader from among them- 
selves, having put to death his two sons, and 
made a peace with the Carthaginians. 

Between this period and the commencement of 
the first Punick war, nothing remarkable appears 
in the history of the Carthaginians. At this time 
they possessed extensive dominions in Africa ; had 
made considerable progress in Spain ; were mas- 
ters of Sardinia, Corsica, and all the islands on the 
coast of Italy ; and had extended their conquests 
over a great part of Sicily. The Mamertines be- 
ing reduced to great distress by Hiero, king of Sy- 
racuse, had determined to cede the city of Mes- 
sina, the only one remsdning in their possession, 
to that prince, being well assured of his mild 
government, as well as strict probity. On Hi- 
ero's advancing with his troops to take pos- 
session, he was met by Hannibal, who at that 
time commanded the Carthaginian army in Si- 
cily, under the pretence of congratulating him 
on his good fortune. While Hannibal amused 
him with common-place convereation, some of 
the Carthaginian troops were dispatched towards 
Messina. On seeing a new reinforcement ar- 
rived for their succour, the Mamertines were 
divided into several opinions. Some proposed 
to accept the protection of Canhage ; others 
were for rejecting their services, and surrender- 
ing to the king of Syracuse ; but not agreeing 
on either alternative, at last It was determined 
that they should call in the aid of the Romans. 
Deputies were therefore immediately sent, offer- 
ing their city to the Romans, and imploring their 
protection in the most pathetick terms. After 
«ome debate^ their request was complied with 
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by sending Appius Claudius at the head of ii 
Strong army to attempt a passage to Sicily. Be« 
ing necessarily detained for some time at Rome, 
Caius Claudius, a person endowed with greai 
intrepidity, was dispatched with a few vessels to 
reconnoitre the coast. He found the Cartha- 
ginian squadron so much superior to his own, 
that it would have been bordering on madness 
to attempt a passage into Sicily at that time* 
He himself, however, crossed the straits, ami 
made the necessary preparations for the trans* 
portation of the forces. The Carthaginians, on 
being informed of the designs of the Romans, 
fitted out a strong squadron of galleys, under 
the command of Hanno, to intercept their fleet ; 
which they accordingly attacked with great fu- 
47, near the coast of Sicily. A violent storm 
arose during the engagement, which dashed 
many of the Roman vessels on the rocks ; and 
jihe Carthaginian squadron likewise sustained 
considerable injury. After this unfortunate con- 
flict, .Claudius endeavourqd to retire to Regiumi 
which with great difficulty he at length accom- 
plished ; and Hanno immediately restored the 
«hips he had taken, at the same time sending 
deputies to expostulate with the Roman general 
i^mn the infraction of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the two republicks. The pride of Claudius 
was so severely wounded by this conduct on the 
part of the enemy, that, deaf to all remonstrance} 
he soon made hinf self master of Messina. 

Such was the beginning of the first Punick 
war, which is said to have lasted twenty-four 
years. The two nations from this time were 
accustomed to look upon each other as enemies^ 
The Carthaginians were actuated by th^ desict 
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of extending their possessions in Sicily, and 
maintaining their accustomed empire of the sea. 
Nor did the consideration of humbling a haugh- 
ty rival in a small degree stimulate their exer- 
tions. On the other hand, a spirit of opposi- 
tion, combined with the hopes of adding Sicily 
and Sardinia to their dominions, proved a pow- 
erful stimulus to the Romans, for entering into 
war&re with the Carthaginians ; though it was 
alleged, that a detestation of the character of 
that rival republick was the principal incentive. 
But this abhorrence might have been mutual ; for 
k will easily be perceived, that the Carthaginian 
faith was much on a par with the Roman /iro- 
titj/y when ambition or interest was concerned* 

But to proceed. The first year of this war 
the Carthaginians, in ^liance with tlie Syracu- 
sans, laid siege to Messina. But not acting in 
unison, which alone can give a probability of 
success to combined operations, and without 
which the superiority of numbers has little or no 
effect, they were completely routed by the con- 
sul Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Hiero 
felt such disgust at the conduct of the Carthagi- 
nians,t that he immediately entered into an alli- 
ance with the Romans. This irrepai*able loss^ 
the former soon felt with the greatest force : 
they were soon bereft of all the cities on the 
western coasts of Sicily by the Romans, who 
had now only one object to contend for, and one 
enemy to combat. At the conclusion of this 
Gkiccessful campaign, they retired with the great- 
est portion of their troops into Italy, where they 
took up their winter quarters. 

Hanno, the Carthaginian general, next year 
fixed, his principal magaune at Agrigentumy a^ 
2.E8. 
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place highly fortified by nature^ but from tUe 
additional assistance of art, rendered almost im- 
pregnable ; particulatly as it was defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the command of Han- 
nibal, a brave and experienced general. Find- 
ing all other means void of effect, the Romans 
attempted to reduce the place by famine ; but 
when the garrison was brought almost to the 
verge of despondence from the severe distresses 
under which they laboured, a powerful rein- 
forcement from Carthage reanimated their de- 
pressed spirits. The leader of these troops, while 
on his march, also received a deputation from 
some of the inhabitants of Erbessa, the [^ace 
where all the Roman magazines were contained, 
ofiPering to put their town into the hands of the 
Carthaginians; which being accordingly done, 
the Romans must inevitably have been compelled 
to abandon their enterprise, had they not receiv- 
ed copious supplies of provisions from their ally 
Hiero. But notwithstanding all the aid he could 
afford them, the difficulties to which they were 
reduced must have decided their fate, had not 
an unexpected reverse of fortune attended them, 
in obtaining possession of Agrigentum, when 
rendered desperate by calamity. Hannibal, 
however, with the greatest part of the garrison, 
made their escape. Such was the end of this 
camp£ugn; wherein great losses were sustained 
on both sides, from the complicated evils of fa- 
mine, fatigue, and the ravages of war. The 
Carthaginians, incensed at their defeat^ fined 
Hanno, who with the remains of his army 
had fled to Heraclea, in an immense sum of 
money; at the same time depriving him of 
Ais commission, which they conferred on Ha- 



milcar^ while Hannibal was nominated to the 
command of the fleet* 

The admiral now received orders to ravage 
the coast of Italy ; but the Romans having taken 
every precaution to oppose his landing, he was 
wholly finable to execute his commission. At 
the same time, the Romans, firmly convinced 
from experience of the advantages resulting 
from a superiority at sea, immediately built one 
hundred and twenty galleys; and during their 
equipment, they subdued most of the midland 
cities, but the Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest in the maritime places ; so that the 
successes of each, at the end of the campaign, 
differed in -a very trivial degree. 

In the fourth year of the war, the Carthagi-^ 
nian admiral captured seventeen Roman galleys, 
having seduced their commander on board his 
fleet under pretehce of concluding a ifirm and 
lasting peace between the two nations. This 
accomplished, Hannibal advanced at the head of 
fifty galleys in order to reconnoitre the remaining 
naval forces of the enemy. When on this expedi- 
tion he was attacked by the Romans, and sus* 
tained a complete defeat, with extreme difliculty 
effecting his own escape. Animated by this 
success, under the conduct of Duillius, the Ro- 
mans a second time gained a signal victory over 
him, taking eighty ships, besides thirteen sunk, and 
making considerable daughter among his men. 
This in some degree raised the dejected spirits 
of the Romans, who were very much concerned 
at their previous loss, on that fickle element, the 
ocean. Duillius, afterwards, landed in Sicily ; 
put himself at the head of the army, relieved 
Segesta^ which was at that time besieged by Ha* 
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xnilcar, and gained possession of Macella, thougk 
defended by a numerous and powerful garrison. 

Notwithstanding these defeats, the Carthagi- 
nians still maintained a very contemptible opi« 
nion of the Roman navy ; while, on the other 
hand, the Romans dreaded the maritime forces 
of their antagonists. With the shattered re- 
mains of his fleet, Hannibal set sail for Car- 
thage ; but in order to secure himself from the 
punishment which he was confident would be in* 
flicted on him, he sent one of his friends for- 
ward with all speed, before the final event of 
the battle could be publicly known, to acquaint 
the senate that the Romans had put to sea with 
a g^at number of heavy ill-built vessels, each 
carrying a kind of machine, with the use of 
which the Carthaginians were unacquainted; 
and at the same time to inquire, whether Han* 
nibal should attack them. These machines were 
the corvi, which were at that time newly in- 
vented^ and which were the chief cause of the 
success of the Romans. The senate were una- 
nimous in their determination that the Romans 
should be attacked ; upon which the messenger 
informed them of the unfortunate event of the 
battle. As the senate had already declared that 
their admiral should fight, they spared his life ; 
and, according to Polybius^ continued him in 
the command of the fleet. 

In a short time having collected a consider- 
able number of galleys, attended by officers of 
distinguished merit, Hannibal again sailed for 
the coast of Sardinia. He had not been on this 
station long, before he was surprised by the Ro- 
man fleet, which captured many of his ships, and 
took numerous prisoners y which so enraged the 
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lemainder of his forces, that the^ immediate!]^ 
crucified their admiral* Had he escaped to Car* 
thage, however, it is most prol;)able he would 
have met with the. same fate ; for in that country 
it wjas falsely considered as the most heinous 
crime to be unfortunate. The pernicious effects 
of this ungenerous princij^e are too often severely 
felt, by those who live even in this more enlight**. 
ened age* 

In the mean time, these disasters were in Solmte 
measure counterbalanced by the successes gain-- 
«d in Sicily by Hamiicar. Availing himself of 
a dissention which at that period existed between 
the Romans and the Sicilian allies, he took them 
by surprise, and put to the sword four thousand 
men. When he had achieved this, Hamiicar 
next proceeded to dislodge the Roman's &om their, 
posts, took many cities, and overran great part 
of the island. 

Soontifter, we find that the state of affairs un- 
derwent a total change; the Romans having 
made tliemselves masters of the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia, Hanno, who had the command of 
tlie troops in this latter, made ^uch a sp^rifted de<« 
fence, while besieged at a city called OlUa, as is 
almost incredible. Having, however, beenmor^ 
tally wounded in one of tiie attacks, the place im« 
mediately surrendered to the Romans ; but whien 
on the point of death, he enjoyed tihts noble i%« 
Section, that he relinquished his delegated trust 
but with his life. 

The Romans, in the succeeding campaign, 
took the town of Mytestratum, in Sicily, from 
Whence they proceeded towards Camarina ; bpt 
while on their march, they were surrounded in a 
4eep valley, and in the mpst imminent dan^r of 
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being cut off by the Carthaginian army. While 
in this dilemma, to which the imprudence of their 
leader had exposed them, M. Calphumius Flami- 
na, legionary tribune, demanded a detachment 
of three hundred chosen men ; promising to di- 
vert the attention of the Carthaginians, so as to en- 
able his colleagues to pass unmolested. He ac- 
complished this design with consummate skilU 
and a bravery truly heroick ; for having seized, 
in defiance of all opposition, on an eminence, he 
intrenched himself there, which immediately 
drew the whole attention of the Carthaginian ar* 
my to the spot. Thus the brave tribune kept 
the enemy on the alert ; while the consul, taking 
advantage of the opportunity which now present- 
ed itself, conducted his army safely out of the in- 
tricate situation, into which, by his inadvertency 
they had fallen. The legions, however, were 
no sooner out of danger themselves, than they 
hastened to the assistance of their gallant com- 
panions ; but all their exertions could now only 
conduce to the preservation of their corpses from 
the insults of the enemy, as they found every in- 
dividual apparently locked in the cold arms of 
death ; their bodies lying heaped one upon ano- 
ther. Yet Calphumius slill betrayed some symp- - 
toms of animation, as they dn^ged him from 
beneath a pile of lifeless bodies ; and by unremit- 
ting care and attention, he was at length restor- 
ed to the enjoyment of life and health. As a re- 
ward for this glorious enterprise, he was presented 
with a crown of gramen *• 

* In those happier days of Rome, this simple crown 
was considered as a greater encouragement to serve their 
country, than the hopes of obtaining the most splendid 
pecuniary reward. 
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' After this the Romans reduced several cities, 
and totally expelled the enemy from the terri- 
tory of the Agrigentines, but were repulsed with 
great loss from before Lipara. 

In the following year, Regulus, who com- 
manded the Roman fleet, observing the Cartha- 
ginians lying along the coast in a confused state, 
ventured with a squadron of ten galleys to ob- 
serve their numbers and strength, ordering the 
remainder of his fleet to follow him with all ex- 
pedition. Advancing too near the enemy, he 
was immediately encircled by a great number of 
their vessels. The Romans fought with their 
accustomed bravery, but were soon overpowered 
by superior force. The consul, however, hav- 
ing found means to escape, the rest of his fleet 
soon retuiiied, and defeated the Carthaginians, 
taking eighteen of their ships, and sinking eight. 
vBpth parties immediately made arrangements 
for a decisive engagement, collecting their whole 
naval forces, in order to determine the fate of 
Sicily, as well as the dominion of the sea. The 
consuls L. Manlius Vulso, and C. Attilius Re- 
gulus, commanded the Roman fleet, consistuig 
of three hundred and fifty galleys, each of them 
having on boai^ 120 soldiers and 300 rowers. 
The Carthaginian fleet was composed of three 
hundred and sixty sail, and was besides much 
better manned than that of the Romans. 

Thus prepared to fight both by sea and land, 
the Romans advanced with the intention of in- 
vading Africa. They had arrived off £cno- 
mus, a promontory in Sicily, when being met 
by the Carthaginians, a bloody engagement com- 
menced, which continued with unremitting ar- 
dour the greatest part of the day. At length the 
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Carthaginians were obliged to fly with the k)sS 
6f thirty galleys sunk, and sixty-three taken, to* 
gether with their men. The loss of the Romans 
was comprised in the sinking of twenty-four gal- 
leys. Having surmounted this grand obstacle, 
^he Romans proceeded on their destination 
with the utmost expedition. They approached 
the land offCape Hemea, where they lay at anchor 
till the straggling vessels came up ; and from 
thence coasted along till they arrived before 
Clupea, a city to the east bf Carthage, wher^ 
they made their first descent. 

No words can express the terror and conster* 
iiation of the Carthaginians,' upon the appear- 
ance of the Romans in Africa, The inhabitants 
of Clupea, according to Zonaras, were impressed 
with such an inordinate panick, that they imme- 
diately abandoned their habitations to the Ro^ 
mans. Having left a strong garrison in this 
"place for the protection of their fleet, and 16 
keep the adjacent territory in awe, they adr 
vanced towards Carthage, taking several towns in 
their way ; they alsd plundered a prodigious 
number of villages, burnt many splendid seats 
of the great, and took above 20,000 prisoners. 
In short, after having laid waste the whole 
^country, almost to the gates of Carthage, they 
returned to Clupea, heavily laden with theiiti- 
mense booty they had acquired in this expedi- 
tion. 

Regulus * carried oh his conquests with such 

* R^guIus, who filled this exalted station, with 
^uch credit to himself and benefit to his country, \i 
Aaid to have possessed only seven acres of land, front 
the produce of which his family gained ti subsist* 
khtc* This small patrimony, di:irlng his absence^ wad 
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YApidity) that in order to oppose his pro^^ress^ 
Hamilcar was recalled from Sicily 9 and joined 
in command with Bostar and Asdrubal. Ha* 
milcar commanded an army of equal strength 
with that of Regains ; while his associates were 
intrusted with separate bodies, which were des« 
tined to assist or act apart, as occasion required* 
Meanwhile Regulus, pursuing his conquests, ar- 
rived on the banks of the Bagrada, a river which 
&1Is into the Sea at a small distance from Car- 
thage. Here he had to contend with a novel 
enemy, namdy, with a serpent of prodigious 
magnitude, which, according to the description 
handed down to us by early historians, infected 
the waters of the river, contaminated the air, 
and by its very halitus proved fetal to every 
creature that ventured within its reach. On the 
Romans advancing to draw water, they were in- 
stantly attacked by this monster, which twisting 
itself around their bodies, squeezed them to 
^eath, while others were swallowed alive by this 
phenomenon. Its hard and thick scales were 
impenetrable either to darts or arrows, where- 
, fore they had recourse to the balistae, engines an* 
ciently used in sieges to throw immense stones 

usurped by an hirelings and anxious to regain the pit* 
tance for the support of his f&mily, he requestea to 

' have a successor appointed, in order that he might return 
to his country for this purpose. But the government knew 
too well how to appreciate the value of his abilities, to 
suffer him to resign his command, which was likely to 
prove of such publick utility, on sudi a trivial cause ; they, 
therefore, maintained his wife and family at the publick 
expense, at the same time indemnifying him for the loss 

. he had sustained from the robbery of the hireling. Thrice 
liappy days, when poverty proved no barrier against tht 
promotion of those endowed with real merit and abilitisa ! 
R0MJB.*^III. «F 
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Ugainst the walb of cities. Fromtliese tbcj di»* 
changed volleys of stones, and so t&v succeeded 
as to break its back bone. Thus disabled frooa 
twisting its enormous folds, the Romans a^ 
preached and dispatched.it with their darts. But 
the poisonous eSluvia which was emitted from it» 
dead carcase corrupted ^le air as well as the 
waters of the rirer to such a degree, and spread 
puch infection throughout the whole countrf, 
that the victors were compelled to nakt a hasi^ 
retreat* The skin of .thijs monger, jneasuring in 
length one hundred and twenty feet^is scddto 
}iave been sent to Rome, where it was pres^red 
to the period of the Numantme war. 

After haying passed this river, Regulus laid 
siege to Adis, or Adda, a fortress of great im- 
portance, situated at a small distance from Carv 
thage, which iiamilcar and his colleagues at*- 
tempted to relieve; but they imprudently fixed 
the encampment among hills and rocks, where 
the elephantSf in which their chief strength con*- 
sisted, were incapable of acting. Regulus pei^ 
oeiving and taking advantage of this error, ia^ 
mediately attacked them in their camp, killed 
J7»000 men, and took 6000, together with 
eighteen elephants. Upon the £une of this vic- 
tory, d^mtations to the conqueror, witii . offinrs 
of surrender, poured in from all quarters, -so that 
in the course of a few days the Romans were 
possessed of eighty towns, among which wa^ 
the city <rf Utica. The alarm of the Carthagv- 
nians -was vastly }ieightened by these reiterat- 
ed misfonunes $ and they were almost reduee4 
to despair, when Regulus laid siege to Tunis, a 
city about nine miles distant from the capital. 
Terror had so completely benumbed their power% 
that they beheld the event of diia ^ge -fiom. 



thdr wallii^ without making, any AUtempt tQ op* 
pcae it ; and to compliete their calamities, at 
this very dme, the Numidians, their inveterat« 
•nemieSi entered the territories of Carthf^e>;Gom* 
mitting the most drdiadful devastatioas ; from 
which combined causes a scarcity of provisiotia 
speedily arose in the city* The pablick maga»- 
atnes were soon exhausted; and the selfish mer-p 
chants taJdng advantage of the general distress^ 
demanded a most exorbitant price for what they 
Jbad to seU* These concomitant evils, rendered 
a famine at Carthage inevitable, more especially 
as the produce of the earth had been tn a great 
measure destroyed by the hostile armies* 

While under the heavy pressure of these com* * 
. plicated distresses, Regulus advanced to the very 
gates of Carthage* Here he encamped, dispatclb^ 
ing deputies with powers to treat for a peace* 
But the terms offered were so insupportably aiv 
fogant^ that the Carthaginians, wiitb a laudable 
aeal and indignation, spumed tJie proposals, d^ 
termimng to «]iffer all extremities rather than 
submit to the conditions which Regulus had 
i^ctated. Insolent from the uninterrupted suc- 
cesses which had attended the prowess of his 
mnasy he wrote for answer to the senate ^' that 
the Cartbagini&ns were> on the brink of destruq^ 
tion, and he had tid^encare to seal up their gates 
with iear." Adding^ << they should lean» either 
to conquer or submit." 

At this perilous crisis, some mercenaries ay- 
rived from Greece,, at the head of whom was 
Xantippus, the Lacedaemonian, a persoot of 
great bravery and experience, Iraving been edu* 
iuited m the warlike school of Sparta, at that 
jUme thcF xooaH renowned in the world, for the 
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many diBtiiigaished warriors it had produced. Oh 
being informed of the circumstances of the late 
engagement, this general alleged in publick,that 
their defeat ought more justly to be attributed to 
the :^se measures adopted by the Carthaginians, 
in choosing a»situation where their chief strength 
iiad not scope for action^ than to the superior 
powers of the enemy. At the same time de- 
claring, that by an opposite mode of conduct 
they might retriere the state of their affairs, and 
expel the Romans from their dominions* These 
seasonable exhortations and suggestions at length 
reached the ears of the senate, who, together 
with the unsuccessful generals, begged that 
Xantippus would take the command in chief 
of their forces* Having after due deliberation 
consented to assume this appointment, he pro- 
ceeded to discipline the troops in all the evola* 
tions and movements of the Lacedsemonian 
school* As nothing can inspire the soldiers 
with a greater degree of courage, than confi* 
dence in the abilities of their general, the Car* 
thaginian tix)ops, who had been dejected by their 
late misfortunes, now thought themselves invin- 
cible under the conduct of Xantippus ; who, on 
his part, unwilling to suffer their present zealous 
lirdour to cool through delay, immediately drew 
them up in order of battle, while under the in- 
fluence of this favourable impression. The Ro- 
mans were surprised at the sudden alteration 
which appeared in the movements of their ene- 
my : but Regulus, trusting to his previous good 
fortune, instantly advanced within a short dis- 
tance of the Carthaginian army, who, in op- 
^sition to their former &tal arrangements, had 
now pitched upon a vast plaii;* The apace be^ 



tween the two annies was mteniected by a nrtr^ 
which Regulus intrepidly crossed, leaving no 
means of escape in case of a defeat* The en*- 
gagement commenced with incredible fury cm 
both sides ; bnt in the end the Romans were com- 
pletely discomfited; their whc^e army, except- 
ing 2000, who escaped to Clupea, being either 
killed or taken prisoners*, among the latter of 
whom was their general Regulus. 

The victorious Carthaginians now entered the 
metropolis in triumph, and were received with 
unbounded acclamaUons. They treated all the 
prisoners with the greatest humanity, except Re- 
gius ; but to him they applied tortures which 
no principles of honourable warfare can justiQr, 
and at the bare recital of which undepraved na- 
ture revolts. Though it must be allowed, that 
the pride and arrogance which he had displayed 
in his prosperity were sufficient to exasperate 
their feelings to the most acute degree, still it ' 
should have been considered, that he was severely 
humbled by his present situation, which reflec- 
tion should have taught them forbearance. For 
in proportion as they had shown lenity and com- 
passion to a prostrate and a captive foe, they would 
have heightened their own character as a civilized 
and generous people, and infallibly gained the 
praise and admiration of an impartial posterity. In 
any case, his own private misfortunes must have 
been a sufficient expiation for the insolence he 
evinced when intoxicated by uninterrupted suc- 

* Notwithstanding the eminent services rendered to a 
couitry which could have no claim for his exertions, the 
Carthaginians basely assassinated Xantippus, on his pai- 
8M^e to his sadve country ! 

2F2 
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ce88« The desirey howevejN of revenge for the 
insults o£Rered by this man, was too predominant 
in the minds ^f the Carthaginians, to suffer for a 
moment the ihterference of the milder and no- 
bler passions of the soul* He was thrown into 
a dungeon, where he had a portion of food allow- 
ed him,* barely suflScient to support life ; and A 
huge elephant, to which animal he felt an insu- 
perable antipathy, was constantly placed near 
him, so as to prevent the enjoyment either of 
tranquillity or repose* But what was still more 
barbarous, after his return' from an unsuccessful 
embassy to the Roman senate, they cut off his 
eyelids, and afterwards exposed him to the exces- 
mve heat of the meridian ^un for some days ; and 
in order to complete the refinement of their cru- 
elty, they next enclosed him in a barrel, the sides 
of which were every-whcre filled with large iron 
siHkea, where he lay in excruciating agonies, till 
rele^tsed by the welcome hand of death* 

The Carthi^nians, after this signal victory 
over Regulus, meditated no less than an invasion 
of Italy itself* The Romans took care, how- 
ever, to garrison all their maritime towns, and 
put themselves in a state of preparation for 
this menaced attack* In the mean time, the 
Carthaginians besieged Clupea and Utica; but 
were cmnpelled to relinquish this enterprise, upon 
hearing that the Romans^ were fitting out a fleet 
of 350 sail* To oppose this powerful armament^ 
their old vessels were immediately refitted by 
the Carthaginians, and new ones built with in- 
credible expedition* The hostile fleets met off 
Cape Hermea, where the Carthaginians were 
utterly vanquished, with immense loss. The 
Rqmans now pursued their course to Clupea^ 
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irhere they were attacked by the Carthaginian 
army, under the two Hanno's, father and son : 
but the bravery and military skill of Xantippus 
no longer inspired the men with courage ; and 
notwithstanding the Lacedsmonian discipline 
he hvA introduced, and which was still prac- 
tised, they were routed at the very first onset, 
with the loss of 9000 men, among whom fell 
many of their chief officers* 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Romans 
were obliged to evacuate Africa, from the want 
of provisions ; when the consuls, desirous of sig- 
n^lidng the eve of their authority by some im- 
portant victory in Sicily, steered for that island, 
contrary to the advice of the pilots, who repre- 
sented the danger that would attend their pas- 
sage, at such an advanced stage of the season* 
Their minds, however, were too much bent upon 
this enterprise to listen tQ the voice of reason ; ' 
and a violent storm arising, only 80 out of 370 
vessels escaped shipwreck* By this misfortune, 
Rome sustained a greater blow than it had yet 
felt ; for besides a numerous army and navy, all 
the spoils of Africa, which had been amassed by 
Regulus and deposited in Clupea till now, when 
they were about ^to be transported^ to Rome, 
were swallowed up by the waves* The whole 
coast from Pachinum to Camarina was strewed 
with dead bodies and wrecks of ships* In all 
the records of history, perhaps, there is not to be 
found a disaster that will bear a parallel with 
this, if viewed in all its aspects. 

On the news of this dreadful catastrophe, the 
Carthaginians renewed the war in Sicily with 
unabated ardour, hoping in its present defence* 
less state; to be aUe to subjugate the whol« 
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island. Fired with this idea, Carthalo^ a Car- 
thaginian commander, be»eg^ed and took Agri- 
gentum, obliging the inhabitants to fly to Olym- 
pium ; and, to foHonr up these advantages, As*- 
drabal was sent from Carths^e with a power* 
ial reinforcement of troops, and 1 &0 elephants* 
At the same time, they fitted out a squadron, 
with which they regained the island of Cosyra ; 
and marched a strong body of forces into Mau« 
ritania and Numidia, to punish the inhabitants 
for the disposition they had evinced of entering 
into allegiance with the Romans* In Sicily, Ce- 
l^ialodium and Panormus were still possessed by 
the Romans, but they were obliged by Carthalo 
to raise the siege of Drepamim* 

A Roman fleet of S60 galleys soon after ap- 
peared off Lilybaeum, in Sicily ; but finding that 
place impregnable, they changed their course 
towards the eastern coast of Africa, where they 
made repeated incursions* Then, touching at 
Panormus, in a few days after tbey set sail, for 
Italy ; but when they csune near Cape Palinurus 
'they were overtaken by a violent ^torm, in which 
160 of their galleys and a great many, of their 
transports were sunk. The Roman senate, de-' 
jected by this fresh naval misfortune, issued a 
decree, that £>r the future Ao more than 50 
vessels were to bo equipped, and those used 
solely in guarding the coast of Italy and con- 
veying troops into Sicily. 

In the fourteenth year of the war, the Romans 
gained possession of Himera and Lipara, in Si* 
cily ; hilt at the same time the Carthaginians,'sti]l 
unbroken, fitted out a very powerful armament 
both of land and sea forces, appointing Asdru^^ 
bal to the comonAnd of the whole^ The Romans 
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perceiving the advantaged resulting from a fleet, 
immediately set about preparing one, notwith* 
standing the misfortunes which had attended 
their former endeavours, and the decree they 
had passed ; and while the vessels were build* 
ing, they appointed two consuls, men of dis« 
tingi^ished bravery and experience, to supersede 
those acting in Sicily* Metellus, however, one 
of the former consuls, was continued with the 
title of proconsul, when finding means to draw 
Asdrubal into a disadvantageous battle near 
Panormus, he gave him a most terrible over- 
throw. 

Some time after this unfortunate action, the 
Carthaginians receiving intelligence that the 
Romans had laid siege to Lilybseum, immedi- 
ately reinforced the garrison of that place with 
a strcHig body of chosen troops ; at the same time 
strengthening the fortifications by every possible 
means, so as to render them almost impregna- 
ble* . In the mean time, the Roman fleet was 
completely defeated by Adherbal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral. Eight thousand of their men 
fell in this engagement, and 20,000 were sent 
prisoners to Carthage. What is peculiarly re- 
markable in the circumstances of this signal vic- 
tory is, that it was accomplished without the loss 
of a ship, or even a single man, on the side 
of the Carthaginians. The remainder of the 
Roman fleet met- a still more severe fate. It 
was composed of 120 galleyj», and 800 transports, 
laden with all kinds of military stores and pro- 
jrisions ; all which were lost in a storm with 
their whole cargo, and not a single plank was 
recovered that could again be converted to any 
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use. In this storm the Romans were again de*> 
prived of all their navy* 

About this penodi some signs of mutiny ap- 
pearing in the army of the Carthaginians, Ha- 
milcar Barcas^ father of the illustrious^ Hailni* 
bal, was sent over into Sicily, having received 
a charte blanche from the senate, investing him 
with full powers to act as he thought proper ; 
and by his excellent conduct and resolutien) 
he showed himself the greatest commander of 
hi» age. Having taken Eryx by surprise, he 
defended it with such vigour and circumspec- 
tion, that had not the Roman citizens fitted out 
a ieet at their own private expense^ which gain- 
ed a victory over the Carthaginian admiral^ no 
force could probably have compelled him to 
i^linquish the possession of this [riace. But 
being at length obliged to yield, a convention 
was drawn up between the two commanders, by 
the conditions of which the Carthaginians were 
eonstrained to surrender ail their remaining poSN 
sessions in Sicily ; for the space of twenty years 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome, amounting in 
the whole to 3300 talents of silver, e<pial ttt 
437,S5CH* sterling f to restore the Roman prl* 
•oners without ransom, but to redeem their own 
with money:, i^ither by this agreement wev« 
they permitted to declare war against Hiero or 
his alHes. This treaty was sent to Rome to be 
mtified by the seiyate \ but they takmg advan- 
tage of the unfortunate situation of the Cartha- 
ginian affairs^ adckd' two more conditions: 
namely,' that lOOa talents should be paid imme>* 
diately, and the 3300 within the spaee of ten 
years; tn^ting also that the Cf^lhagiiuaiif 
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should evacuate all the small islands adjacent to 
Italy and Sicily, and never more appear near 
them with ships of war, or attempt to raise mer- 
cenaries in that quarter. Dire necessity oblig- 
ed Hamilcar to comply with those additional 
terms ; but he returned to Carthage with an io- 
veterate hatred for the Romans, which he did 
not even suffer to die with him, binding his 
son, the illustrious Hannibal, by the most solemn 
oath, never to be in friendship with the Rom^nsj 
a vow which he faithfully peiformed. 
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From the Temdnmtion of the fint Punick wear h 
the Destruction of Carthage. 

NO sooner was this destructive war at an end, 
than the Carthaginians were embroiled in 
another, accompanied by every excess of the 
most abandoned cruelty. This war arose from 
the impoverished state in which Hamilcar found 
the republick ; for so fer from being able to pay 
the largesses and rewards which he had pro- 
mised the mercenaries, it could not even dis- 
charge their arrears. He had intrusted Cisco, 
an officer of great penetration, with, the care of 
transporting diese mercenaries, and who, with 
his usual good management, shipped them off in 
small parties separately, that those wh^came first 
might be paid off before the arrival of the rest; 
but the Carthaginians at home did not evince 
the same prudence. The finances of the state 
being much impaired by the expenses of the late 
war, and the immense tribute demanded by the 
Romans, they judged it impotitick to reduce the 
publick to such a degree of impoverishment, as 
the payment of these troops would necessarily 
occasion. They therefore waited till all the mer- 
cenaries were assembled together, in tlie hopes 
of obtaining some remission of the arrears ; but 
the frequent disturbances committed by these 
barbarians, arising from dissatisfaction, soon 
convinced them of their error. At lengthi witb 
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^me difficulty, they prevailed upon the officerii 
to canton their troops in the vicinity of Sicca) 
giving them a sum of money for their present 
ikubsistence, and promising to comply with their 
demands on the arrival of the remainder of the 
army from Sicily. While in this place^ im» , 
mersed in idleness and dissipation, to which they 
had been wholly unaccustomed, a total neglect 
of discipline prevailed; and, in consequence, 
a petulant and licentious spirit raged with dis^ 
astrous vehemence throughout the whole camp. 
Gradually becoming more insolent, they were 
resolved not to acquiesce in their bare pay, but 
to insist upon the rewards promised by Hamil- 
car, threatening to obtain their demmids by 
force of arms, in case of a refusals On being 
informed of these mutinous expressions of the 
soldiery, the senate immediately dispatched 
Hanno, one of the sufietes, to ward off the im« 
pending storm, which menaced the very destruc- 
tion of the state- Thinking to appease these mer* 
cenaries by expatiating on the poverty of the 
republick, and the heavy taxes with which the 
Carthaginians were oppressed, he requested 
them to be satisfied with receiving a certain por- 
tion of their arrears, and to relinquish the claim 
to the rest, in order that it might be applied to 
alleviate the pressing exigencies of the state* 
But it is not to be wondered at, that those who 
combated in its cause merely for the sake of a 
pecuniary reward, should be unwilling to sacri« 
fice the only incentive for their assistance, and 
morc especially for the good of a country, to 
which they owed no natural attachment. Thus 
finding their, reasonable expectations deceived^ 
teo far as not even to receive their stipulated pajrj 
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much less any gratuitous reward, they immedi- 
ately had recourse to arms for the enforcement 
of their claims; and assembling in a body of 
30,000 men, they encamped before the city of 
Tunes. 

The Carthaginians, alarmed at the hostile dis- 
position of so formidable a body of men, made 
large concessions to bring them back to subor- 
dination, which, instead of having the desired ef- 
fect, served only to heighten their insolence ; and 
perceiving their force, they grew averse from 
any terms of accommodation. On this, the 
Carthaginians, making a virtue of necessity, 
agreed to refer the business to some general 
who had witnessed their bravery in Sicily. 
Gisco was therefore appointed to mediate this 
affair ; and accordingly he soon arrived at Tunes 
with money to pay off the rebellious troops. 
Having conferred with the officers of the va- 
rious nations which had been employed, all dif- 
ferences were in a happy train of being adjusted, 
when Spendius, a man of notorious character in 
his own country, and Mathos, another of the 
chief mutineers, fearful lest they should be pu- 
nished according to their demerits, spread the 
baneful seeds of discontent through the whole 
camp, under pretence that it would be danger- 
ous to conclude any treaty with their former 
masters. In consequence of this sinister insinua- 
tion, the negociation was immediately suspend- 
ed ; and nothing but the most horrid impreca- 
tions against Gisco and the Carthaginians were 
now to be heard. Whoever offered to make 
any remonstrance, or seemed inclined to listen 
to any temperate counsels, was stoned to deatli 
by the tumultuous multitudct They ^ven car- 
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fied their frantick rage so far, as to stab manjr 
who had attempted to open their lips, even be- 
fore they had time to declare whether they were 
in the interest of Spendius or of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

In this trying situation, Cisco's conduct was 
marked with amazing firmness and intrepidity. 
He employed every means to calm the perturb- 
ed minds of the soldiers ; but the torrent of se- 
dition was so strong as to overwhelm every 
thing within its reach ; and the voice of reason 
was drowned by the deafening roar of ungovern- 
able fury. The military chest was seized by 
the mutineers, and the money distributed as 
part of their arrears. They next proceeded to 
l«ad Cisco and all his followers with irons, 
treating them 'with every indignity that brutal 
rage could devise* All the cities of Africa to 
whom they had sent invitations to assist in as^ 
fterting their freedom, soon joined in the rebel* 
lion ; except Utica and Hippo Diarrhytus, which 
still maintained their allegiance to the Cartha- 
ginians. 

The rebel forces were divided into two parts, 
one of which marched towards each of these 
cities, in order to intimidate them into a com- 
pliance with their demands; while the Cartha- 
ginians suffered all the calamities incident to in« 
testine commotions. After having been ex* 
hausted by a tedious and destructive war, they 
were in hopes of enjoying the balmy effects of 
peace and repose; but, on the contrary, they 
were now harassed by an internal foe, more 
dreadful even than their foreign enemy ; and, to 
complete their misfortunes, Uiey had no hopes 
of receiving assbtance from any of their former 
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allies. The Africans kept them in constant 
alarni) advancing to the very walls of Carthage} 
and treating every citizen who fell into tiiei( 
hands with the most exquisite cruelty* 

Hanno was dispatched to the relief of Utica 
with a strong body of forces. He succeeded so 
far as to repulse the enemy with great loss ; but 
after this victory, neglecting the discipline of his 
troops, in his turn, he was totally routed by the 
mercenaries, and obliged to take refuge in the 
town. This, however, was not the only instance 
of the misconduct or incapacity of Hanno ; for 
notwithstanding he maintained an advantageous 
station near a town called Gorza^ at which 
place h^ had twice defeated the enemy, he neg* 
iected to improve his successes, though he cer- 
tainly had it in his power ; and on the other 
hand suffered the hostile army to possess them« 
selves of the isthmus, which joined the peninsula 
on which Carthage stood, to the continent. 

These repeated proofs of mismanagement al 
last induced the Carthaginians to transfer ther 
command of their forces to Hamilcar Barcas^ 
who by consummate skill and courage set about 
retrieving the affairs of his country. After he 
had taken a £ivourabIe position, by making a 
feint of retreat, Hamilcar drew the enemy into 
a disadvantageous battle, in which he gave them 
a complete overthrow, with the loss pf 6000 
killed and 2000 taken prisoners. Nor did he 
allow them time to recover from the shock; 
but immediately pursued them with the greatest 
courage and perseverance; in consequence of 
which many towns made a voluntary. capitula<« 
tion to the CarthaginiaijiSy while others were re^* 
duced by force* 
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Undaunted amidst all these disasters, Mathos» 
who had assumed the principal command, still 
pushed on the siege of Hippo with the greatest 
vigour, appointing Spendius and Autaritus, at 
the head of a strong body of Gauls, to observe 
the motions of Hamilcar. At length these two 
commanders having received a reinforcement of 
Africans and Numidians, and being possessed of 
all the heights surrounding the plain on which 
Hamilcar was encamped, determined to snatch 
this favourable opportunity of attacking him ; 
and had they followed up their design, Hamil- 
car must inevitably have been cut off; but, on 
the contrary, Naravassus, a young Numidian 
nobleman, deserting the enemy at this import- 
ant crisis with 2000 men, the Carthaginian 
found himself enabled to offer battle. The con* 
flict was obstinate and bloody ; but in the end the 
mercenaries were overthrown with an immense 
loss. Those among the prisoners who were wil- 
ling to enlist into the Carthaginian army were 
gladly received by Hamilcar, while the others 
were allowed the full liljeity to retire where they 
pleased ; upon condition, however, that they 
should never more take up arms against the Car* 
thaginians, under pain of suffering condign pu- 
nishment, should they again fall into his hands* 

This policy as well aa- lenity in Hamilcar, 
made Mathos and his associates* tremble, lest a 
general defection should take place among the 
troopa* To obviate this, he stimulated them to 
perpetrate some action so execrable, that there 
might remain no hopes of pardon or reconcilia* 
tion : and in order to effect this- breach, Cisco 
and all the Carthaginian prisoners were put to 
death; and on Hamilcar's- petitioning for the 
3G2 
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,dead bodies of his^depaited fiiends, the m«sscn- 
ger was dismissed with the assurance, that should 
pay one repeat this request he should meet with 
<^isco*s £ite; and not satisfied with this, they 
treated with the same barbarity all the Cartha/- 
gixuans who afterwards happened to fall into 
their hands* As a retaliation for this enonnityy 
Hamilcar delivered all the prisoners which were 
taken by him to be devoured by wild beasts; 
under the conviction, that compassion only ren- 
dered his enemies more cruel and presumptuous* 
The war was in general carried on to the ad- 
tantage of the Carthaginians ; nevertheless, the 
malcontents still had it in their power to muster 
^0,000 men. Closely watching the motions of 
Hamilcar, they prudently avoided approaching 
too near, while on champaign ground ; but at 
length Hamilcar, by a superiority of skill and con- 
duct, surrounded them in a situation from which 
it was impossible to extricate themselves* Here 
he kept them strictly besieged ; and the merce« 
naiies, unwilling to risk a battle, began to for-^ 
tify their camp, encompassing it with deep in- 
trenchments. Labouring under the direful effects 
of famine, which soon raged among them with 
aU its concomitant hoiTors, and rendered despe* 
rate by the consciousness of their guilt, they had 
not even the hopes of obtaining mercy to support 
them. At lengtih) driven to the dire extremity of 
subsisting on the bodies of their companions, and 
harassed by all the numerous train of evils attend- 
joit on famine and blockade, the troops insisted 
that Spendius, Autari tus, and Z^rxas, their leaders, 
should in person make proposals of submission, 
to Hamilcar, Having allowed them to treat, it 
W«s finally stipul»ttd that ev^y man should be 
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Jeaders abould be left to the mercy of the Cartha- 
ginians. This treaty, howevery was no* sooner 
concluded) than Hamikar seized upon the nego- 
ciatona themselves ; which circumstance no jsobn- 
er reached the ears of the revolters, than they had 
j^cour^e to arms, conceiving their agreement to 
liave been violated* Hamilcar, on perceiving 
this eruption, drew up his troops, and immedi 
jately suntmncUng them» cut in pieces upwards of 
40,000 of these unfortunate wretches. 

After the destruction of this armyi, Hamilcar 
invested Tunes, whither Mathos with his r^ 
mainifig forces had retired. Hannibal, another 
Carthaginian general, having been joined in 
command with Hamilcar, they were no sooner 
encamped than Spendius, with the rest of the 
prisoners, were crucified within the view of the 
besieged. Meanwhile Mathos, perceiving that 
Hannibal kept a weak guard, sallied forth and 
hilled many of his men, and took Hannibal 
himself with some others prisoners* As if zealous 
to vie with each other which should l^y claim to 
the palm of cruelty^ Mathos immediately took 
down Spendius and his fellow-sufferers from the 
cross, and substituted Hannibal, accompanied 
with thirty Carthaginian persons of distinction, in 
their room. 

Still the Carthaginians left no. means untried 
that might conduce to the wel&.re of the sUite. 
They therefore immediately dispatched thirty 
senators to consult with Hamilcar about measures 
to effect the termination of this intestine warw 
Judiciously sacrificing private animosity to the 
publick welfare, Hanno and Hamilcar agreed to 
act in unison to attain this important end. Pres^ 
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sing all who were capable of bearing arms into 
their service^ they now defeated the enemy in 
every rencounter. At length they gave Mathos 
a decisive blow near Leptis, and the hostile troops 
fled in every direction, but were chiefly overtaken 
by the revengeful sword of the Carthaginian ar- 
my. Mathos, with a few others, however, hav- 
ing escaped to a neighbouring town, was taken 
alive and being escorted to Carthage, suffet^d all 
that ingenious cruelty could inflict, though not 
more than his enormities had deserved* 

Whi]6 the Carthaginians had thus been con* 
testing the independence of their own countiy^. 
the Romans, under the veil of securing Sardinia 
from the revolted mercenaries, who had even 
penetrated as far. as that island, having intro- 
duced their own garrisons, kept possession of 
the towns till they could obtain the reimburse- 
ment of their expenses, though they had pretended 
they were acting as friends* Hamilcar, sensible 
of the inferiority of the power of his own coun* 
try to that of Rome, formed a scheme to raise it 
to a level with its^ haughty rival ^. by extending 
hi& conquests in Spain, which would employ 
uid exercise a vast number of soldiers, and ren« 
der them fit to contend with the Roman ve<* 
terans* Having made the necessary prepara- 
tions for this grand enterprise, Hamilcar, after 
extending the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, 
entered Spain, where he remained in command 
jbrnine years* During this period he amassed im- 
mense treasures, which he distributed, partly 
among his soldiers, and partly among the great 
men of Carthage ;• and by these means he ef- 
fectually secured the interest of those two pow« 
erful bodies. After having subdued large tracks 
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«f territory) he was at length, killed in battle, 
and succeeded by his son-in-law Asdrubal. This 
general answered the high expectations his coun- 
trymen entertained of his abilities; he car- 
ried on his conquests in Spain with still greater 
rapidity than his predecessor^ and built the city 
of new Carthage, now called Carthagena* 

The acqui^tions which Asdrubal had mado 
in Spain, during a seven-years' command, were 
such as to excite the jealousy of the Romans ; 
but he was at length assassinated by a Gaul, 
whose master had been put to death at his in- 
stigation. Three years previously to the death of 
Asdrubal, he had requested that Hannibal, then 
only twenty-two years of age, might be sent to 
him. This request, notwithstanding the pppo-^ 
sition of Hanno, being granted } Hannibal wa» 
no sooner arrived in the camp, than he conciliate 
ed the sincere affection of the array, both from 
the similitude he bore to Hamilcar, and his own 
natural talents and abilities* On the death of 
Asdrubal, of course, he was declared general 
by the army with every demonstration of joy ^ 
and immediately exerted his superior powers, 
by subduing many of the most considerable na- 
tions in Spain* 

No obstacle whatever impeded the progresa 
of the Carthaginian arms, except that the • city 
of Saguntum, which was situated in th^ centre 
of their conquests, still remained in the posses 
^ion of the Romans. Hannibal, however, hay* 
ing found means to embroil son^e of the neigh- 
bearing cantons with the Saguntines, by these 
means furaished himself with a pretext for at* 
tacking their city. Two ambassadors arriving 
f(piu,t)it^ RpQiaa senate to reii^on^takte. against 
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this recommencement of hostilities, he toisweretl 
that the SaguntineS had drawn these calamities 
on themselves, by entering into a quarrel with 
the allies of Carthage- Not satisfied with this 
reply, the ambassadors proceeded to Carthage, 
where they declared that if Hannibal was not 
delivered up to the punishment of the Roman5^ 
hostilities should immediately be renewed against 
them. Such was the origin of the second Pa- 
nick war. 

After a siege of ei^t months, the city of Sa- 
guntum was taken, and the inlmbitants experi- 
enced all the severities which the conquerors 
could inflict. This object being gained, Han^ 
nibal put his African troops into winter quar- 
ters at new~ Carthage, in the mean time permit^ 
ting the Spanish auxiliaiiies to retire to their res- 
pective homes. 

Haviog taken the necessary preeatttions for 
the security of Africa and Spain, Hannibal now 
passed over the Iberus, and subdued every na- 
tion lying between that river and the Pyrenees, 
appointing Hanno governor of all the newly con- 
quered districts. From thence he proceeded on 
his march for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and after 
surmounting many difficulties, ascended the Alps, 
being conducted by Magilus, prince of the Boii ; 
after a fatiguing march of nine days, he halted 
a short time on the summit of these stupendous 
mountains, in order to recruit the wearied spirits 
of the troops. The snow, which had fallen ia 
great quantities, and the piercing cold, which 
they had been unaccustomed to feel, alarmed 
the Spaniards and Africans; but, in order to 
cheer away the gloom that hovered round their 
keartSy he led them to the highest rock oa the side 
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of Itsdy, where he pointed out the fruitful plains 
of Insubria ; assuring them, that the Gauls, who 
inhabited that country, were ready to join them : 
at the same time declaring, that by climbing the 
Alps, they had scaled the walls of that rich me- 
tropolis, Rome. Having thus inspired his troops 
with resolution to suffer and to die, they began to 
descend through deep snows, mountains of ice, 
and terrifick precipices, more formidable than the 
opposition of the enemies, they had to combat in 
their ascent. At length after vanquishing ob- 
stacles almost insuperable to any but such a man 
as Hannibal, they arrived on the plains of Insu- 
bria, and now assumed the boldness and intrepi- 
dity of victors. 

On mustering his forces Hannibal found they 
had suffered a dreadful diminution since their 
setting out from New Carthage. He refresh- 
ed the survivors, however, rendered languid and 
inanimate by the inexpressible hardships they 
had encountered, with an assiduity and suc- 
cess which could not be surpassed ; and uniting 
them with the Insubrians, they laid siege to Tau- 
rinum, the inhabitants of which city had waged 
war against the Carthaginian ally. It resisted 
the combined armies but three days, when tak- 
ing possession, they put all those to the sword 
who opposed their progress. This struck the 
neighbouring bari>arians with such terror, that 
they spontaneously submitted to the conqueror, 
supplying his army with provisions, and doing 
every thing in their power to facilitate his further 
progress. 

The Roman general Scipio, surprised to find 
his antagonist had crossed the Alps, and already 
entered into Italy, having gone in quest of him 
on the banks of the Rhone, immediately returned 
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irtth the greatest expedition* An engag^tnt 
ensuing near the river Ticions, the Romans sns^ 
tamed a heavy defeat, and were compelled to 
repass that rirer. In the mean time, Hannibai' 
continued his progress, till arriving on the banks 
of the Po, he halted for two days, to refresh his 
men, and to constroct a bridge of boats. Hav- 
ing effected his passage, he dispatched his bro* 
ther Mago in pursuit of the enemy, who, hav- 
ing rallied their scattered forces, had fixed their 
encampment at Placentia* Afberwards he con- 
cluded a treaty with several Gallick cantons, and 
advancing a day's march beyond the Po, was 
rejoined by Mago, with the other division of his 
army. The Carthaginian^ again offered battle 
to the Roman consul; but, intimidated by the 
desertion of a body of Gauls, and by the ardour 
of the enemy, he retreated to an eminence oii 
the opposite side of the river Trebia. Hannibal, 
apprised of the consul's departure, sent out the 
Numidian horse to harass him on his march ; 
and himself followed with the main army, in 
order to assist in case of necessity. They soon 
brought the Romans to an engagement, and de- 
feated them with great loss ; pursuing the fugi- 
tives, who amounted to about ten thousand, as far 
as the Trebiai After this action, Hannibal made 
frequent incursions into the Roman territories, 
endeavouring by every means to win the affec- 
tion of the Gauls, as well as of the allies of 
Rome, by dismissing all the prisoners %vithout 
ransom, and engaging to defend them in casri 
of molestation from his enemies. 

After carrying on this desiiltory warfare for 
W)me time, he crossed the Apennines, and pene- 
trated into Etruria ; when hearing that the new 
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consul) Flaminius, lay encamped under the walld 
of Arretium, he had no doubt of being able to 
inflame the impetuous spirit of his adversary |o 
■9L battle. To effect this, he took the road leading 
to Rome ; and leaving the hostile forces behind 
him, desolated all the country through which he 
passed with fire and sword. Flaminius, indignant 
at beholding the ravages committed by the Car- 
thaginians, approached them with great temerity ; 
and being drawn into an ambuscade, near the lake 
Thrasymenus, lost his life on the field of battle, 
together with 15,000 men. Great numbers were 
likewise taken prisoners, as was a body of 6000 
men, who had taken refuge in a town of Etruria. 
Hannibal lost but 1 500 men in this conflict, who 
were chiefly Gauls ; though many on both sides 
afterwards died of their wounds. Soon after he 
dispatched Maherbal, with considerable forces of 
cavalry and infantry, to attack a body of horse 
which had been detached from Ariminum by 
the consul ServiUius, to reinforce his coUes^ue 
in Etruria. The detachment, after a short Ss- 
pute, was reduced, with considerable slaughter, 
to the necessity of submitting to the victorious 
Carthaginians. This disaster, happening within 
so few days after the defeat at Thrasymenus, 
was severely felt by the Romans, notwithstand- 
ing their natural magnanimity. 

A scorfoutick disoi^er at this time prevailing 
throughout the Carthaginian army, occasioned 
by their being obliged to pitch their camps in un- 
wholesome morasses, Hannibal reposed for a 
considerable time in the beautiful and fertile 
country of Adria. Having taken possession of 
that part of the territory bordering on the sea, he 
dispatched a messenger to Carthage with the 
2H 
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news offaisYictOTious progress, which was re- 
ceived by his countrymen with the most joyful 
acctamatioos ; and they immediately resolved to 
reinforce their armies in Italy and Spsdn with a 
propernumber of troops. 

The Romans, in the utmost constemationy 
appointed a dictator, as was customary in times 
of danger. Fabius Maximus, surnamed Ver- 
rucosus, was chosen to this office ; a man equally 
lemai^able for his deliberation and circumspect 
lion, asFlaminius was for ardour and impetuosity. 
He followed Hannibal at a distance into Apulia, 
keeping him in continual alarm; but could 
not be prevailed on to come to an engagement, 
notwithstanding the disapprobation expressed 
by his own army at the supine indifference he 
showed in repressing the ravages committed by 
the enemy in Campania, one of the finest coun- 
tries in Italy. These complaints at length rose 
to such a height, that the dictator, fearing to ir- 
ritate his army, feigned a desire to meet his op- 
ponent in the field. He therefore pursued Han- 
nibal with greater alacrity tlian usual, still, 
however, under various pretences, taking care 
to avoid an engs^ment, even with more assi- 
duity than the enemy courted it. At length 
Hannibal, having exhausted every means to pro- 
voke the dictator to a battle, determined to quit 
Campania, which he found abounding more 
with fruit and wine than com ; and to return to 
Samnium through the difficult pass called Eri* 
banus. Fabius perceiving his intention, from 
the direction in which he marched, arrived there 
before him ; and encamping on Mount Callicula, 
prepared to oppose his passage. This shceme 
was, however, rendered abortive by a strata^ 
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fcm, which Fabius could neither foresee nor 
guanl against. Arrived at the foot of the 
mount Callicula, Hannibal directed that 2000 
of the strongest and more active oxen should 
have &ggots tied to their horns ; and under the 
veil of night, when all was still and quiet, that 
the faggots should be set on fire, while the 
herdsmen, driving them quietly along, arrived 
within sight of the Roman camp. Fabius de« 
pended on the troops whom he had placed ill 
ambuscade to prevent the passage of Hannibal % 
but these seeing the lights approach them on all 
sides, and supposing themselves surrounded bf 
the enemy, fell back upon their ovm camp, in 
trepidation, and suffered their adversaries to 
pass unmolested. Fabius, though rallied by hia 
soldiers at being thus over-readied by the Car- 
thaginians, still pursued his original plan, of 
procrastination ; and contented himself with 
closely watching the motions of the enemy* 

Hannibal, amidst all his ravages, having stu« 
diously spared the lands of the dictator, it was 
suspected that an improper correspondence ex* 
isted between the two commanders ; on which ac« 
count Fabius was recalled to Rome, to explain 
the modves of his conduct. Duritig his absence 
Minucius, the general of the horse, gained some 
Advantages, which considerably strengthened 
the allegations against tlie dictator ; but having 
Batisfied the senate, he was restored to his rank, 
though Minucius was put on an equal footing 
with him, in the command of the army. Thus 
being divided into two parts, the latter led his 
division into an engagement, which must in. 
evitably have ended in their total loss, had not 
Fabius hastened to his assistance. Minucius, 
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ashamed of his rashness, and conscious of his 
own want of skill, immediately resigned the en- 
tire command to the supeiior talents of Fabitis* 

The Roman army was now augmented to the 
number of 87,000 men ; and Hannibal, being re- 
duced to the greatest disti^ss for the want of 
provisions, left Samnium, and directed his 
course into Apulia, leaving fires burning and 
tents remaining in his camp, from which the 
Romans were led to believe, for some time, that 
his retreat was only feigned. But the truth 
being at length developed, the Carthaginisui 
army was overtaken at Cannae, an obscure vil- 
lage in Apulia. A battle ensued as memorable 
as any which the eventful pages of history un- 
fold to our view. The contest terminated in 
the complete defeat of the Roman army, though 
almost double in number to that of the Cartha- 
ginians. At least 45,000 fell in this fatal con- 
flict, and 10,000 were taken prisoners. In Han- 
nibal's camp, the night passed away in feasting 
and rejoicings, and the succeeding day the two 
Roman camps, jointly containing the small 
number of 4000 men, were invested by the vic- 
torious general. 

That portion of Italy called the Old Province, 
Magna Grecia, Tarentum, and part of the ter- 
ritory of Capua, immediately surrendered to 
Hannibal. The neighbouring provinces like** 
wise evinced a disposition to throw off the 
Roman yoke, but waited to see whether the Cap* 
thaginians could maintain power to protect 
them. Admiring the humanity which Hanni- 
bal had all along shown to the Italian prisoners, 
and the signal victories he had gained, many 
Qities and provinces were induced to court his 
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protection. Even the Campanians themselres, 
a nation more favoured by the Romans than 
anyin Italy, except the Latins, were strongly 
inclined to abandon their natural friends. The 
Carthaginians receiving intelligence of this, bent 
their march towards Capua, which, from the 
popular faction reigning there, was easily added 
to their acquisitions. Soon after the submission 
of this place, many cities of the Brutii likewise 
opened' their gates to Hannibal. Mago was 
then dispatched to Carthage with the news of 
the decisive victory at Cannn, and the conse* 
^uent successes resulting from it. 

What Hannibal had already achieved, under 
JBo many disadvantages, must undoubtedly en- 
title him to rank higher in regard to courage and 
abilities, than any other hero, ancient or modem. 
To conquer, with inferior numbers, men endowed 
with the most intrepid and warlike disposition in 
the whole worid, was not to be effected by mere 
common-place Udents. He had not to contend 
with barbarians, nor uncivilized nations ; neither, 
as was the case with Alexander the Gireat, 
had he to combat with a country sunk into sloth 
and effeminacy ; but with men of superior 
strength, and equally skilled in military affairs 
with himself. He attacked that powerful nation 
with an army of 26,000 men, debarred of any re* 
source, either for money, recruits, or provisions, 
except what he could procure in an enemy's 
country, by his own unparalleled abilities. Nor 
was there any deficiency in the talents of the 
Roman generals, as will appear from their hav- 
ing conquered the most martial nations, when 
under the command of any but a Hannibal. 

Yet| from the period of the battle of Cann»% 
2H2 
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the successes of this illustrious warrioi* began td 
decline. The Roman historians, wishing to de« 
tract from the high character of Hannibal, and 
unwilling that such a noble example of courage, 
skill, and magnanimity, should be faithfully re- 
corded, lest it should derogate from the fame 
of their own heroes, have debased him, by de- 
claring that he enervated himself and his sol- 
diers to such a degree by debaucheries, whilst 
remaining in winter quarters at Capua, that he 
was no longer able to cope with the Romans* 
But this assertion is afterwards confuted even 
by their own pens, when they confess that 
after the battle of Cannae he gave their armies 
frequent and terrible defeats, taking many of 
their towns in the very presence of their de- 
fenders* 

But the insufficient resources, supplied by the 
republick of Carthage, for reinforcing his army,, 
appear to have been the real causes tliat ought 
to be assigned for the sad reverse of fortune 
which Hannibal was now doomed to experience* 
On the first news, indeed, of his success reach- 
ing Carthage, a body of 4000 Numidian cavalry, 
and 40 elephants, together with 1000 talents of 
silver, were granted by the senate* A large de- 
tachment of Spanish troops was also appointed 
to follow, and Mago was commissioned to hasten 
their equipment* Had this supply been sent 
with proper expedition, it is most probable that 
the Romans would have had little reason to re- 
flect upon Hannibal's conduct at Capua, as tho 
next campaign must undoubtedly have termi- 
nated in the submission of that haughty republick 
to the superior force of his arms* But, not- 
withstanding the influence of the Barcinian fac- 
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tion of Carthage, Hanno and his adherents, sa* 
crificing the publick good to the pernicious jea- 
lousy of their infatuated party, found means by 
their artifice not only to retard the march of the 
intended reinforcements, but even to diminish 
their numbers. Thus deserted by his native 
country, Hannibal now found himself reduced to 
the necessity of acting in the defensive instead of 
pursuing his career as a conqueror; his army 
amounting to no more than 36,000 foot and 9000 
horse j yet even when labouring under such dis- 
couraging circumstances^ which prevented him 
from extending his conquests, the most strenuous 
efforts of the Roman power proved unable to 
drive his small army out of Italy, for more than 
fourteen years* 

Every possible means was now put in practice 
by the Romans that could tend to strengthen their 
army. They supplied their new enlisted troops 
with arms, which had formerly been taken from 
different enemies, and had for some time been hung 
up as trophies in the publick temples and porticoes. 
The treasury was also recruited by the volun- 
tary contributions of patriotick citizens, who 
stripped themselves of all the gold in their pos- 
session, in order to apply it to the publick use ; 
and by these means the finances were put in good 
condition, and their army rendered proportiona- 
bly strong. 

But, notwithstanding these noble efforts, the 
Romans must inevitably have experienced a re- 
petition of the same ill success, had not the de- 
ficient supplies of men and money, allowed by 
the Carthaginian senate to Hannibal, frustrated 
his aims. Feeling sensibly the want of money, he 
gave the Roman prisoners permission to redeem 
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themselves; and ten of their body were imme- 
diately dispatched to Rome for the purpose of ne- 
gociating their liberty, pledging their most solemn 
oaths as a security for ^eir return* At the same 
time they were commissioned to carry proposals 
for peace ; but on the arrival of these unfortunate 
captives at Rome, the dictator sent a lictor) 
commanding them immediately to depart the 
Roman territory, as it was determined not to 
redeem the prisoners* On this Hannibal imme- 
diately sent the greater part of them to Carthage^ 
and of the rest he made gladiators, compelling 
them to fight with each other for the savage en« 
tertainment of his troops. 

Meanwhile, Cneius and Publius Scipio had 
carried on the war with great success in Spain 
against the Carthaginians; and Asdrubal, who 
had been ordered to proceed to the assistance 
of Hannibal, in his passage was defeated by 
them. The dictator and senate of Rome, en- 
couraged by this agreeable news, formed the 
most vigorous preparations for a decisive cam- 
paign, whilst Hannibal remained in a state of 
inactivity at Capua. This ineition, however, 
appears to have arisen from the continual ex- 
pectation of receiving reinforcements fix)m Car- 
thage ; but in this hope he was disappointed ; 
which neglect proved the ruin of the Carthagi- 
nian affairs in Italy. 

The Roman forces, notwithstanding all their 
looses, still remained much superior to those of 
Hannibal ; 35,000 men marching out of the 
city under the command of the dictator, while 
15,000 were held in reserve by Marccllus. Pur- 
suing the plan of his predecessor Fabius Maxi- 
musy the dictator came to no engagement for the 
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space of a year after the battle of Cannae. Hanni'- 
bal, however, made an attempt upon Nola, expect- 
ing it would be delivered up to him ; but the Ro- 
man dictator entering that city, and sallying un- 
expectedly from three gates upon the Carthagi- 
nians, obliged them to retire in great confusion) 
with the loss of 5000 men. This being the first 
advantage gained, where Mannibal command* 
ed in pei^son, the Romans were not a little 
animated by their success ; but their spirits were 
again dejected, by the news of the consul Post- 
humius Albinus being cut off with his whole army 
by the Boii, Still they resolved to concentrate 
their whole forces against their most formidable 
enemy, Hannibal, who nevertheless continued to 
reduce many cities ; but the Campanians, who 
had espoused the Carthaginian interest, having 
r^sedan army of 14,000 men in&vour of HaB* 
nibal, were defeated by the consul Scmpronius, 
the leader and 2000 of his men fiedling in the 
battle. At this time it having been discoveredy 
that the Carthaginian general had concluded a 
treaty of alliance with Philip, king of Macedon, 
a Roman army was transported into Greece, to 
prevent any annoyance from that quarter. Not 
long after this, Hannibal sustained a terrible de- 
feat in a pitched battle with Marcellus, who hav- 
ing armed his men with long pikes, pierced 
through the Carthaginian forces, whil€ they 
were unable to make the least resistance, from 
the inferior length of their javelins. They were 
therefore obliged to fly, and being closely pur« 
sued by Marcellus, before they could take re^ge 
in their camp, 5000 men were killed, and 600 
taken prisoners. This calamity was consider- 
ably augmented by the desertion of UOO of 
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the best horse^ who had participated in ail tho 
glory and fatigue which attended the paasa^ 
over the Alps* Depressed by these reverses 
of fortune^ Hannibal retired into Apuliai 
from Campania^ where he had sojourned so 
long. 

The Roman forces were now daily increasing 
their strength, while those of the Carthaginians 
were as rapidly declining. F^bius Maximus imme- 
diately advanced into Campania^ whither Hanni^* 
bal returned in the hopes of saving Capua. In 
the mean time he ordered Hanno, at the head of 
17,000 foot and 1700 horse, to seize Beneven- 
tum ; but he was repulsed with immense loss, 
only 3000 men surviving this fatal encounter } 
while Hannibal advanced to Nola, where he 
Was again defeated by Marcellus. After this| 
lie beean to lose ground with as much rapi^ty 
as he had formerly gained it : Casilinum, Accua 
in Apulia, Arpi, and Atemum, were retaken by 
the Romans* But the inhabitants of Tarentum 
voluntarily delivering their city to Hannibal, he 
was so intent upon reducing the garrison^ which 
still maintained the citadel of that place, that he 
was deaf to the entreaties of the citizens of Ca- 
pua, who were threatened with a siege by the 
Koman army. Hanno in the mean time was 
again utterly vanquished by Fulvius, being forc- 
ed to fly with a small body of horse into Bru- 
tium. The consuls then advanced with the in- 
tention of laying a formal siege to Capua ; but 
while on their march, Sempronius Gracchus, a 
man of great bravery a^id skill, was assassinated 
by a Lucanian ; and in thp death of this general 
the republick sustained an almost irreparable loss. 
Capua, however, was now assailed on all sides i 
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Bfid the besieged a second time supplicated 
HaiuiibaU who at length came to their assist-* 
ance. He contrived to make known the period 
of his intended attack on the Romans, to the 
besieged ; desiring them to second his endeavours 
by making a vigorous sally at the same time* 
The Roman generals, on the first news of the 
enemy's approach, divided their troops : Appius 
with one portion making head against the gar- 
rison, while Fulvius defended the entrenchments. 
The garrison was with little difficulty repulsed, 
and had not Af^ius been wounded, as he was 
entering the gate, he would have pursued them 
even into their city ; but Fulvius found it no 
«uch easy task to withstand Hannibal, whbse 
troops evinced incredible ardour and intrepidity* 
A body of Spaniards and Numidians passed the 
ditch and in spite of all opposition, climbing 
the ramparts, penetrated into the heait of the 
Roman camp ; but -not' being properly seconded 
by their colleague, the life of every individual 
was sacrificed on the spot. The Carths^inian 
general, dismayed at these misfortunes, imme- 
diately sounded a retreat. Still, however, hop- 
ing to effect the relief of Capua, he marched 
towards Rome, where he supposed his approach 
would strike such terror into the minds of 
the inhabitants, as might cause the recal of the 
army from Capua to their assistance. Having 
previously acquainted the Capuans with his de- 
sign, they were by no means disheartened at his 
departure : but this manoeuvre was not attended 
with all the wished-for success ; for Fablus hav- 
iilg penetrated into his intentions, it was judged 
sufficient to recal Fulvius with no more than 
15^000 men^ to the assistance <^ Rome* On his 
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arriva], Hannibal- was obliged to retire ; and re- 
turning with all expedition to Capua, he sur- 
prised Appius^ driving him out of his camp with 
the loss of a great number of men ; when he 
entrenched himself on some eminences, till he 
could be joined by his colleague Fulvius. Con- 
sidering his inability to combat with the whole 
Roman army, Hannibal now relinqmshed all 
thoughts of relieving Capua, which of course 
was soon surrendered to its ancient masters. 

A short time prior to the submission of Ca- 
pua, Hannibal fell in with a Roman army com- 
manded by a man' of the name of M. Centenius 
Penula, who had frequently signalised himself 
as a centurion. This rash man, on being intro- 
duced to the senate, had the presumption to in- 
sinuate, that if they would intrust him with the 
command only of 5000 men, he would soon give 
a good account of Hannibal. His army was, 
however, augmented to the number of 16,000; 
with which having attacked the Carthaginians, 
after a battle of two hours, he fell, surrounded 
by all his soldiers, except about 1 000, who alone 
survived. 

Not long after this, Hannibal having found 
means to draw the praetor Cneius Fulvius into 
an ambuscade, put to the sword near his whole 
army, consisting of 18,000 men. Meantime Mar* 
cellus made great progress in Samnium, gaining 
possession of three cities, in two of which finding 
3000 Carthaginians, he put them all to death, and 
at the same time carried off immense quantities of 
com. This, however, by no means compensat- 
ed for the defeat which Hannibal gave the pro- 
consul Fulvius Centumalus, whom he surprised 
and cut off, togetlier with 1 3,000 of bis men. 
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Thus alternately victorious and vanquished, num- 
bers of the human race were destroyed, without 
any decisive effects. 

Soon after this defeat, Marcellus marched with 
his army to oppose Hannibal, and various losses 
are said to have been sustained on each side in 
their repeated encounters ; but at length the sub- 
tle Carthaginian decoyed into an ambuscade, and 
ciit off the great Marcellus ; in consequence of 
which the Romans were obliged to raise the siege 
of Locri, with the loss of all their military en- 
gines. This happened in the eleventh year of the 
war. 

Hitherto the Carthaginians, though no longer 
the favourites of fortune, had still been able in 
a great measure to maintain their ground ; but 
the misfortune which befel Asdrubal, as he was 
conducting some auxiliary troops from Spain to 
his brother Hannibal, proved the death-wari'ant 
of the Carthaginian affairs. After meeting with 
many favourable circumstances, which conduced 
to facilitate his progress, he arrived at Placentia 
sooner than the Romans, or even Hannibal himr 
«elf, could expect. Had he continued to use the 
same expedition with which he began his mar6h, 
nothing could have averted the fatal blow im- 
pending over Rome, from the united forces of 
Hannibal and his brother. But, on the contrary, 
indolently indulging his repose before Placentia, 
Jie gave an opportunity to the Romans of mus- 
tering all their troops to oppose him. Being 
now obliged to raise the siege, he directed his 
course towaixls Umbria ; and immediately dis- 
patched a letter to acquaint Hannibal of his in- 
tended motions ; but the messenger being inter- 
cepted, and the consuls in consequence having 

R9ME.— III. 2 1 * ^ 
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united their armies, attacked the Carthaginiahd 
with inconceivable vehemence, who being infi- 
nitely infenor to their exponents, both in point of 
numbers and resolution, the issue of this conflict 
was a total defeat, Asdrubal himself falling among 
the numerous slain. About the same time, Han- 
nibal, after having sustained repeated repulses, 
reUred to Canutium ; but on the melancholy in-» 
telligence of his brother^s death, in sorrow and 
despair he withdrew to the extremity of Brutium^ 
wheie he remained a eonsiderable space of time 
in a state of inaction* Yet such terror existed in 
the minds 6f the Romans at the recollection of 
what this hero had achieved, that although all 
about him was going to wreck, and the Carthagi- 
nian affairs appeared to be bordering on the brink 
of destruction, they did not venture to provoke an 
attack. 

The republick of Carthage now devoted their 
^vhole attention to the preservation of their pos- 
sessions in Spain, while the more important si- 
tuation of affairs in Italy were treated with abso- 
lute neglect. All their anxiety, however, about 
the security of their dominions in Spain, was to 
•very little purpose :; as they found a coun^^us 
and successftil enemy in Scipio, afterwards sUr- 
named Africanus, who reduced the cities of New 
Carthage and Gades, besides gaining masy other 
xonsiderable advantages. 

At length the mist raised by prejudke and 
^malevolence, which had rendei*ed the Carthagi- 
'tiians so blind to their interest, began to be dis- 
sipated by dear-bought experience ; but unfortu* 
nately it was now too late. Mago received or- 
ders to leave Spain, and sail to Italy with all ex«^ 
,pedition. Landing on the coast of •Liguria^ 
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with an army of 12,000 foot and 2000 horse, h« 
surprised Genoa, and at the same time seized 
upon the town and port of Sayo. A reinforce* 
ment joined him at this place, and new levies 
were raised in Liguria with great speed; but 
the opportunity was now passed, and could not 
he recalled. Scipio, after having carried all be- 
fore him in Spsdn, passed over into Africa, where 
no enemy appeared capable of opposing his pro* 
gress. The Carthaginians with terror beholding 
then* country on the brink of destruction, recal- 
led their armies from Italy, for the presentation of 
their own capital : and Mago, who had entered 
Into Insubria, was routed by the Roman forces { 
and retreating into the mainiime quarters of Li? 
p^ria,. was met by a courier, with orders for his 
immediate return to Carthage. On the same 
order being communicated to Hannibal, he ex* 
hibited the most acute sensations of indignation 
aad concern, groaning and gnashing his teeth, 
and being scarcely able to refrain from sheddii^ 
tgars. " Never did a man under sentence of ban- 
ishment," says I-ivy, ♦' show so much reluctance 
to relinquish his native country, as Hannibal felt 
on leaving that of the enemy*" 

On Hannibal's landing in Africa, he strained 
every nerve to animate the courage and increase 
the strength of the Carthaginian army; after 
which encamping at Zama, a town about five 
days' march from Carths^e, he sent out spies to 
observe the situation of the Romans* These 
men were taken prisoners and carried before 
Scipio; but so far from inflicting any punish- 
ment upon them, according to the rules of war, 
he ordered them to be conducted about the 
campy to the end that they might take an exact 
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survey; and afterwards dismissed them. Han- 
nibal, admiring the magnanimity of his rival, 
earnestly solicited an interview with him. The 
two generals, therefore, escorted by equal de- 
tachments of horse, met at Madagara, where, by 
the assistance of interpreter, they held a con- 
ference. Hannibal, flattering Scipio in refined 
and artful language, expatiated upon all those 
topicks which he conceived most capable of in- 
fluencing that general to grant his nation a peace, 
on moderate and equitable terms ; affirming, that 
the Carthaginians would willingly confine their 
possessions to Africa, while the Romans were at 
liberty to extend their conquests to the most re- 
mote nations. Scipio replied, that the Romans 
were not instigated to engage in the former or 
present war with Carthage by ambition, or any 
sinister considerations, but by the strict regard 
they paid to justice, and the security of their al- 
lies. He also observed, that, previously to his 
anival in Africa, he had received more submis- 
sive proposals, the Carthaginians having offered 
to pay a tribute of 5000 talents of silver to the 
Romans, to restore their prisoners without ran- 
som, and to surrender all their own galleys^ At 
the same time Scipio urged, that, instead of ex- 
pecting more advantageous terms, they should 
be grateful that they were not even more rigorous ; 
but if Hannibal would comply with the praposed 
conditions, a peace should instantly ensue ; if not, 
the dispute must be left to the decision of the 
swoixl. . 

This conference, held between two of the 
greatest commanders the world ever producedy 
ended without success ; both returning to their 
lespcctivi? camps, where they inflamed their troops 
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bf the assurance that not only the fate of Rome 
and Carthage, but that of the universe collect- 
ively, was to be decided the Succeeding day, by 
the exertions of their arms. During the engage- 
ment, which accordingly took place, Scipio is 
aaid to have passed a very high encomium on the 
excellent military genius of his opponent, openly 
avowing, that the conduct of the Carthaginian 
hero was superior to his own. But the preca- 
rious state of Carthage admitting of no delay, 
and being obliged to hazard a battle with a con- 
siderably inferior number of cavalry to that of 
the enemy, Hannibal was utterly defeated, and 
his camp taken, he himself seekiag refuge at 
Thon, and afterwards removing to Adrumen- 
tum : fix>m thence he was recalled to Carthi^ ; 
where he prevailed upon his countrymen to con- 
clude a peace with Scipio, on the severe terms 
prescribed by the victor. 

Thus was the second Punick war terminated ; 
on conditions to the last degree humiliating to 
the Carthaginians. They were obliged to sur- 
render all the Roneian deserters, fugitive slaves, 
and prisoners of war, as well as all the Italians 
whom Hannibal had constrained to follow him. 
At the same time they stipulated to surrender all 
their ships of war, except ten triremes, and all 
their tame elephants, being likewise restricted 
from training any more of those animals for mili- 
tary service. They were likewise to undertake 
no war without the consent of the Romans, and 
engaged to advance, at equal payments, in fifty 
years, 10,000 Euboick talents. They further agreed 
io enter into an alliance with Masinissa, restoring 
all they had usurped from him or his ancestors ; 
and to assist the Romans, either by sea or land, 
312 
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in case of emergency. These galling terms 
roused the indignation of the populace to such a 
degree, that they threatened to plunder and bum 
the houses of the nobility; but Hannibal, as- 
sembling a body of 6000 foot and 500 horse at 
Marthama, quelled the insurgents, and by his 
influence coropleted the treaty, in ratifying which 
"was sealed the inevitable ruin of Carthage. 

This fatal peace had scarcely been concluded, 
when Masinissa seized on part of the Carthagi- 
nian dommions in Africa, under pretence that it 
formerly belonged to hrs ancestors. The Car- 
thaginians, thrwigh the potent but prejudiced 
interference of the Romans, found themselves 
under the necessity of ceding those countries to 
that ambitious prince, and of entering into an 
alliance with one who had thus unjustly de- 
spoiled them of their territories. 

After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal 
still maintained his reputation among his coun- 
trymen. He was intrusted with the command 
of an army, against some neighbouring nations ; 
but his enjoyment of this post giving offence to 
the Romans, he was exalted to the civil dignity 
of prxtor in Carthage. In this oflBce he continu- 
ed for some time, making useful regulations in 
the affairs of the state ; but his conduct even in 
^his capacity exciting the jealousy of his invete- 
rate enemies, he was forced to fly to Antiochus, 
king of Syria. After his flight the Romans 
still watched the Carthaginians with a suspicious 
eye ; though in order to prevent any thing of 
this kind, his countrymen had dispatched two 
ships to pursue him, had confiscated his effects, 
razed his house, and by a publick decree declared 
him an exile. Ever seeking some new asylum^ 
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the tranquillity^ of which was as often disturbed 
by his jealous persecutors^ Hannibal was inces* 
santly in fear lest he should be unable to- elude 
their pursuit. Under this apprehension^ he, by 
means of poison, put an end to his existence^ 
which had been marked with achievements suffi- 
ciently glorious to adorn the annals of ages. His 
abilities were truly extraordinary ; intrepid in 
danger, prolifick in expedients, and above the 
weakness of despair ; amidst the most complicat- 
ed difficulties, he often defeated the most subtle 
schemes of his adversaries, and rose superior 
to calamities which would have borne down a 
common man. The Romans entertained the 
most inveterate hatred against this formidable 
competitor, which in fact redounds to his praise 
more than any eulogium. By the death of Han- 
nibal his country sustained an irreparable loss^. 
and her glory sunk to rise no more. 

Soon after Hannibal's retreat and exile, dis- 
agreements arising between the Carthaginians and 
Masinissa, the latter, notwithstanding the ma- 
nifest iniquity of his proceeding, was supported 
by the Romans, whom he cajoled by affirmingi 
that the Carthaginians had received ambassadors 
from Perseus, king of Macedon, with whom they 
wei*e about to enter into an alliance. Not long 
after this, Maslnissa made incursions into the 
province of Tysca, where he possessed himself 
of many towns and castles. In order to check 
his further outrages, the Carthaginians applied 
with great importunity to the Romans for redress^ 
being restnuned by an article in the kist treaty 
from repelling force, by force without their con- 
sent. The ambassadors prostrating themselvesi 
on the ground, implored the Roman senate to 
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determine the extent of their dominions, that 
they might know in future what thejr had to de« 
pend on ; or if their state had by any means 
given offence^ they begged that they would pu« 
nish them themselves, rather than leave them 
exposed to the insults and depredations of so 
merciless a tyrant. But, even with all this soli-9 
citation and humilityy they could not obtain 
their request) the matter being left undecided ;. 
and Masinissa was permitted to continue his ra* 
pines with impunity. Yet whatever enmity thd r 
Romans might bear their natural foe, they af- 
fected to show some regard to the principles or 
justice and honour. They, therefore dispatch* 
ed Cato, a man remarkable for the enormities 
he committed under the specious pretence of 
publick spirit, to accommodate the differences be- * 
tween Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; but the 
latter, aware of the fatal consequences which 
would ensue, should they acquiesce in such a me- 
diation, appealed to the treaty concluded by 
Scipio, as the only rule by which their conduct, 
and that of the aggressor, should be scrutinised. 
This reasonable request, from an unfortunate 
people, so incensed the haughty disposition of 
Cato, that from this time he was determined 
upon the destruction of their state. 

The Carthaginians, sensible that the Romans 
were their implacable enemies, and reflecting on 
the nefarious treatment they had experienced 
fifom them as arbitrators in this business, in order 
to prevent a rupture, by a decree of the senate, 
impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, and 
Cart halo, commander of the auxiliary forces, as 
guilty of high-treason, in having promoted the 
war against the king of Numidia. A deputa- 
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tion at the same time was sent to Rome, to dis- 
cover the opinions entertained of their late con- 
duct, and to learn what satisfaction the Romans 
demanded. These messengers meeting with a 
cold reception, others were dispatched, who re- 
turned with no more favourable success. This 
coldness threw the unhappy citizens into the 
deepest despair, from a just apprehension that 
speedy destruction awaited them. Nor were 
their fears groundless, as the Roman senate, 
jealous and uneasy lest the Carthaginian republick 
should resume some share of its formed vigour, 
had now determined on its final subversion. The 
city of Utica, remarkable for its magnitude and 
riches, as well as for its capacious port, having 
through fear submitted to the Romans, they did 
not for a moment hesitate to declare hostili* 
ties against Carthage, being now possessed of so 
important a fortress for the attack of the capital. 
The consuls, M. Manlius Nepos, and L. Marcius 
Censorinus, with an immense armament, were 
dispatched against the defenceless Carthaginians,, 
having previously received secret injunctions 
from the senate not to suspend offensive opera- 
tions till the complete destruction of that state, 
which they pretended was essentially necessary 
to their own security. Pursuant to their pre- 
vious arrangements, the troops were landed at 
Lilybaeum in Sicily, from whence, after making 
necessary preparations, it was proposed that they 
should be transported to Utica. 
> In the mean time, the Carthaginians 3 q 
were not a little agitated by the last in- x47. 
telligencc brought by their ambassadors : 
still, however, they were ignorant of the calami- 
tous destiny that awaited them. They therefoit 
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sent fresh Ambassadors to Rome, invested vnth* 
unlimited powers to act as they thought proper 
for the good of the republick^ and even to submit 
themselves without reserve to the disposal of the 
Romans. This embassy appeared in some mea- 
sure to soften the obduracy of the Romans, who 
promised not only the enjoyment of their liberty 
and laws, but likewise of whatever in their esti- 
mation was held most dear and valuable. The. 
rapture of the Carthaginian populace was im- 
moderate, on the report of this favouraUe turn 
in the negociation ; but their spirits soon suffer- 
ed an adequate depression, aa being informed by 
the senate, that the Romans listened to their 
overtures only on condition that three, hundred 
of tlie young noblemen <^ Carthage should be- 
(Hspatched to Lilybscum, within the space of 
thirty days, to hear the final resolution of the 
consuls. This uncertainty impressed the inha« 
hilants of Carthage with the deepest melancho- 
ly. The hostages, however, were delivered ; but' 
the decision of their (ate was deferred till the con-^ 
suls should arrive at Utica, where they were as- 
sured that the further onders of the Romans 
should be made known. 

No sooner, therefore, did the ministers receive 
intelligence of the Roman fleet appearing off " 
Utica, than they hastened to learn the impend- 
jpg destiny of their city. . The consuls, however, 
gradually disclosed the commands of their rc- 
publick, fearing lest the Carthaginians, irritated 
by the rigour of the demands,. should refuse to 
comply with them. In conformity to this po- 
licy, they first required a sufficient quantity of 
com for the subsistence of their troops. Next 
they insisted on the surrender of all the triremes 
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tdl their arms and military engines should im* 
mediately be deposited in the Roman camp. 

Care being tsdcen that a considerable interval 
of time should elapse between each of these in- 
ordinate requests, the Carthaginians found them- 
selves ensnared into assent, feeling their inability 
to resist any one of these separate demands, 
though the last viras submitted to, v^ith the ut- 
most reluctance and concern. Thus deprived of 
all powers of resistance, the unfortunate Cartha- 
ginianii^ were next enjoined to abandon their city-} 
at the same time recemng permission to erect 
another, at the distance of eighty stadia from the 
sea, which was to be unprotected by walls oi* 
fortifications. This inexorable decree was re- 
ceived with every symptom of despei^tion^ and 
the whole city became a continued scene of 
horror, madness, and confusion. The citizens 
cursed their ancestors "for not gloriously dying 
in the defence of their country, rather than ac- 
quiescing in dishonourable conditions which had 
brought destruction on their posterity. At length, 
after the commotion had somewhat subsided, 
the senate proposed to their wretched country- 
men, that diey should attempt to resist this last 
degitdation ; and make every exertion that could 
be practised in their defenceless state for sustain- 
ing a siege* Accordingly they closed the gates 
of their city ; coUacting on the ramparts great 
heaps of stones, to supply the defect of arms, in 
case of a surprise $ and liberating all the male- 
factors confined in prisoh, and giving the slaves 
their liberty, they incorporated them in the mi- 
litia. Asdrubal, who had been sentenced to 
dfe, in order lo deprecate the vengeance of tWd 
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Romans, was now entreated to employ an army 
.of 20,000 men, which he had raised against his 
country, in its defence. Another Asdrubal was 
appointed to command in Carthage; and all 
united in the resolution to preserve their city, or 
perish in its ruins* But though animated with 
the most ardent zeal for the defence of their .ca- 
pital, they still felt sensibly the want of arms. 
To obviate this, by order of the senate, the tem- 
ples, porticoes, and all other publick buildings, 
were conveited into manufactories, in which men 
and women were incessantly occupied in supply- 
ing this indispensable defect. By these means, 
J 44 bucklers, aoo swords, 1000 darts, and 500 
lances and javelins, were daily furnished to the 
soldiery. Wanting the usual materials for mak- 
ing the ba lists, and catapults, they used silver 
and gold, melting the statues, vases, and even 
the private property of families; none on this 
occasion sparing fatigue or expense in such an 
important cause. And as there were no supplies 
of hemp and £ax to make ropes for working the 
machines, the women, even those of the first 
rank, cut off their hair, and dedicated it to the 
service of their country. Asdrubal, forgetting 
his private wxongs in those of the publick, 
came to the assistance of his Jiative city ; and 
having taken his post without the walls, em- 
ployed his troops in collecting provisions, which 
were conveyed to tlie Carthaginians in great 
abundance. 

The consuls, in the mean time, supposing the 
inhabitants of Carthago to be labouring undei' 
famine, which must eventually oblige them to 
submit, deferred drawing near to the city, being 
liourly in expectation of receiving their conces- 
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bions ; but at length discovering the real stat^ 
«f affairs, they advanced to the place, which 
they immediately invested* Still, however, firm- 
ly persuaded that the Carthaginians were un- 
armed, they flattered themselves they should 
carry the city with great facility ; and under this 
idea they approached the walls with their scal- 
ing ladders ; but how great was their surprise', 
on discovering multitudes of men on the ram- 
parts, glittering in the armour they had recently 
made \ So powerful was the effect of this unex- 
pected discovery on the/minds of the legionaries, 
that they drew back, and would have retreated, 
had not the consuls led them on to the attack* 
The Romans, however, in spite of all their exer^ 
tions, were d>liged to relinquish the enterprise, 
abandoning all thoughts of reducing Carthage 
by assault ; and Asdrubal, having collected from 
all i^aces subject to Carthage, a prodigious body 
of troops, encamped at a short distance from the 
Romans, and soon reduced them to considerable 
difficulties, in obtaining supplies of provisions. 

In the mean time Marcius, one of the Roman 
consuls, being posted near some stagnant waters, 
the aoxious vapours, combined with the excessive 
heat of the season, caused an alarming sickness 
among his troops ; to alleviate the virulence of 
which, he ordered the fleet to draw near to the 
shore, m order to transport his troops to a more 
salubrious situation* But Asdrubal, apprised of 
this intention, filled all the old barks in the har- 
bour with comtmstible materials $ and taking 
advantage of the wind, let them drive upon the 
enemy's ships, by which means the greatest 
part of them were consumed* After this dia* 
itster, Marcius was called home to preside at 
2K 
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the elections ; and theCartbaginlans, encoun^dl^ 
by tke absence of one of their principal oppo- 
nents, made an attempt in the night to surprise 
the other consul's camp : but, meeting with un- 
expected opposition, Ihey were obliged to return 
to the city in disorder, 

. Asdrubsl having posted himself under the 
walls of Nepheris, a city at twenty-four miles 
distance from CarChc^, which standing on a 
high mountain) appeared inaccessible on all 
bt^St made frequent incursions into the; neigh- 
bouring country, hai^ssing the Roman army by 
every stratagem he could devise. The consul, 
therefoi^, immediately hasterted to Nepheris, 
.determined to dislodge his adversary from so 
advantageous a position ; but Asdrubal attacked 
them with such impetuosity^ that the Roman 
general,' convinced of his imminent danger, 
sounded a. retreat. On this Asdrubal rushed 
down the hill, and pursuing the Romans, cut 
a great number of them in pieces : but Scipio 
^mllianus preserved the Romans from total 
xlestraction by his unparalleled bravery ; for at 
the head of three hundred horse he sustaineii 
the attack of all the forces commanded by As- 
drubal, covering the legions while they passied 
a river in their retreat before the enemy ; and 
having effected this, he and his companions 
threw themselves into the stream, and followed 
their leader. When they had crossed the river, 
however, it was perceived that four manipuli 
were wanting ; which was no sooner discovered, 
Uian ^milianus, taking with him a chosen body 
of horse, hastened back i^ their rescue. At- 
. tacking the Carthaginian forces with a courage 
and intrepidity alone possessed by a man re- 
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ik>lved to die or conquer^ in spite of all ex- 
position he opened a passage for his country- 
men. On his return again to the army, who had 
given him up for' lost, he was carried to his 
garters in a kind of triumph ; and the manipulry 
whom iie had rescued from such imminent 
danger, presented him with a crown of gramen. 

In the succeeding year the conduct of the war 
m Africa fell by lot to the consul L. Calphur- 
pius Piso, who employed iEmilianus in several 
enterprises of importance, in which he was 
attended with singular good fortune. After 
taking several castles, he procured a private 
interview with Thameas, general under As- 
druhal of the Cavthagintwi cavalry, and pre- 
vailed on him to join the Romans with 2200 
horse* Under the consul Calphnmius Piso him- 
lelf, however, the Roman army made a very 
alow ^t>gre8s» Having made an ineffectual at- 
tempt on Clupea, he proceeded to vent his fury 
on Neapolis, a ctty which professed a strict neu* 
trality, even holding a safeguaid for the Ro- 
mans ; but notwithstandmg this, the inhabitants 
were pillaged of all their effects. From thence 
the consul proceeded to lay siege to Hippagreta^ 
which employed the Roman forces the whole- 
summer ; and on the approach of winter he re- 
tired to Utica, without performing an action of 
decisive importanee during the whole campaign* 

Next season, Scipio iElmilianus passed over 
Into Afnca, in quality of consul; and finding 
3500 Romans in imminent danger in Megalia, 
one of the suburbs of Carthage, whioh they had 
occupied, without furnishing themselves with 
provisions, and were now closely blockaded by 
the Carthaginian tiT)op9, he flew to the relief o£ 



his coiintiymen ; and having diivefl, the CaiN 
thaginians within their walls^ he brought off th^ 
detachment in sa£^tx to Utica* 

Concentrating his forces, he now directed al| 
bis energies to the reduction of the capital* To 
this end» h^ firatl carried Meg^ila by^ assault, the 

' Carthaginian gariison retiring to the citadel 
of fiyrsa. Asdrubal, who had commanded the 
field forces, and was now chosen governor of Car^ 
thage, was so enraged at the loss of Megalia, that 
he inhumanly ordered all the Roman prisoners 
to be brought upon the ramparts, and thrown 
headlong from thence, in sight of the hostile 
army ; after having, with an excess of cruelty, 
caused the hands and feet of the unhappjr 
victims to be cut off, and their eyes and tongues 
to be rooted out. Such was the barbarity of his 
disposition, that ^he agonies occasioned by th« 
tcHlure indicted on th^se men, is said t» havQ^ 
given him evident pleasure. In the mean timCf 
^milianus was assiduously employed in con^t 
tiiving means to reduce Carthage, and at lengttt* 
he so far effect^ his design aa totally to preclude 

. the possibility of si^>plie& from being conveyed 
tfi it. The besieged, however, prompted by in% 
creasing wapt, with almost incredible industry 
and perseverance, dug a new bason, and cut a- 
communication between it and the sea ; by these 
means ^viating the distresses which must ne* 
cessarily have ensued from a vast mole raisei} 
by the Romans, so as to render their port wholly 
inaccessible to ships, and consequently entirely, 
useless. With equal diligence and expedition, 
the besieged now .fitted out a fleet of fifty tri- 
remes, and conducting them through this canat» 
suddenly launch^ th^m on the ae«9 tQ U\Q ua: 
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small astonishment of the Romans. An engage- 
ment ensued^ which lasted the whole day, with 
Mttle advantage on either side. The succeeding 
day, i^milianus endeavoured to gain possession 
ef a terrace, which covered the city on the aide 
next the sea; and on this occasion the besreged 
signafised themselves in an astonishing manner. 
Great numbers sallied out, naked and unarmed, 
in the dead of the night, holding unlighted 
torches in their hands till they approached within 
reach, when they lighted their torches, and 
threw them against the Roman engines. The 
sudden appearance of naked men, resembling so 
many monsters rising from the bosom of the 
waves, struck suxrh tenx>r into the Romans who 
guarded the engines, that they retreated in the 
utmost confusion. The consul, however, who 
commanded in person, endeavoured by ever)^ 
possible means to inspire his men with resolu- 
tion ; but the Carthaginians- perceiving the ge- 
neral consternation that prevailed, fell upon 
^e Romans with irresistible fury, and having 
put them to^fi^ht, entirely consumed the ma- 
chines. Notwithstanding this- disaster, ^mi- 
lianus, after a few days, renewing the attack, 
carried the terrace by assault ;: and stationing 
4000 men there, took every precaution to for- 
tify it against the sallies of the enemy. Having 
obtained this advantageous post, he fof a time 
suspended all forther exertions; but circum- 
stances did not permit htm to remaining in- 
active. The Carthaginians receiving regular 
supplies of provisions from Nephcris, where a 
very numerous army under the command of 
Diogenes was encamped, ^milianus made an. 
attack on that place, and at length succeeded in 
2.K2. 
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hlft endeavours : by whi<;h he cut ofT the eKief 
flpurce fioiii wbkh Carthage received her aop* 
p4ies* Numbers fell in the confiict ; and after a 
siege of twenty-two days, Nephena opened* ila 
gates to the victorious Romans. Asdrubai, di»- 
heaitened by the defeat of this army, and deeply 
affected by the accumulated distresses of hia 
countrymen, now offered to subwit t» any coik 
ditions that the Romans would name, consistent 
with the preservation of the city : but even this 
was absolutely ^refused i and the approach of 
winter in a great measure suspended die opem^ 
tions of the enemy, and delayed the fale of Car- 
thage- 
Early in the s^ffing, however, j£milian|is re* 
newed the siege with additional vigour. He or* 
dered Laelius to attempt the reduction of Cothoy 
a small island which separated the two ports, 
while he himself made a feint of an attack oa 
the citadel, m order to divert the attention of 
the enemy. This stratagem had the desired e£> 
feet; for considering their citadel as of tha* 
highest importance, most of the Carthagmiana 
flew to its aid, making use of their utmost es*- 
ertions to repel the aggressors. M^anwhil^ 
Lslius^ having with inconceivable expedidoa 
built a bridge over the channel which int^sected 
Cotho from the isthmus, soon made himself 
Ufiaster «f the important ^rtress erected in tliia 
island ; and no sooner did the pro-consul under** 
stand from the shouts of the victors that their 
attempts had been crowned with success, than 
i^e immediately abandoned the &lse attack ; and 
" unexpectedly assailing the adjacent gate of the 
city, forced his way, amidst the incessant shoiK* 
ers of darts discharged from the lampcats oft 
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Hts tRMps. The"" approach of iligiit, ho/wevery 
wburdm^ his fuitber pfogtessy he made a lodges 
ment wiUm the gate, tiO the retom of di^ ( 
whelH purauant to hk design of attacking the 
€kadei, he ordered a reii^fbrcementof 4000 freah 
troops to adiranoe from the camp. Thus pver 
pved, having previoosly devoted to the infimial 
ddtiea the uftfortonate Carthagiaiana^ he ad^ 
wnced at the head of his tnoops to the marketf 
place* I^re he found that the wi^ to the 
citadel lay through three steep streets^ the tops 
of the houses on each side of which were lined 
with the CarthagintanSf who dtseharged heavjr 
volleys of stones and darts on the Rinnans aa 
they appeoachedtt In ovder to remove this imf> 
pediment) ^milianus^ at the head of a detach^ 
ment^ assailed the first house, and pnt all be met^ 
with to the sword* This example was followed 
by the oti^r officers and men^. who gradually 
advanced, a& the houses on each Mc were 
eleaffsd* The Carthagintans) however, thoc^h 
i» thta last extremity, continued to make a vi- 
gorous resbtance ; two bodies of meo» one placed 
on the roofs of the houses, the other parading- 
the streets, disputed every step with die most 
desperate bravery* The slaughter, indeed, was 
prodigious and inexpressibly shocking : the air 
was rent with the most lamentable shrieks, which 
would have ntelted any heart but that of a con^^ 
queix>r, wading through the blood of thousands^ 
to-the attainment of the object of his ambition* 
Some were massacred by the sword^ others 
precipitated themselves* belong from the topa 
of the houses, and the streets were paved with 
dead or mangled bodies. But the havock waa 
adll owes dreadfiilii. when J^milianus ordeipd 
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that quarter of the citf adjoining the citader t6> 
be set on fire : multitudes who hitherto escaped 
the bloodthirsty swords of the enemyy now fell 
victims to the merciless flames, or perished 
amidst the ruins of their habitation. After the 
conflagration had raged six successive days^ 
^milianus ordered the rubbish to be cleared for 
a con»derable space, that his army might have 
scope for action* He then appeared with his 
whole forces before Byrsa, whither many of 
the Carthaginians had sought refuge; part of 
whom, prostrating themselves at the feet of the 
Roman general, supplicated no other favour 
than the preservation of their iives. This was 
readily granted, not only to them, but to all 
who had fled to Byrsa, except some Roman de> 
aerters. Asdrubal's wife earnestly entreated the 
permission of her husband to join the suppliants^, 
and to carry with her to the proconsul her two 
infiuit sons r but, dead to the poignant feelings of 
a parent^ he silenced her request with menaces^ 
Penceiving, however, that the Roman desertera 
were excluded from all chance of mercy, and 
had entered into a resolution to die sword iuv 
hand rather than aubmit to the vengeance of 
Uieir countrymen, he committed his wife and 
children to their charge ; yet, after this^unnatural. 
and ferocious conduct, with the base pusiiia* 
nimity of a coward, he himself came and fell at 
the feet of the conqueror. 

The Carthaginian garrison in the citadel no 
sooner perceived themselves abandoned by their 
leader than they threw open the gates and put 
the Romans in possession of Byrsa» They had 
now no other enemy to contend with except 
about nine hundred deserters^ who^ reduced to 



despair^ had sought an asylum in the teinple of 

-^sculapius. In this, situation the pro-consul aU 
tacked them, and, d^barrodof all hopes of escape, 
these unhappy wretches set fire to the temples 
The fiames spreading^ rapidly, they continued ta 
fiy from one part of the building to another, till 
at length they got on the roof* Here Asdraw 
bal's wife appeared, uttering the most bitter re^ 
pmaches against her husband, whom she saw 
standing below in company with ^milianusii 
acclaiming, ^^ Inglorious wretch \ what degrad** 
^< ing actions hast thou perpetrated to preserve 
^' an existence so dishonourable ( but this instant 
^< thou shalt witness the atonement of thy- guilt 
^« in the death of these two guileless infants."^ 
On this she stabbed both the children with a 
dagger, and precipitating them froi!Q the top of^ 
the temple, immediately leaped dofwn after then* 
into the.fiames« » 

^miliamis delivered up the city to be piUagec^i 
in the manner prescribed by the Roman miSktaayi 
}aw. The soldiers were a&owed to partkipatei 
in all the furniture and brass money ibaad m 
private houses ^ but Ihe goidy s^tver, statueiM 
pictures^ and other valuables, were reserved for 
ibe appropriation of the quanitof^. Prbr to thei 
demolition of the city, iEmilianus observed those; 
religious ceremonies required on such occasions ; 
he o3ered sacrifices to the gods, and then caused 
a plough to be di*awn round the walls. This 
done, the towers, ramparts, and all other pubFi^k' 
edifices, which had been the labour of ages ta 
erect, were levelled with the ground ; and finally^ 
fire was set to the remains of this once majestick* 
metropolis; and althougli the conflagration be- 
ggu in all (juartera at the mai^ time with th^ 
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vtmost fory, seventeen days elapsed befbre the 
whole was reduced to ashes. 

Thus fell Carthage :— the destruction of which 
0Ught rather to be attributed to the intrigues of 
an abandoned faction, composed of the roost 
profligate oi its citizens, than to the superior 
power of its rival. It dawned, arrived at matu- 
rity, and perished, within the space of about 
seven hundred and fifty years. In expiation for 
t)ie injustice of their ancestors, the Romans^ 
many years afterwards^ attempted to erect a new 
city on the site of the old j it did not, however, 
arrive at any degree of splendour till the time of 
Augustus, when it was esteemed the second city 
iti the empire. This agaia was laid in ashes 
by Maxendiis, about the fifth or sixth year of 
the reign of Constanttne: but Carthage once 
WOQPC held a considerable rank among the cities 
of Africa under Genserick, king of the Vandals.;^ 
and waa^ r^-anniex^ to the Roman empire, by 
the memerable Belisf^riue. At length ii wa& 
ao conapletely demolished towards the close of 
Ihe seventh century of the christian sra, that 
not a vrreck remains of its ancient grandeur. 

On the site of Carthage, however, there now 
■tandsa small village called Mdcha, where ther^ 
are three emmences, formed in all probability 
out of the ruina of temples, or some other pub* 
lick edifices. 

It is very remarkaUe, that the two citie^^ 
of Rome and Carthage were placed in a situa« 
tion not less diametrically opposite than the- 
respective interests and views of their inhabi" 
tants. The aggrandisement of the one re* 
quired the destruction of the other ; and as pub«- 
bck spirit i» scarcely compatible witK the nai*row 
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{loUcy of cbmrnerce, . where each punues his 
private advantage, it was the &te of Carthage 
to submit. 

. In the Carthaginian annals, which bare de»> 
scendc^d to us, we do not so li*equently find those 
tremendous intestine seditions, which imbrued 
Rome in the blood of her citizens,- and shook the 
very foundation of her repuUick; but it should 
be observed, that there existed in Carthage ser 
yeral powerful families, whose competition firm* 
ly secured, the.publick. liberty^ and thus pre* 
vented the conflict of demagogues. Narrowly 
watching and counterpoising each other's actions, 
■no sooner did one show a dis|K>sttion to assume 
authority, than they were strenuously opposed 
by their rivals ; and in the occasional dissenticms 
.which arose between these potentates, the re* 
spective authorities of the suilRgtes, senate, cen- 
turaviri, and quinqueviri, still maintained the 
equilibrium ; or if for a period the peace of 
the state was disturbed) they proceeded to no 
.perilous lengths, as is evident from the un* 
Changed form of government. They zeaiously 
•suppressed such as became dangerous from their 
power, sometimes bani^^ng whole families at 
once^ and by the aid o^o|ie faction prevented 
the encroachments of another. In the Cartha* 
ginian history we have seen that a general^ 
placed at the head of an ai*mament upon the 
credit of his partisans, dared not return to Car* 
thage if his endeavours had been unsuocessful ; 
or, if he returned, it was but to fall a victim to 
the opposing cabal. It does not, however, ap* 
pear tliat these catastropfTes were attended with 
such sanguinary ccHnmotions as in Rome. 
. The connexion between the Carthaginians 
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and Roniitns^ appears from its «arii«st dawn 1$ 
liave been mariied wkh direct arid reciprocal 
distrust ; and had not the Punick archives been 
auppressed or destrayvd, it would have proved 
highly interesting, to trace the progress of these 
two repubiicks towards open enmity. Certain it is^ 
that £rom tlie commencement t>f the Cartha« 
^g^nian conquests in Italy, the hatred that the 
Homans had for them suffered no diminution, nor 
allowed the interference of any milder passion ( 
huty on the contrary, it guned new fire from 
time and circumstancesk What a picture of 
folly, or rather of turpitude, dbes this jeialousy be* 
tween t^ two repubiicks present to our con* 
(empiationi That two nations should glory in 
the calanuties inflicted on each other, and strain 
levery nerve to lessen the i^m of human hap* 
piness on both sides, that one might boast of 
^ear«bought triumph, and the olher kam in 
sorrow to submit, is* hum^iating to reason and 
to man. And when the most exalted nations of 
the existing era have lost their present rank, 
or perhaps may be sunk into insignificance 
«nd contempt, by tiatnral transitions, or sad r^ 
Verses of fortune, — ^th^r mutual ambition, their 
groundless enmities, and distrusts, and the sordid 
objects which have"^ licenced their conduct, 
may possibly be regarded in the same light, and 
give rise to similar reflections. It would be 
base, it would be impious to mippose, that man 
was bom to tyrannise over man, or one people 
over another: yet this spirit of domination, to 
a greater or less extent, pervades every human 
breast as well as the'publick mind. In just re» 
tribution, however, &>v this perversion of reason, 
and this violation of duty^ it will generally be 
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feund that a dlspoation to domineer^ is not less 
destructive to the happiness of the aggressors 
than of the aggrieved. The baneful effects of 
Strife and animosity indeed, may be too plainly 
perceived, even in the narrC^ sphere of social 
life ; and when they extend to kiugdonis and 
empires^ their ravages must be in proportiCD to 
the magnitude of the theatres on which they re^ 
ciprocally act* 
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